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OUR SUPREME NEED OF EDUCATION 


It is often asserted that generous expenditure upon education is 
in the truest sense an economy; but when men say this, they 
usually mean simply that the education of children and young 
persons is one of the best things on which a family or a nation can 
spend its money. In happiness, in the spiritual enrichment of 
human life, you get more for your money if you spend it on 
education than if you spend it in any other way whatever. 
Education is the best, the noblest, the most satisfying, of luxuries. 
And about this there is scarcely any dispute: these are facts 
which every wise parent and every thoughtful citizen admit. 
But at the present time the problem of national economy is not 
that of choosing between luxuries which are good and luxuries 
which are less good or harmful, but the sterner problem of making 
both ends meet. It is not the embarrassment of riches, but the 
embarrassment of poverty, in which we are involved. Of course 
there is something to be said on the other side ; and the continuing 
spectacle of people who keep three or four motor cars and clothe 
themselves in furs of incredible price gives some force to the 
contentions of those who urge that a nation which can still afford 
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such things would be ill advised if it decided to continue this type 
of expenditure and to curtail the funds devoted to the higher 
luxury of education. Yet the facts are what they are, and the 
extravagant folly of individuals must not blind us to the urgency 
of the need for economy. It is not sordid indifference to the 
things of the spirit, but plain common sense, which teaches that, 
when war has drained the economic resources of a country, that 
country must give the most serious attention to the task of 
reconstructing its material wealth. 

Economy is undoubtedly the need of the hour, and not of the 
hour only. But economy, in the strictest business sense of the 
word, does not simply mean spending less. It means using the 
resources of the nation wisely, so that they may yield the greatest 
possible return. If by an outlay of r00o/. a man can secure a 
profit of 20 per cent., when an outlay of 500/. would only give him 
a profit of ro per cent., it will be sound economy for him to lay 
out the larger sum. And in regard to the problem of educational 
expenditure, if we put on one side as irrelevant all loose talk about 
the higher luxuries being ‘sound economy,’ and confine our- 
selves to the task of discovering what really are the dictates of 
economy in the strictest and most material sense of that word, 
we must at the same time be on our guard against the ridiculous 
fallacy which implies that any and every curtailment of expendi- 
ture is economic. 

It is the purpose of this article to consider the relation between 
national education and the production of material wealth. And, 
to start with, we may notice that, roughly speaking, there are four 
more or less distinct classes of persons upon whom the production 
of wealth depends. There are those who provide the capital. 
There are the scientific workers and inventors, who provide ideas. 
There are the ‘captains of industry,’ who use the capital and 
apply the ideas. And there are the workpeople, who carry out 
the work under the direction of their employers. Of course these 
classes overlap. An employer may himself provide a large part 
of the capital of his business, and useful inventions may be made 
either by employers or by intelligent workmen. But, speaking 
generally, we may say that the functions of the capitalist, the 
inventor, the entrepreneur, and the workman, are fairly distinct 
functions. And it is essential to the maximisation of national 
wealth that each of these classes should perform its special function 
with the utmost efficiency. But before we consider the question 
how far education can promote this efficiency of economic function 
a preliminary problem claims attention. 

To obtain the maximum production of wealth, it is not sufficient 
that each man should be trained to do his allotted task with energy 
and to apply to it every ounce of his ability : it is also of the first 
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importance that everyone should be given the task for which he 
is best fitted by nature. Ifa potential Edison is employed as a 
bank clerk or a farm labourer, the production of wealth will not 
be what it might.be. But how are we to find out for what a man 
is suited ? It is one of the most important functions of education 
to discover the aptitudes of the nation’s children. Education, as 
Ruskin once said, ‘ is not the equaliser, but the discerner, of men.’ 
But this work of discernment, which is so necessary to the economic 
prosperity of a country, is not an easy work, and three things at 
least are required for its accomplishment, for, if we are really to 
make the most economic use of the native capacities of the people, 
it is clear that the curriculum of the elementary schools must be 
sufficiently wide to enable teachers and inspectors to search out 
the varied abilities of the children, that the teachers themselves 
must have the intelligence and sympathy which will fit them for 
this delicate task, and, lastly, that the ladder of education shall 
provide for the development of special faculties once they are 
discovered. People sometimes complain that children are taught 
such a lot of ‘ useless’ subjects in the elementary schools, for- 
getting that the ‘ subjects ’are to a great extent merely instruments 
by which youngsters learn to read and write, and that variety is 
desirable, partly because it stimulates interest, and partly for the 
reason just mentioned—because it assists the discernment of 
ability. But a narrow curriculum does far less harm than a 
narrow-minded teacher, and a good teacher will make better use 
of a poor curriculum than an inefficient teacher will make of the 
most perfect curriculum that the mind of man can devise. No 
doubt the provision of good teachers involves outlay : the salaries 
must be sufficient to attract men and women of ability to the 
teaching profession. But such outlay is highly remunerative : 
it is economic in the strictest and most material sense. One of 
the dangers of a democratic age lies in its tendency to under- 
estimate the productive power of genius. But, in fact, the 
discovery of half a dozen inventors of genius would amply repay 
a very large outlay upon the salaries of discerning teachers. The 
economic influence of genius is far-reaching. ‘It is the man of 
science,’ says Lord Robson, ‘ who is to decide the fate of the 
tropics, not the soldier or the statesman with his programmes 
and perorations, but the quiet entomologist. He is the man who 
of all others strikes the popular imagination the least and gets 
less of popular prestige, but he has begun a fascinating campaign 
for the sanitary conquest of those enormous tracts of the earth. 
Before long he will have added their intensely fertile soil almost 
as a free gift to the productive resources of the human race.’4 It 

1 See W. J. Ashley, The British Dominions, p. 169, quoted by L. C. A. 
Knowles, The Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain during the 


Nineteenth Century (1921), p. 353. One reason for the tendency to undervalue 
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requires little imagination to picture the economic loss which the 
undiscerning stupidity of an ill-paid elementary school teacher 
may inflict upon the country through mere failure to understand 
the quality of some unhappy little boy who has within him the 
making of a great scientist, but whose faults in spelling and 
simple arithmetic may be glaring and are perhaps increased by 
the curiosity that leads him to pay less attention to his lesson 
than to the activities of a spider on the school wall! The 
case cannot be stated more judicially than in the words of 
Dr. Marshall : 


The laws [he says] which govern the birth of genius are inscrutable. 
It is probable that the percentage of children of the working classes 
who are endowed with natural abilities of the highest order is not so great 
as that of the children of people who have attained or have inherited a 
higher position in society. But since the manual labour classes are four 
or five times as numerous as all the other classes put together, it is not 
unlikely that more than half the best natural genius that is born into the 
country belongs to them ; and of this a great part is fruitless for want of 
opportunity. There is no extravagance more prejudicial to the growth of 
national wealth than that wasteful negligence which allows genius that 
happens to be born of lowly parentage to expend itself in lowly work. * 


If we add to the waste which springs from the suppression of 
genius the further loss occasioned by failure to develop the 
faculties of children of real ability which falls short of genius, we 
can hardly doubt that the provision of discerning teachers is the 
soundest of sound economies. No man can go through life without 
meeting many persons of fourth-class ability who are engaged in 
work which is really beyond their powers, and, on the other hand, 
people of sound second-class brains whose lot is to do fourth-class 
work. It would add incalculably to the material wealth of the 
nation if a more discerning educational system diminished the 
number of such ‘ misfits.’ No doubt the evil is of old standing, 
and we have muddled along fairly well in spite of it. But the 


the economic importance of inventors has been noticed by Dr. Marshall. He 
points out that ‘ the full importance of an epoch-making idea is often not per- 
ceived in the generation in which it is made: it starts the thoughts of the world 
on a new track, but the change of direction is not obvious until the turning-point 
has been left some way behind.’ He adds that ‘ the mechanical inventions of 
every age are apt to be underrated relatively to those of earlier times,’ and for 
the reason that ‘ a new discovery is seldom fully effective for practical purposes 
till many minor improvements and subsidiary discoveries have gathered them- 
selves around it: an invention that makes an epoch is very often a generation 
older than the epoch which it makes ’ (see Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics 
(1907), p. 206, footnote). 

2 See Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (1907), pp. 212-213. Else- 
where in the same chapter (p. 217) Dr. Marshall remarks that ‘ the economic 
value of one great industrial genius is sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
education of a whole town ; for one new idea, such as Bessemer’s chief invention, 
adds as much to England’s productive power as the labour of a hundred 


thousand men.’ 
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country is not rich enough to afford such waste any longer. War 
has robbed the nation of so many of its ablest sons, that the veins 
of gold must now be quarried wherever they may be found. ‘La 
carriére ouverte aux talents’ isthe most necessary maxim of economic 
reconstruction. 

From the economic importance of education as a selecting 
factor which helps to secure the application of natural abilities 
to the most suitable tasks I turn now to the consideration of its 
training aspects. What is the bearing of education upon the 
need spoken of just now—that capitalists, inventors, entrepreneurs 
and workmen should be enabled to make the greatest possible 
contribution to the national dividend? Has its influence been 
underrated or overrated? Would the development of edu- 
cation repay further outlay, or would the curtailment of educational 
expenditure be a real economy? I wish to put aside all thought 
of the spiritual value of education and limit myself to purely 
material considerations. Is education good business, or is it not ? 

And first, a word may be said about the education of those 
whose principal economic function is to provide capital. As rich 
people are not usually educated at the national expense—except in 
that broad sense of those words which would include all the wealth 
of British citizens as part of our national resources—their edu- 
cation is not usually considered by those who advocate educational 
retrenchment in the name of economy. Yet on the face of things 
one would be inclined to suspect that if extravagance in educational 
outlay is to be found anywhere it would be in the most costly 
branches of our educational system. The function of the capitalist 
is to capitalise. If he is to exercise that function efficiently, his 
training ought to be one which induces simple habits of living, 
and so, by discouraging personal extravagance, causes him to 
save and invest as large a proportion of his income as possible. 
It may be doubted whether the education of rich men’s children 
is all that it might be in this respect. At least as regards the 
equipment of physical training, we may suspect that in many 
public schools—and still more in private schools—a reduction of 
expenditure might definitely improve the education of rich men’s 
children as a training for future capitalists. The luxurious 
apparatus of playing grounds and swimming baths teaches 
children to expect that life will be expensively equipped. Is it 
impossible for a boy to bathe inariver ? Will the son of a country 
gentleman really enjoy cricket less and get less physical benefit 
from the game if the school ground is no longer kept like a county 
wicket ? Does not cricket learnt on a perfect ground actually 
prevent the squire’s son from enjoying the wholesome old- 
fashioned game played on the village green? The evil does not 
stop at the school, for kind-hearted parents naturally wish to 
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make their children’s holidays more delightful than the school 
terms, and so compete with the schoolmasters in the work of 
accustoming them to luxury. There is too another aspect to the 
problem. Of all incitements to personal extravagance none is 
more potent than the restless boredom which is produced by 
vacancy of mind. And will anyone seriously maintain that the 
education of the well-to-do does everything possible to develop a 
taste for those abiding and sustaining sources of enjoyment which 
do not entail large personal expenditure—the love of reading, for 
example, or music, or botany ? 

Of the education of inventors little need be said. It is chiefly 
a question of finding your man of genius and giving him the 
opportunity of exercising his gifts. But while the endowment of 
research is a subject which really lies beyond the scope of the 
present discussion, it may not be inappropriate to utter a word 
of warning against the danger of supposing that the need for 
economy requires that narrowly utilitarian limits should be 
imposed upon the investigations of scientists. As Dr. Marshall 
observes, ‘ history shows that almost every scientific discovery, 
which has ultimately revolutionized methods of industry, has 
been made in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, without 
direct aim at the attainment of any particular practical advan- 
tage.’ § 

It is the ‘ captains of industry ’ who apply the ideas of scientists 
and inventors to the practical purposes of business. And this 
practical application of science is a work calling for fine qualities 
of mind and a temper which combines imagination with critical 
power—a temper which it is one of the special functions of a 
broad and generous education to develop. There is no doubt 
that English business men have hitherto been somewhat behind- 
hand in this respect as compared with the business men of Ger- 
many, and their backwardness is due not to any lack of capacity, 
but solely to defects of education. No one can read the account 
of recent British and German industrial history in Dr. Marshall’s 
illuminating volume on Industry and Trade without feeling how 
much the Germans have gained in sheer material wealth by the 
zeal which they have shown for education. Dr. Marshall speaks 
of ‘ numerous cases in which members of the small band of British 
scientific men have made revolutionary discoveries in science ; 
but yet the chief fruits of their work have been reaped by businesses 
in Germany and other countries, where industry and science have 
been in close touch with one another.’ He speaks of ‘ the 
weaknesses which have prevented Britain from taking her proper 
place in the studies that lie on the borderland between academic 


* See Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade ee! p. 100. 
* See ib., p. 102, footnote. 
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and business work in the present age,’ and says that, apart from 
Scotland, ‘ British education has lagged behind that of Germany 
in some respects by more than a generation.’ 5 Of Germany he 
writes that ‘most of the vast number of German University 
students (some 65,000) get so far in touch with scientific studies, 
that in after-life they are inclined to take seriously any scientific 
issue that impinges on their business ; and they then find some 
5,000 trained chemists ready to respond to invitations to earn 
their livelihood by special skill.’* He adds ‘that the broad 
enlightenment, which most high officials and heads of large busi- 
nesses have acquired at the Universities, enables Germany to 
apply science to industry with a breadth and system which 
establish a claim to industrial leadership of a special kind.’ ” 

Besides physical science, other sciences need to be applied to 
business if it is to attain to the maximum of productivity. The 
organisation of labour, even apart from the highly developed 
systems which go by the name of ‘ scientific management,’ has 
become a science in itself. And can it be said that as yet the 
business men of this country make full use of the new technical 
science of costing? Economic science too, and social science, 
are not without definite and gainful use at least for the heads of 
giant businesses. And to win the confidence of employees, to 
prevent disastrous disputes between Capital and Labour, is any 
quality more helpful to an employer than the sympathetic and 
tolerant mind which a liberal education and especially the liberal- 
ising atmosphere of a great University do so much to develop ? 
Dr. Marshall has something to say on this point too : 


In addition to a strong and alert mental faculty [he observes], the busi- 
ness man needs to have acquired a knowledge of human nature, together 
with the power of managing men, and to this end the social training 
afforded by life in a residentiary university of the Anglo-Saxon type is 
specially serviceable. For such a life draws out the faculties which are 
needed in the social relations of those who have to deal with large bodies of 
men and large public interests. On the river and in the football field the 
student learns to bear and to forbear, to obey and to command. 

And, what is even more important, the comradeship of generous youth, 
unless marred by extravagance or vice, tends to develop the sympathies, 
which separate man by an impassable gulf from the most powerful machine 
which modern skill has taught ‘ almost to think.’ Indeed an employer, 
whose sympathies are dull, often falls short even as a profit-winner ; unless 
he has thought much, and cared much, about those sides of his work- 
people’s life and characters, which are not directly reflected in the wages 
bargain. To learn this from personal contact is ever more difficult ; for 
he is now often separated from the mass of his employees by several strata 
of subordinates. He lives among his own class; and this association is 
apt to make him look at labour questions from the employer’s point of 


5 See Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade (1919), P- 97- 
© See ib., p. 130. 
* See éb., p. 131. 
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view. But undergraduate sympathy tends always towards what is, or 
appears to be, the weaker side: any bias, which an undergraduate may 
bring to these questions, is apt to be on the side of the employees. And 
such a bias does him no harm: for he will not take long to learn the full force 
of the employers’ side of the case. Thus trained, he is often able, as both 
English and American experiences show, to read the minds of the employees 
more readily than can be done by an employer, even if much older than 
himself, who has not had that training. He interprets between the two 
sides : and thus that broad sympathy grows, which enables different social 
classes to put themselves in one another’s points of view and welds the 
nation into one.® 


It may be that some of the qualities whose development by 
education I am advocating are more especially useful to large 
employers. But the business efficiency of the small employer 
would also be enormously increased by better general education. 
The case of agriculture, which is in the main an industry of small 
employers, is very much to the point. For the farmer the practical 
application of science to his business is in some ways a more 
delicate task than it is for the manufacturer. Experiments may 
show that certain excellent results have followed from the use of 
a particular breed of wheat or a particular fertiliser, or they may 
show that early sowing makes for big wheat yields. But there 
are local conditions of soil and climate to be considered ; and it 
needs an educated judgment properly to correlate the results of 
scientific experiments with the teaching of local experience. A 
man of little education is inclined to regard the scientist either 
as a quack or as an unfailing oracle, and not infrequently he treats 
him first as the one and then as the other. Sir Daniel Hall, in 
his fascinating Pilgrimage of British Farming, tells an amusing 
story of a Cornish farmer which illustrates this point. The man 
in question, ‘ as a concession to new ideas, applied 10 cwt. per acre 
of superphosphate to one of his fields, with excellent results.’ 
Then, ‘ encouraged by this, he increased the application to 16 cwt. 
in the following year on the same field, and not unnaturally got 
little or no crop.’ In consequence he gave up the new-fangled 
mystery and went back to dung and ‘obtained a magnificent 
return, because with the nitrogen of the dung the hitherto unused 
superphosphate came into action; but the conclusion he drew 
was that superphosphate and such like manures were foolishness, 
and that dung alone was good.’® It is not only for the application 
of agricultural science to practical farming that the farmer needs 
better education. ‘The backwardness of farmers in book- 
keeping,’ says Mr. Orwin, ‘is proverbial."4° Yet is anything 

® See Alfred Marshall, Industry and Trade, pp. 822-823. 

® See A. D. Hall, A Pilgrimage of British Farming (1913), pp. 355-356. It 
has been suggested that some farmers still manure their land according to the 


highly scientific chemical A.B.T. formula. 
10 See C. S. Orwin, Farm Accounts (1914), p. 6. 
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more obviously necessary to efficiency in production and to the 
elimination of waste than sound book-keeping and, if possible, 
costing ? And does anyone doubt that it is lack of education 
which blinds so many farmers to this fact, and makes them feel 
account-keeping so difficult a task that the majority of English 
farmers prefer to avoid it rather than save themselves from 
paying income tax on the double rental basis? Soon after the 
Armistice the Board of Agriculture instituted a system by which 
farmers were to be assisted in costing by experts, and this enter- 
prise was working well, but I understand that it was brought to 
an end in the supposed interests of economy! There is another 
point of far-reaching importance. Few who have studied British 
agriculture can doubt that farmers would gain enormously if 
they were more willing to organise themselves co-operatively 
for the purchase of feeding-stuffs and fertilisers and for the sale 
of the more standardisable products, such as grain and wool. 
And few would deny that the co-operative spirit is bred by 
education. It is secretiveness and suspicion—the hall-marks of 
defective education—which withstand the growth of agricultural 
co-operation. 

The moral has been drawn by Sir Daniel Hall. ‘ What the 
ordinary farmer needs above all things,’ he says, ‘ is better educa- 
tion; and by this we mean not so much additional knowledge 
of a technical sort, but the more flexible habit of mind that comes 
with reading, the susceptibility to ideas that is acquired from 
acquaintance with a different atmosphere than the one in which 
he ordinarily lives.’14 In another passage, he remarks ‘ that the 
average British farmer is not educated up to his position or his 
opportunities ; but it is not so much technical education that is 
lacking as an awakening to ideas, and that, probably, is more 
likely to come in the next generation from the general tuning-up 
of the country grammar schools than from the growth of agri- 
cultural colleges.’ He concludes that ‘ if we can only create that 
respect for the things of the mind which so markedly characterizes 
the Scandinavian agricultural community, to take perhaps the 
most striking example available, the British farmer need never 
fear the competition of the new countries.’12. In a more recent 
book, Sir Daniel has drawn more particular attention to the 
results which education has achieved in Denmark. Denmark 
gave herself to education after the war of 1864 even more seriously 
than France did after the war of 1870, and the fruits of this 
far-seeing policy are apparent in her agricultural statistics. To 
take only a few points, the area under corn and other crops 
increased from 1,800,000 acres odd in 1871 to some 4,500,000 
11 See A. D. Hall, A Pilgrimage of British Farming, p. 440. 

13 Td., p. 152. 
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acres in 1912; the milch cows increased from under 900,000 in 
188r to more than 1,300,000 in 1914; and the number of pigs 
grew from less than 450,000 in 1871 to nearly 2,500,000 in I914. 
Moreover, as regards the yield of cereals, Sir Daniel Hall tells 
us that ‘the average Danish yield has increased by 24 per cent. 
in twenty years, and now overtops the English, which has only 
increased in seventeen years by 4 per cent.’ In 1864 the average 
annual yield of butter per cow in Denmark was reckoned to be 
80 Ibs.: in 1914 it was 229 lbs. Sir Daniel adds that ‘all this 
remarkable advance within half a century has been achieved 
deliberately by the educational activity in its widest sense of 
the State.’13 

I come finally to the workpeople, or rather to the children 
from whom the future army of wage-earners must be recruited. 
Just before the war a distinguished financial expert published a 
remarkable little book called Poverty and Waste, which the out- 
break of the war prevented from attracting the attention it 
deserved. Its lessons were well worth pondering then, and the 
war has made them vital. I know no book which can approach 
it in merit as a searching, persuasive and discriminating homily 
on the importance of economy. And this little book contains the 
following passage : 


Intelligence is an article that is highly prized in the business world. 
A man who knows how to work and can bring a real mind to his work is 
often looked for in vain when an enterprise has to be started or extended, 
and yet the minds of the great majority of the population are allowed to 
run to seed. Our economic arrangements are such that their education, 
such as it is, leaves off at the age of thirteen or fourteen, just when it ought 
really to be beginning in earnest. The economic waste involved by this 
piece of stupidity is incalculable.14 


That is the opinion, not of an educational faddist, but of a hard- 
headed authority on stocks and shares and the problems of the 
money market. May we not hope that the death-bed repentances 
of the hard-spending Sir Eric Geddes will not be allowed to occupy 
all the attention of the Government, but that they will lend an 
ear to the consistent preaching of Mr. Hartley Withers? No 
doubt we all have a certain shadowy half-belief, at least, in these 
doctrines. But so many are inclined to think that, apart from 
the rudiments of the three R’s on the one hand and definitely 
technical education on the other, the education of the masses 
of the people has little economic value. The rebuilding of the 
nation’s wealth depends upon the eradication of this error. There 


18 See A. D. Hall, Agriculture after the War (1916), pp. 100-103. In 1919 the 
average yield of wheat in Denmark was 47°5 bushels per acre. In Great Britain 
it was 29°1 bushels (see Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, vol. xxvii., No. 10, 


P- 944). 
%4 See Hartley Withers, Poverty and Waste (1914), pp. 111-112. 
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are four things especially which should be remembered. In the 
first place, efficient technical training is impossible unless you 
have an adequate background of general knowledge and unless 
the general intelligence of the students has been developed. 
To spend money on technical education without securing these 
preliminaries is about as economic as it would be to build expensive 
railway engines and neglect to provide them with a track to run 
on. Secondly, the conditions of modern industrial work are such 
that the importance of general intelligence, alertness of mind, 
and aptness to learn new things, is constantly growing in com- 
parison with the need for specialised skill. Processes change 
rapidly, and new machines are constantly introduced: the work- 
man needs before all things to be adaptable, to be a ready learner. 
And lastly, we must read the lesson provided by ill-considered 
strikes and the disastrous gospel of ‘ca’ canny.’ For good or for 
ill, the segregation of workpeople in large factories and the 
organisation of labour which really springs from that segregation 
have put it in the power of the workpeople to make or mar the 
entire working of the economic machine. Can we expect that 
power to be wisely exercised if those who wield it are not well 
educated ? The prosperity of the country depends to a consider- 
able extent upon the type of men whom trade unionists choose 
to be their leaders ; and a liberal education, enlarging the human 
sympathies and breeding a critical faculty which saves men from 
the tyranny of irresponsible oratory, is bound to increase the 
chance of a wise choice being made. In regard to problems of 
social and economic policy, over which the control of Labour 
has so enormously increased, we must remember that that very 
development of large scale production, which has given Labour 
its power by leading to the development of trade unionism, has 
also, through the growth of specialisation, made the actual 
experience of a wage-earner’s working life more narrow and one- 
sided and less educative than was previously the case. As 
Professor Macgregor says, ‘when very great organisations are 
necessary, and every industry gets specialised into parts, each 
part an industry in itself, then the meaning of the whole process 
is not plain to the worker, for he is at too many removes from 
either the beginning or the end of it.”15 The gospel of ‘ca’ canny’ 
is the product of this one-sided experience. And the remedy is a 
broadening education which will make up for such narrowing of 
outlook. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? Surely that the 
high luxury value of education must not blind us to its economic 
necessity. For the selection of men to play that part in the 


#8 See D. H. Macgregor, The Evolution of Industry, p. 24. 
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economic work of the nation for which their natural abilities fit 
them, as well as for the efficient equipment of capitalists, inventors, 
employers and workpeople, education, and more of it, is 
imperatively needed. There are more things in economy than 
are dreamt of in Sir Eric Geddes’ philosophy of retrenchment. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 
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THE SECRET SERVICE AND COMMUNISM 


In the course of the autumn I was ::.duced to write two letters 
to The Times dealing with Secret Service and what appeared to 
me to be the urgent and essential reforms in its administration. 
I have now been asked again to contribute my views on the sub- 
ject, such as they are, to The Nineteenth Century. My only 
qualifications for the task are that I have taken a keen interest 
in the subject for many years, have given careful study to it, and 
have been brought into close connection with it in some of the 
offices which I have held during the last five-and-twenty years in 
the public service. 

It has always been a mystery to me why so many people 
object to Secret Service. They seem to think that it is inconsistent 
with our idea of liberty and freedom, and that it is an objection- 
able form of dealing with crime which ought to be abandoned. I 
am not sure that this view has not to some extent obtained even 
among our rulers, for it is an undoubted fact that for many years 
past the money spent on Secret Service has been altogether 
insufficient. Probably during the last few years, which included 
the war period, this shortcoming has been to some extent removed. 
I very much question, however, whether, once the demands of 
the war have passed into oblivion, the old economies will not 
prevail, and the Secret Service officials will find that they have 
not got the necessary funds to make their service thoroughly 
effective. I cannot understand views of this kind. I was very 
much surprised when the late Mr. Hyndman, one of the clearest- 
minded public men whom I ever had to deal with, asked in The 
Times whether in my desire for a more drastic Secret Service I 
wished, for instance, to interfere with the action of those who 
criticise the capitalist system. Of course my reply was quite 
simple, namely, that I had no intention of the kind, and the same 
view was expressed on my behalf by a barrister who wrote a very 
effective letter to The Times on the subject. 

Surely there can be no confusion between Secret Service, which 
is intended to discover what is going on, and ‘to prevent crime or 
revolution, and the ordinary political proceedings which, whether 
we agree with them or not, are essential to our public life. Avery 
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cursory perusal of some of the papers and magazines which 
represent the extremists in politics gives, it seems to me, abundant 
evidence of the fact that there is too much freedom—a freedom 
which is altogether inconsistent with liberty in regard to publica- 
tions ; but this is a minor aspect of the case. There can be no 
doubt that in many of our great industrial centres there are in 
existence organisations of a more or less secret character whose 
object is to destroy the existing order of things, to make govern- 
ment impossible, and to lead to what they believe to be the 
solution of all trouble, namely, revolution. I am not pretending 
to argue that those who believe in a republic in preference to a 
constitutional monarchy are not entitled to advocate their views, 
but I maintain that their views should be expressed openly, and 
that there should be no secret organisation intended to make 
republics possible by bringing about discontent and action by 
force. 

It has always seemed to me that an efficient Secret Service is 
in the best interests of all those who take a really prominent part, 
whatever their views may be, in public life. Its object surely is 
to detect crime before it is committed, to ascertain what move- 
ments there are of a secret character in the country, and, generally, 
what is going on, in order that life may be safeguarded and that 
violent revolutionary movements shall be prevented. Nobody 
can say that in the United Kingdom there is not complete freedom 
for all who wish to express their views, whatever their views may 
be. But there ought surely to be a limit, there ought surely to 
be a check, and men and women ought not to be allowed to express 
views which are inconsistent with order and good government. 
Without an efficient Secret Service it is impossible to prevent 
this. 

I do not think anybody who has made the most cursory 
examination of this and similar questions will doubt the truth of 
the statement that foreigners, whatever their character, whatever 
their antecedents, are allowed a freer hand in this country than 
they are anywhere else in the world. Indeed, from some of the 
information which reaches me, it appears to be clear that in all 
movements which have for their ultimate object a revolution the 
foreigners play a leading part. I have had evidence from many 
who have witnessed processions and attended meetings in London 
that these gatherings are largely composed of foreigners. Surely 
it is not right that those who enjoy the hospitality of this country 
should be allowed, without interference, to preach sedition and 
anarchy. Yet can it be denied that this is the common practice 
in parts of London and some of our large cities ? 

During the war special legislation was introduced which made 
it comparatively easy for those responsible for Secret Service to 
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carry on their work efficiently. That legislation, as I understand 
it, has now lapsed, and fresh steps, to which I will refer later, 
ought to be taken. Meanwhile I am assured that as the law stands 
at present it is not an offence, for instance, to introduce into the 
country money or valuable property to be used for the purpose 
of encouraging and fomenting revolutionary activity. Nor is the 
law dealing with sedition applicable to many of the modern forms 
of this particular crime. I am assured from a most trustworthy 
source that the law is cumbrous and ineffective, and that the 
authorities, if they wish to deal with the offenders, are compelled 
to proceed by indictment, a method which is practically unwork- 
able. Then again, I am told that such cases have to be heard by 
a jury, and that when a conviction is obtained the prisoner passes 
automatically into the first division, where he is allowed to receive 
his friends and is, therefore, practically able to carry on whilst 
he is in prison precisely the same activities that he did when free, 
and which led to his arrest. This amounts to the ridiculous. 
What we want is an Act of Parliament which would make it 
possible to bring a person who is guilty of minor acts of sedition 
before a police court in order that the offences could be dealt 
with summarily. Of course, for graver acts he would naturally 
have to go for trial. In my judgment he clearly ought not to be 
treated as a first-class misdemeanant. Then again, should not 
the definition of sedition for this purpose be somewhat as follows : 
‘advocating the use of force for overturning the constitutional 
form of government in this country’? The advocacy of the use 
of force or any form of violence would be the very essence of the 
offence, and I think power should also be given to the police, 
whenever they have reasonable grounds for suspicion, to search 
premises without the necessity of applying to a court for a search 
warrant. I attach immense importance to a further power 
enabling them to search persons entering the country against 
whom there is any reasonable suspicion that they are importing 
seditious literature, etc., for the purpose of preaching and foment- 
ing sedition. 

I believe our experience of our police force, whether secret or 
of the ordinary professional character, justifies us in trusting 
it, and that there is no fear whatever that powers of this kind 
would be improperly used. The same penalties could no doubt 
apply to those who print and publish seditious literature. I 
believe that legislation of this character is the law of the United 
States of America and in Canada, and if my information is correct, 
it is of an even more drastic character. 

Further, it has always seemed to me that the Home Office 
is not the department of state which ought to be called upon to 
deal with Secret Service. The Home Secretary has a vast number 
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of duties to perform, he has to deal with legislation of all kinds, 
and he has to administer various laws in the interests of the well- 
being, and even of the health and safety, of the working com- 
munity. All this is inconsistent, in my judgment, with the 
administration of the criminal law in regard to Secret Service. 
It has always seemed to me that this should be under the Lord 
Chancellor, the head of the law, who would, of course, have the 
Attorney-General at his right hand to aid him, without whose 
fiat it might be rendered impossible to take any proceedings. 
In this way it would be possible to secure a more prompt adminis- 
tration of the law than is the case now, and the Secret Service 
officials would have less difficulty in bringing the offenders to 
justice when they have discovered them. 

I believe that the Secret Service officials would confirm the 
opinion I hold that foreign money has been freely used in this 
country to foment and promote sedition. I believe that our 
Secret Service agents have evidence of this, but they have not 
been able to deal with the offenders. Whether this is due to 
weakness in the law or weakness in administration it is impossible 
for me to say, but it appears to me that strengthening of the law 
and the administration in the way I have suggested would dispose 
of these drawbacks, to whatever cause they are to be attributed. 

The question is of importance, for a formidable conspiracy 
exists to-day for the purpose of overthrowing by force society as 
at present constituted, and of establishing upon its ruins a Soviet 
republic. It is easy to ridicule the object of the conspirators 
as impossible of attainment in a well-ordered community such 
as ours, and to describe their methods as so repugnant to our 
traditions as to be more likely to repulse than attract adherents. 
This is a simple, but a foolish, way of dismissing an unpleasant 
subject because it threatens to disturb the even tenor of our 
lives. 

Let me say that, in my belief, the head conspirators, who 
are not of our race, are in deadly earnest. To my mind it is 
wrong to class them as self-seekers or as adventurers. I regard 
them as men of great ability who are determined persistently to 
advance Communism in the profoundly mistaken belief that it 
will cure all evils and make the world a vastly better place than 
it is to-day. I will not attempt to argue that the Russian lesson 
conclusively proves them to be wrong. They will not admit 
that Communism can fail, and even if they admit that it has not 
realised their expectations in Russia, they have a thousand 
reasons ready to hand to prove that if Communism there had had 
a fair chance it would have succeeded. Their faith in it is 
undiminished. 

Some may say that the failure of Communism in Russia will 
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be a sufficient object-lesson to prevent the adoption of it here by a 
majority of our fellow-countrymen. I donot denyit. I ama pro- 
found believer in the strong common sense of our people, but is this 
a real safeguard in this particular danger? I think not, for it is 
undoubtedly true that the Communists do not propose to convert 
or even dream of converting a majority here to their principles. 
They do not believe in majorities. They hold that majorities, by 
reason of their size, are incapable of effecting any real purpose. 
The Communists have never had a majority in Russia. They 
have never pretended to have had it. At the most in Russia, 
out of a population of 130,000,000, the Communists have num- 
bered 600,000. In every country there is a minority which is 
either profoundly dissatisfied with things as they are ; or, having 
nothing to lose, is ready to gamble on a desperate throw ; or, 
fanatically believing in the justice and benefits of the end, is 
convinced that any means to attain it are justified. I cannot 
admit that there may not be such elements here in the propor- 
tion thought sufficient by the Communists for effective action. 

It is true, but it is no answer, that minority rule and the use 
of force are contrary to our traditions. In this country we rule 
by the ballot-box, and we do not make any change until a majority 
is convinced that change is right and necessary. Then we make 
it. Such principles have made our system of constitutional 
government the envy and example of the world, and they have 
made us strong and great. No responsible leader of any party in 
this country would for a moment enunciate any other principle 
than that of majority rule, and students of speeches by leaders of 
the Labour Party will find that they also give frequent and un- 
equivocal utterance to this doctrine. 

This consideration, however, is of no assistance to us in 
rejecting the thought that Communism is a danger. British 
traditions have no influence upon the leaders of the Communist 
conspiracy, because the leaders are not British. Let us not 
forget that the conspiracy is entirely foreign in origin, and that 
those who are actively engaged in advancing it here are either 
aliens, or, if of British birth, are paid agents employed in a sub- 
ordinate capacity to carry out the orders of their superiors. 

The conspiracy is world-wide. It seeks to establish Com- 
munism everywhere, but it concentrates upon this country 
because it believes that England is the enemy. Its headquarters 
are at Moscow. Its instrument is the Third International. Upon 
the Executive Committee of that body are Lenin and Trotzky— 
a fact which answers those apologists for the two leading Bol- 
shevists who assert that neither is concerned directly with the 
plot to overthrow our Constitution and to replace it by a Socialist 
republic. Three other leading Russian Bolshevists are on the 
Vor. XCI—No. 540 ° 
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Executive of the Third International: Bukharin, Radek, and 
Zinoviev—the last is chairman. No other country except Russia 
has five representatives or five votes. To Great Britain one 
representative and one vote are allotted. 

Linked to the Third International is the Red International of 
Labour Unions. This is an international union of trade unions 
which support revolution, the Workers’ Republic, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and other Bolshevist objects. 

In this country, the Communist Party represents the aims of 
the Third International. Its weekly organ is the Communist, and 
it also publishes a monthly magazine entitled the Communist 
Review. Those who desire to know at first hand what Com- 
munism hopes to achieve and what methods it is employing to 
attain its ends should’ study those publications. Its membership 
is not confined to the proletariat. It admits anyone who is 
sufficiently revolutionary to subscribe to its views. 

The Red International of Labour Unions has its branch in 
this country. The ‘ British Bureau ’ has its offices in Wellington 
Street, Strand. The moving spirit, the late Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, is the link for Great Britain 
between the Third International and the Red International of 
Labour Unions, as he is a member of the Executive of both 
bodies. 

The aims and objects of the Red Trade Union International 
are ‘to organise the working mass in the whole world for the 
overthrow of capitalism, the emancipation of the toilers from 
oppression and exploitation, and the establishment of the Socialist 
Commonwealth.’ The methods to be pursued are revolutionary, 
and the immediate object of the British Bureau is to capture 
British trade unions for revolutionary Socialism. 

Disclosures in the courts and elsewhere respecting the inner 
history of recent strikes must have profoundly disquieted all 
sympathisers with and supporters of the trade union movement. 
Though it is not my present purpose to question the policy of 
those trade union leaders who thrust trade unions into the 
welter of politics, I cannot but think that they themselves, as 
convinced believers in the trade union movement, must regret 
the day that they based the political ‘Labour’ Party upon an 
industrial movement. They are now bitterly and maliciously 
attacked by the Communists. The Red Trade Union International 
says that those who ‘ declare against revolutionary activity in the 
unions must be made to understand that the unions will have 
no room for them in the future. If they want to bolster up the 
capitalist system, let them do it in a capitalist organisation : the 
unions are for altogether different purposes.’ The unions are to 
affiliate with the Red International for the Revolution, ‘ never 
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resting content with wage adjustments, regulation of working 
hours, or participation in shop control in conjunction with the 
capitalists.’ I do not know what line of argument those trade 
union leaders who are to be excommunicated adopt in reply to 
these attacks, but I do believe that if politics had not been per- 
mitted to enter the unions their position would be much stronger. 
Even now, if they would revert to the old practice and agree to 
keep politics out of the unions, they would gain many supporters 
from trade unionists who differ entirely from them politically. 

Of the methods employed in discrediting the trade union 
leaders we have recently had an illustration in the evidence given 
in Mr. Thomas’s libel action. We can, and do, recognise his 
courage in taking steps to vindicate himself from charges which 
were brought against him by the extremists. But has not his 
action two lessons for us? The first is that we ought not to 
leave to individuals, through the courts, the task of exposing the 
despicable methods employed by the Communists against public 
men. The Thomas case teaches us that the Communists, having 
no regard for the decencies of public life, should be placed outside 
the pale of public controversy. 

Secondly, the case shows us how near a strike of this kind can 
bring us to actual revolution. So far as we can gather from the 
evidence given in this case, it was only the decision of individuals 
who declined to participate longer in the action of their colleagues 
when they appreciated the real aim of the active spirits among 
the strike leaders that prevented the Revolution for which the 
Communists have been so long working. Happily for the country, 
there were men on this occasion in the direction of affairs who 
were ready to risk their careers rather than allow the strike to 
develop into the Revolution. But do we know that at another 
time there will be men so courageous? Surely the Communists 
should not be allowed again to be in a position to jeopardise 
public safety and to put it in the balance against the moral 
courage of any individual. If there must be strikes, let them be 
confined to industrial objects, and not be allowed to extend to 
politics, for which the ballot-box and the hustings are the battle 
ground. 

To-day there is danger ahead. The active Communists have 
abandoned strikes and-chosen the unemployed as weapons to 
effect their purpose. They see in the presence of the unemployed 
a mass of discontent with existing conditions which they believe 
they can turn to account. No matter that the Government has 
done more to relieve distress arising from unemployment than any 
previous Government, or that the present conditions are abnormal 
as a result of economic conditions arising out of the war. The 
Communist says that in Soviet Russia there is no unemployment. 
o2 
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He admits the famine, but attributes it to the wickedness of the 
capitalistic States which surround the Soviet republic, or to the 
ordinary conditions which make famines in Russia of periodical 
occurrence. There is no unemployment, he says, because the 
capitalistic State has gone. The obvious sequel is to destroy it 
here, and then there will be work for all. Destroy it by direct 
action, if possible; but do not neglect the more subtle policy. 
Make such demands that the capitalistic State cannot grant them 
and exist. Hence the demand for maintenance for the unem- 
ployed at full trade union rates. The outcome that would result, 
that men who get full maintenance without working are not 
likely to work without compulsion, does not worry the Com- 
munists. They want to create impossible conditions as an 
approach to the Revolution. Shall we allow them to do it ? 

The Communists have organised an International Union of 
the Unemployed. It is financed by the Third International as a 
weapon in the fight to overthrow capitalism. It is, they say, 
“one of the secret ramifications of our organisation.’ The Third 
International supplies ‘ experienced instructors for the purpose 
of instructing the unemployed in political questions.’ It is not 
difficult to imagine the ‘instruction’ that is given. Those who 
are interested will find it in a broadsheet entitled Out of Work, 
which is published by the London District Council of Unemployed. 
Six agitators despatched by the Third International were said 
recently to be at work among the unemployed in London. Hence 
the well-organised processions, the sieges of boards of guardians 
and soon. I cannot understand why these agitators should have 
been admitted to the country. Surely their purpose to exploit 
the unemployed in the interests of the Socialist Revolution must 
have been well known. If the law is at present too weak to keep 
them out, it should be strengthened without delay. Such men 
have no right or claim for freedom to carry on their nefarious 
profession in this country. 

They are doubtless well paid for their work. Where does the 
money come from? Not from the unemployed themselves— 
that is certain. The unsavoury story of the Daily Herald jewels 
is well known. It shows the ease with which funds for revolu- 
tionary purposes can be obtained from abroad from enemies of 
this country. How much is being obtained to-day from such 
sources? The revolutionaries here have expensive offices for 
their organisation, and large staffs. They freely distribute much 
printed propaganda, and their organisers are at work in all 
directions. A Bolshevist agent a year ago said that their expen- 
diture exceeded z3,000/. a month, and, if I mistake not, Com- 
munist activities since that time have increased to a considerable 
degree. 
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Why do we allow funds from abroad to be transmitted for this 
purpose? Surely if we would stop the Revolution, inspired by 
alien agitators in the first place, directed by alien organisations, 
and financed by alien money, we can quickly inflict a mortal blow 
by preventing funds for revolutionary propaganda reaching those 
for whom they are designed in this country. I do not want to be 
misunderstood. As a politician of many years’ standing, I do not 
want to interfere with political propaganda which seeks to achieve 
its ends by constitutional methods. We may object to the ends 
and think them wrong and productive of disaster. I think that 
the ‘ Labour’ Party’s programme is of that nature; but I know 
that so long as the ‘ Labour’ Party desires to achieve its policy 
by constitutional means, and will not endeavour to give effect to 
it until a majority of electors through the ballot-box gives the 
party a specific mandate to act, my duty is to argue against it on 
the platform and in the Press in an endeavour to prevent the 
‘Labour ’ Party obtaining a majority for its views. 

When propaganda is not used for constitutional, but for 
revolutionary, ends, then I believe that in the interests of good 
government we have the right to stop it and to punish those who 
advocate using force to secure it, just as much as we try to prevent 
crime, or failing, punish the criminals. 

It is for these reasons that I advocate the establishment of a 
strong, efficient, properly financed Secret Service. One other 
reason I would give. It frequently happens that able men who 
have been elected to posts of responsibility in their various 
Labour organisations resign their offices because of the violent 
language of some of their members. Surely it must make them 
wonder what is going on when they see that the Government takes 
no notice of these attempts at sedition. Do we want to encourage 
our people to be loyal to the Constitution or to indulge in anarchy 
and its terrible consequences ? 


LoNnG OF WRAXALL. 
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ON MILLIONAIRES AND WAR PROFITEERS 


THERE are not very many millionaires in the world, but there 
are enough of them to raise a very serious problem of scientific 
economics: whether we could not do without them, whether 
this earth might not be a richer, a happier and altogether better- 
mannered place if the superwealthy persons did not exist. There 
are quite a number of thoughtful people, without any trace of 
envy in their minds, who are, with perfect impartiality, asking 
whether a modern millionaire is really the legitimate or necessary 
successor to a medizval monarch. 

Let not millionaires imagine that the emotional persons who 
preach Communism at street corners (and in University journals) 
are their gravest or most numerous enemies. The Communists 
have the serious disability that they never stop their oratory in 
order to think—and men who never think are more dangerous to 
themselves than to their enemies. Whatever may be the vices 
of the superwealthy, they will not be seriously shaken by the 
amateurish sociology of the Communists. To string your opponent 
to a lamp-post, or shoot him in the courtyard, is the same kind of 
dull-headed stupidity that has reduced Russia to tyranny and 
starvation. Before that great experiment in “‘ red” philosophy 
there was perhaps a prima facie case for considering the advantages 
of Communism as a manner of relieving poverty. A few years 
of rule by the Russian revolutionaries have been worth a library 
of theory. Never have any social reformers so conclusively 
proved—by their own deeds—that they were absurdly wrong. 
Against the Communists the millionaires are fairly safe. The 
millionaire’s chief and most dangerous critic is the quiet common- 
sense person who is prepared to argue according to the strictest 
rules of logic and statistics ; who holds (in common with that by 
no means fanatical extremist, Cardinal Richelieu) that the supreme 
rule is ‘ tout par raison.’ Some people desire to know what are 
the exact virtues and vices of the millionaires, and having found 
them, they will be ready to weigh them impartially and declare 
them necessary or unnecessary as the evidence proves. 

There is no reason why the problem of the millionaire should 
not be approached on exactly the same lines as any other scientific 
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question. Why should the merits and demerits of millionaires 
be decided on tubs at a noisy street corner, and the value of iron 
ore be discovered by analysis in a quiet chemical laboratory ? 
Why should we not discover the social value of a millionaire as 
calmly as we consider the value of anything else? Let him come 
before the tribunal of common-sense citizens and prove that he 
is a public advantage. For without doubt there is a prima facie 
case against him to-day; as there was an obvious case against 
him-in those not altogether dissimilar days when the millionaires 
of the Roman Empire had brought their great capital to degenerate 
ignominy and their provinces to revolt. Once again to-day 
a great empire seems to be allowing its wealthy men to get a 
perilous grasp on its public affairs. 

These moments of plutocratic danger are not a persistent 
phenomenon in the history of the world. There have been 
plenty of wealthy barons and merchant-princes throughout 
human existence, but they have not often been either excessively 
rich or excessively self-assertive. They have usually shown a 
certain discretion in their claims. But to-day they are creeping 
persistently into public life. They are becoming Cabinet Ministers; 
they are cornering our food, etc.: only as lately as the Boer War 
it would almost seem that they engaged the British Empire to 
capture the mines for a gang of international financiers. 

The war produced the repugnant sight of brave men dying in 
the field, while other men made great fortunes by staying at 
home. 

The war-profiteers have themselves thrown down the final 
gage of battle to the quiet and thoughtful man. They have 
themselves forced us to consider the problem, Are millionaires a 
useful class ? 

Let the terms be defined more carefully. By the word 
‘millionaire’ I mean one who has a large surplus, after paying for 
his necessities of existence. It is a little difficult to define it as 
any particular sum. A large rent roll from a carefully nursed 
estate means, in practice, much less surplus than the personal 
receipts of the man who ‘ plunges’ on the Stock Exchange without 
any other responsibilities than an office and a few clerks. In 
1920 there were 148 people chargeable in the United Kingdom 
with incomes over £100,000 a year. For the purposes of argu- 
ment we can take even half that sum a year as laying its recipient 
open to the charge that he has got too much, and must surrender 
a part unless he can prove his social right to it. 

It is really on this question of the social right to wealth that 
the argument turns. Beneath the precise amount of the wealth 
is the still more important question of how it has been acquired. 
There are many who deny that any man can be worth {100,000 
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a year; but one can surely think of cases where humanity with 
one voice would grant ten times that sum—for example, for the 
discovery of a manner of using the tides as a motive and heating 
power instead of coal. To do away with London soot would be 
well worth a tax of a million pounds a year for the inventor. 
Whether the genius would be so grasping or have so much bad 
taste as to ask or accept such a large sum, will be discussed later. 
Again, a perfect cure for several of the most fatal physical diseases 
of humanity would also be worth (in hard cash) a really sub- 
stantial sum. But whether a man should be allowed to make 
a million by cornering wheat or sugar, or anything else, is surely 
quite another matter. 

Again, why one man should have been allowed to make a 
fortune by supplying something or other for soldiers, while other 
men were dying in the field for mere subsistence wages, is a 
matter that requires more than an evasive answer. 

The essential and fundamental point is the answer to this 
question: Does the millionaire give value for his money? 
Many have given large value, it must be admitted. Such early 
fortune-makers as Richard Whittington, ‘ that famos marchant 
and mercer,’ probably were well worth their profits. They were 
pioneers in trade much more than profiteers ; he and his like led 
the way in putting a greater supply of goods at the disposal of a 
people who were not yet very far over the modest line of sub- 
sistence ; in other words, many of the early merchants developed 
civilisation as a whole, as well as their own wealth. There was 
another point about Whittington that deserves careful notice : 
when he had perforce to leave his wealth, and also before he died, 
he returned his profits to the community by innumerable public 
gifts. Indeed, he was not such a great man in other ways; and 
had it not been for his public benevolence probably he would have 
been long ago forgotten. But Londoners could scarcely forget a 
man who had left his useful memorials (bridges, libraries, halls) 
scattered over their city. Again, Sir Thomas Gresham, the great 
City magnate of Elizabeth’s day, unscrupulous and even dishonest 
though he was, did a large service in developing our trading 
intercourse with the world at large. His usefulness to England 
is not altogether unfairly summed up in that Royal Exchange 
which he built out of his spoils. And there were dozens of mer- 
chants, who may be called the millionaires of eighteenth century 
London, who must have contributed a great deal by their energy 
to the increasing comfort of the ordinary citizen, whom they 
supplied with goods before unprocurable. 

To jump to another field of industry, surely Coke of Holkham 
was worth both his peerage and his fortune in return for his 
initiative in the development of English agriculture ; he increased 
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his rent roll from £2200 in 1776 to £20,000 in 1816, and looking 
back on the results of his example, it would be rash to say that 
he was not worth his money. Not to mention living persons, 
there are innumerable other names that could be used as examples 
of very wealthy men who were, on the whole, worth their fortunes. 
Thus, Jacques Coeur in France; perhaps even the Fuggers of 
Austria may have helped to create international friendships and 
international trade, although when they began meddling in 
politics, and provided Charles with the money necessary to bribe 
the Electors of the German Empire, then they may have helped as 
much to international quarrelling as friendship. Nevertheless, 
somebody had to show that there were possibilities for civilisation 
on a bigger scale than an agricultural manor or even a nation ; 
and the Fuggers and their kind did pioneer work undoubtedly. 
They developed silver and copper and quicksilver mines; they 
traded in spice and silks and wools ; they even acted as agents for 
indulgences—but all millionaires have their weak spots. Any- 
how they became perhaps the greatest millionaire group of 
the late Middle Ages ; indeed, they laid the foundation of a good 
deal of modern life, with all its advantages and disadvantages. 
They became princes, and their descendants are now nobles of 
their land. They have been the very type of millionairedom in 
most of its phases, and perhaps they paid for their keep; they 
certainly deserve the full credit of the doubt. 

But it is only an innocent mind that believes for a moment 
that every man who has made a large fortune has been either 
honest or useful, or has given any real return for his money. 

No man of the world can believe that the majority of great 
fortunes (especially in modern days) have been won by real 
intellect and real service to the community—in other words, that 
value has been given for the money received by the millionaire. 
Surely there is no other test of the lawfulness of his possessions 
except reasonable proof of having paid a just price for them. 
In some cases, the fortune is only a lucky fluke; such luck as 
being on the spot instead of a better man; or the capacity for 
unscrupulous seizing of an opportunity. The qualities that 
allow a man to make a million of money have been much over- 
rated. They are far from being always virtuous qualities ; they 
are often only a more subtle form of the animal alertness which 
enables one dog to snatch a bone before the other can reach it. 

The most useful quality for a man who wants to make a 
million is the determination to consider his own interests before 
those of anyone else. I have already admitted that (especially 
in earlier days) this self-seeking often coincided with a considerable 
amount of advantage to others. It can still coincide, but only 
an innocent-abroad believes that it so often does so to the extent 
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that the millionaires would have us believe. It is no advantage 
to the community as a whole if one man by ruthlessness (or even 
by superior skill, for that matter) crushes out many other rivals, 
and builds one great business instead of more smaller ones ; for 
society must consider the happiness and success of the majority, 
not of the few. Ifthe big business is more economic in its working, 
then it may be argued that it is an advantage to everybody. But 
serious doubts are now being thrown on the economy of the big 
industrial organisations; there are notorious cases where the 
overhead charges (e.g., highly salaried managers) are sweeping 
away the economies otherwise gained. 

Besides, there is more than a matter of plain finance here. 
The person who believes that man is an individual personality as 
well as a unit of an economic machine, begins to see that the 
difference between dealing with a personal craftsman or shop- 
keeper and an impersonal factory or central store is a moral and 
ethical question as much as an economic one. Is it safe for the 
soul of humanity that it should submit its destiny to a few super- 
men, even though they organise their factories and stores with a 
superhuman precision? After all the sociological experts have 
laid down their laws of human intercourse and established their 
laws of corporate social action, it still remains true that the 
human individual is the chief factor in society. That is why the 
country gentleman of the eighteenth century, or even the baron 
of the medieval times, dealing as an individual instead of a 
limited-liability company, was a more human and more rational 
leader than the most accomplished organiser of the most econo- 
mical factory in existence. The fact is mentioned here to show 
that the successful captain of industry cannot prove a title to his 
millions by merely showing that he can turn out goods cheaper 
than the small workshop. But even the economic supremacy of 
the large factory is not above the gravest suspicion ; and if that 
be so, one more argument for the value of the millionaire goes 
overboard. 

Again, is there any open-eyed person who believes that the 
general effect of the superwealthy person is good for the com- 
munity as a whole? Even admitting that certain people have 
rightly made out their case for a great fortune, is it conceivable 
that their luxurious career has a steadying effect on their neigh- 
bours? Does it conduce to that balance and rational sobriety and 
tolerable simplicity (which must always be the foundation of a 
healthy race) to see abnormal persons with the power and the will 
to throw all limitations to the winds ? One does not merely refer 
to the tales of millionaires’ dinners in New York. One means all 
those half-unconscious disregards of others’ feelings and rights, 
which are in fact (as well as on the stage) the result of unlimited 
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wealth. The bran-new millionaire in Punch, who apologised to 
his guest for only three footmen being up to open the door at 
midnight, was founded cn a man who really lived—most of the 
terrible people in romance have more terrible originals in real life. 
In short, the millionaire is not merely a financial problem—as he 
probably imagines himself. He must not only show a clean 
audit sheet ; he must show that, after he has made his money 
honestly, he can spend it wisely. We must judge his taste and 
manners as well as his economic claims. That judgment alone 
will sweep most of the modern plutocrats out of court ; whereas 
the great country gentlemen of the Tudor and Stuart and Georgian 
days might have stood a chance on this point. 

But even assuming that we decide, on the whole, that the best 
of millionaires are too expensive a luxury for these hard times, 
can we crudely legislate them out of existence? Only the 
Communists could be so dull-witted as to imagine that it can be 
done by a stroke of the law, or that the case is so simple as to be 
covered by one remedy. So long as we, as a community, consent 
to reward special ability by special rewards, so long we must in 
logic allow a man to possess a million if his services are worth as 
much. We admit the principle as long as we allow patents and 
copyrights, which are legal rules by which, in substance, a special 
reward is given for special ability ; though be it noted that the 
reward is strictly limited to a specific time and to really original 
skill. But the capacity to invent a new machine or a new process, 
to write a brilliant novel or a learned philosophy, such are not 
the only forms of special ability which are worthy of protection. 
Every wise society will encourage all forms of special skill which 
tend to the greater culture and happiness of the race. And one 
of the most obvious of these forms is the capacity for industrial 
organisation, which is perhaps the most useful characteristic of 
the normal millionaire in his healthier aspect. If any men have 
made a million in a legitimate sense, it has most often been by 
their skill in organising a factory or a store in such a way that 
many customers find it more profitable and convenient to buy 
there rather than elsewhere. The useful -industries and com- 
mercial exchanges of the world have probably been developed by 
men who had this ability of organising. If we admit that this 
work has been a benefit to mankind (there are many good argu- 
ments against the admission, we must remember), then we may 
logically say that this special ability should be encouraged by 
special rewards, as we allow them under the laws of copyright and 
patents. 

In short, if the millionaires can prove that they do exceptional 
services, it may be admitted that they have a claim to a larger 
share of the products than duller people. Let me take the 
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millionaire at his lowest, and agree that he shall have his extra 
payment in hard cash. Adam Smith wrote: ‘ Honour is a great 
part of the reward of all honourable employment’; but then the 
writer was a philosopher and not a trader. We must take the 
traders as we find them and pay them in cash, if we want their 
services, however much we may regret their tastes. It is no good 
hiding our heads in sentiment, pretending that men will work as 
hard without the encouragement of greater reward for harder 
work. There are thousands who disregard this materialist rule ; 
but in the world at large they are swamped by the millions who 
want a stimulus. The doctrine of equality of rewards is a com- 
mendable goal for angels, but it is a heavenly truth which must 
be sipped in moderation by the imperfect digestions of earth. 
For the moment, mankind finds itself (against its will, perhaps) 
possessed of a mind and a will which works most satisfactorily on 
the system of payment by results. If the Labour Party, quite 
rightly, desires to do away with the idle rich, it must at least give 
a hearing to the case of the man who says that he has been excep- 
tionally energetic, which is the claim of the millionaire. 

The question then arises, How can it be decided whether the 
millionaire has proved his claim ; and how much is he entitled to 
take for his services ? Of course he maintains that he only takes 
what people freely give him in the process of free competition. 
The reply would, perhaps, pass in a schoolboy’s essay, but the 
man of the world merely smiles at the suggestion. Did the war- 
millionaires of recent years only take what was offered them in 
free competition? And who decided the competition, if it really 
were such? A few hundred Government officials, some of whom 
were the friends of the manufacturers, the rest distracted to get 
material of war, on any terms, out of a selfish gang of profiteers 
who demanded (in a very terrible sense) their pound of flesh—paid 
for by heroes in trenches. The whole history of million-making 
is against this theory that the community pays its debt to the 
millionaires as a free offering. But it is possible to conceive of a 
state of affairs where there would be an element of real choice ; 
and therefore a real test whether the general public thought the 
millionaire’s price excessive or reasonable. 

Take, as an example, a factory organised on the principles 
advocated by the new guild economists ; a factory wherein the 
whole working staff (both of managers and clerks and artisans) 
would form the general meeting of the guild-company. In this 
guild-company, the men who appointed the directors would be 
the experienced working staff. As their own wages and share in 
the profits would depend entirely on the choice of the right (that 
is, the most efficient) men for the directorate, this choice would 
have to be well made under penalty of the company going down 
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in competition with other firms whose staffs made a better choice. 
Can it be doubted that a rational staff would be only too glad to 
close with any first-class organiser who had been so successful 
that he had become a millionaire? But there would be an 
element of real choice. A guild-company would not pay for a 
man who had been lucky rather than really intelligent. It would 
not necessarily keep on as its managing directors those whose 
chief capacity had been a heartless bargaining with their country 
in the agony of war. But there are geniuses for organisation who 
might be well worth taking over by the new management (at the 
conversion of a limited liability company into a guild-company) 
at something approaching their millionaire figures. 

Again, as long as mankind requires the spur of reward, it 
might be possible to encourage the really useful millionaire by 
allowing him to take a fixed percentage on the profits of the firm, 
as a bonus. This would be merely applying the sauce for the 
gander which is already recommended for the goose by those 
social reformers who advocate co-partnership in industry. The 
capital share of the magnate would be fixed both in amount and 
in interest ; that is, instead of allowing him to seize all the surplus 
profits after the wages and other costs of production had been 
met, the capitalist would only take a fixed interest on his capital, 
while the working staff would get the surplus—thus exactly 
reversing the present basis of industry. But note the position 
of the millionaire who has been chosen as a manager, and is, 
therefore, a member of the working staff. It would be perfectly 
open to him to bargain with the company that, as he was so 
indispensable to its success, it ought to agree to his receiving 
a special bonus on all profits over and above the general share. 
Here, again, whether his demands were admitted would entirely 
turn on whether he proved that he was worth his terms. Can 
anyone doubt that the millionaire who is really worth it will get 
his fair share in the open market ? There would be, in short, a 
competition for energetic millionaires. If one guild or company 
did not engage them, a rival one would ; and it would be to the 
advantage of the community to see that a really useful man got 
a fair wage. To admit that he could not be able to get his fair 
share is a somewhat serious indictment of the ‘open market’ 
system in which he is now assumed to work. If the millionaires 
are not prepared to face open competition (their own claim) their 
neighbours will grow suspicious of their value. 

But there is another way of controlling the millionaire without 
hanging him on a lamp-post, as the Communists desire to hang 
everyone who does not agree with them. We must realise that a 
large part of the harm committed by millionaires does not happen 
so much when they are alive as after they are dead. It is the 
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accumulation of great masses of capital during generations that 
is so dangerous to a community ; and the danger is increased by 
the obvious fact that this accumulated capital will become the 
more dangerous if it has passed into the hands of incapable or idle 
descendants. There isa plausible case that the original millionaire 
must have had some kind of ability—even if he were only a ‘cute 
and lucky gambler on the Stock Exchange. But the case for his 
descendants gets progressively less plausible. Their millions are 
obviously nothing more than pure luck. A rational nation might, 
therefore, decide to allow a man a fair chance of making what he 
could during his life (within the common-sense limits that forbid a 
man the methods of highway robbery and burglary, or such 
obvious restrictions as a law against a sweating wage) ; but it 
might refuse to allow him to pass on his whole fortune to others 
who had not made it. In other words, a large part of the problem 
of millionaires might be solved by a drastic taking of death duties. 
If, say, no one could leave more than 10,000/. to each child, or say 
50,000/. in all, then the next generation would have to earn its 
millions, if it had acquired a taste for such a questionable luxury. 
Inherited wealth clearly escapes the ability test. But, on the 
other hand, a moderate unearned income may be not altogether a 
bad thing, at least in the present noisy world ; where it may be 
well that at least occasional people should be free from making a 
living by submitting to the somewhat vulgar scramble of competi- 
tion, which now more often gives the prize to the ruthless and crude 
rather than to the scrupulous and sensitive. But that is a side issue. 

In general, it may be said that it will not be necessary to 
proceed against the millionaire by coercive legislation. Far 
better to bring about a state of affairs which will allow the matter 
to be decided in each case on its merits. Let us endeavour (by 
guild-companies or some other form of industrial co-operation, 
co-partnership or otherwise) to submit the million-maker to the 
test of a really free market. By all means let him make his 
million if he can persuade any group of men to pay that price 
for his services. We can leave him with a market for his ability, 
but he must himself find a purchaser ; and he really cannot expect 
us to preserve an unreasonable part of his estate in the hands of 
his descendants who have not made it. This would be trans- 
gressing the laws regarding the reward of ability. All we can 
do for him is to provide that he shall have a fair market for his 
ware of special ability ; if he can get an engagement there, then 
he is free to take as large a salary as anyone will pay him. 

The free market will probably necessitate that there shall be 
a minimum wage; that is, no one must be driven down below 
a rational standard of life. There must also be some kind of 
guarantee against the starvation screw of unemployment, which 
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might drive a man to accept the harsh terms that the dread of 
conquest drove the nation to give to ruthless war-profiteers. 
This guarantee of employment is the most difficult problem of 
modern social reform; and if we cannot solve it the profiteers, 
small and large, will long continue to laugh in their sleeves ; 
which is probably the reason why Governments, being so often 
the friends of profiteers, have carefully avoided finding any 
solution. But once we can be certain that no dread of undeserved 
unemployment will drive the working class to harsh terms, then 
we can well afford to let a man get his million if he can get his 
price, for if men are free from dread of unemployment they will 
not agree to unfair terms. 

It will be observed that so far this argument has proceeded 
on the assumption that the problem of millionaires is in the main 
a matter of finance. The question raised has been whether they 
give good value for their money. If they demand to be paid for 
their services in the currency of the realm, then it has been 
assumed that this is the right test of their worth. It has been 
looked at as an exchange of special ability for special rewards in 
cash. But it is time to raise wider issues. The test of the 
market-place is not the final touchstone of human relationships. 
When the millionaires fight for their market price in cash, they 
are ignoring most of the essential facts that distinguish a civilised 
man froma beast of prey. Toassume that a man has the moral right 
to take all that he can get is to assume that life is a mere trading 
transaction with the shop and the counting-house as its centre. 

It is a most fundamental error to assume any’ such thing. 
When the millionaire measures his gains by a ledger account, he 
ignores the fact that all the things in life have nothing to do with 
a ledger, and that the bulk of the wealth of life has nothing to do 
with political economy. He must be reminded that none of the 
great men of the world have regarded fortune-making as anything 
but a trivial incident, a mere stepping-stone to what they really 
wanted. We must call to the attention of the men who insist 
on their million reward before they will use their special abilities 
(whatever they may be), that no poet made a fortune, no philo- 
sopher wrote for anything but a meagre pittance. A few artists, 
a very few, have got a small fraction of their wealthy patrons’ 
income, but here again the greatest artists of the world have given 
their genius for nothing if they could not find a buyer. Great 
thoughts, great imaginations, great science, and all that can be 
called genius—which is ability too large for measurements— 
all these things have rarely been graded by their money value ; 
they have been paid for in other coins than the ones dealt 
in by bank clerks. In the Middle Ages it was considered a 
somewhat indecent thing to make too much money; they even 
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made profiteering a crime in many cases, and the Church said that 
usurers were damned. We must realise that money-making as a 
profession is a modern vice to a large extent. The Roman pluto- 
crats of the late Republic were an early exception, on the whole. 

The man with the mercenary mind is the exception rather 
than the rule. The normal man wants a sufficiency in return 
for his work, and is even stimulated, up to a point, by the offer 
of a little more; but it is only the crude, narrow mind that 
deliberately works for a financial fortune as an end. The real 
enthusiasts, the most active, the most intelligent, have other 
values. Indeed, it is the millionaire’s chief opportunity that 
most men are too careless of their own interests to guard them- 
selves against the more cunning mind of those who make personal 
gain their chief business in life. There are millionaires who are 
superwealthy because there are so many people who allow their 
own share to be snatched away without protest. 

It may therefore be asked whether the solution of our difficulty 
is not to make all men as grasping and selfish as the men who 
take more than their share. The cure would be worse than the 
disease ; and there are signs that the unhealthy continuation of 
superwealth will cease for other reasons than the envy of their 
poorer neighbours. Our present powers of production are 
indeed so vast that society could easily pay the over-wealthy 
their yearly interest (like degenerate fat animals in a cage) with- 
out much feeling the burden. It will not be envy so much as 
moral indignation, and a kind of nauseous repugnance, that will 
make the millionaire an object of disgust in decent society. 
The very wealthy man was‘a possibility so long as his particular 
ability had some of the qualities of the romantic hero—even the 
nabobs from India had taken risks and had displayed sound 
nerves. But when wealth is so often made by the cunning of 
the card-sharper and the inhuman callousness of the miser, then 
society will soon call a halt. If the wealthy can‘behave like 
useful men while they are making their wealth, and like gentle- 
men when they are spending it, then man is so unselfish a creature 
that long may such wealthy men continue. But the new million- 
aires, it would seem, are not prepared to consider our wishes in 
this direction. They are too often as regardless of their neigh- 
bours’ welfare as if they were highwaymen, and they are neither 
so well mannered nor so picturesquely dressed, if all the traditions 
are true. It will be an ironical ending to these plutocrats who 
are buying themselves titles (having bought everything else 
procurable) if they pass away, not because they had made so 
much money but rather because they were ‘ no gentlemen.’ 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
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‘LIBERALISM AND LABOUR’ 


I.—FrRom A LIBERAL STANDPOINT 


WRITING on the assumption that a General Election was 
imminent, Sir Ernest Hatch, in the January Nineteenth Century 
and After, advocates a line of policy which he thinks should be 
adopted in order to defeat, or if not reduce to impotence, the 
Coalition Government. His method of destroying the Liberal- 
Conservative Coalition is by a coalition of Liberals and Labour. 
I write before the National Conference of Coalition Liberals is 
held to make a declaration of policy and to start a new National 
Liberal Organisation, and before the Prime Minister speaks in sup- 
port of that policy and makes an announcement about the General 
Election. I assume that when the General Election takes place 
union or co-operation in some form or other will be maintained 
between the two wings of the Coalition under the leadership 
—effective if not official in the case of both—of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Sir Ernest Hatch, I fear, has let his hopes and feelings guide 
his pen. He thinks of things as he would like them to be, not as 
they are. He is living in a political dreamland back in the days 
of the old two-party system, with a docile Labour tail hanging 
on to the Liberals. While party names remain, the tenets of 
parties have changed. Unionists must disappear, since Unionism 
is dead and buried by the creation of the Irish Free State. Con- 
servatives are no longer Conservative, except a small section of 
them. There are Conservatives who are Liberal in everything 
except in name. The Coalition Liberals have been a middle 
party, but consider that they have permeated the Conservatives 
with Liberalism as expressed in action. The followers of Mr. 
Asquith, in order to emphasise their dissociation from the Coalition 
Liberals, have assumed the name of the Independent Liberal 
Party, but if any member of that party wishes to live up to this 
title by opposing some part of the official programme, or by 
recognising an element of Liberalism in Mr. Lloyd George, then 
he loses his independence while trying to assert it. There are 
Liberals who stand by the progressive policy of Liberalism ; there 
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are others who on economic questions are more reactionary than 
the average Conservative. Parties are in the melting-pot, and 
each party is itself a coalition of elements, not always in complete 
harmony on every question. 

Sir Ernest Hatch is concerned more with tactics than with 
policy. He looks to Labour to play the part of handmaiden to 
the Independent Liberals. It would be a perfectly ideal state of 
things from the Liberal point of view if Labour were to coalesce 
with the Liberals to turn out the present Coalition and then 
assume the position of a junior party in a new Coalition. We 
have, however, to face the hard, stern facts of the situation. 
Labour is now a distinct national party with ideals and a policy 
of its own antagonistic to Liberalism ; it would be just as hostile 
to a Liberal Government as it is to a Conservative-Liberal Govern- 
ment, and has no intention of adopting tactics which would 
defeat the Lloyd George Government in order to put an Asquith 
Government in its place. 

I cannot follow Sir Ernest Hatch in his deductions from the 
results of bye-elections, or in his attempt to find common ground 
between Liberalism and Labour, or in his effort to ignore Liberal 
influences in the Coalition Government. 

In the first place he attaches too much importance to bye- 
elections as indicating ‘ a manifestation of dissatisfaction with the 
Coalition Government.’ His statistics are not conclusively 
convincing. There were twenty elections, he states, in ‘ repre- 
sentative constituencies’ last year (the Liberal Year Book gives 
twenty-one). In the twenty-one contests the Coalition held ten, 
won one from Labour, lost three to Labour, lost two to Indepen- 
dents, while the Liberals lost one to Labour and had one seat 
left. Not a very inspiring result from the Liberal point of view ! 

If we take the whole of the bye-election figures since the 
General Election, they do not suggest that the Coalition has lost 
ground to the extent which would upset it at a General Election, 
provided always that conditions remain pretty much as at 
present. There have been seventy-two bye-elections. In eleven 
constituencies the Coalitionists had a walk-over; they held 
thirty-eight of the other seats, lost sixteen and gained two, so 
that they retained forty-five out of the seventy-two seats vacated. 

The majority of votes polled can be swung to either side 
according to the disposal of the 102,816 votes polled by Indepen- 
dents. The Independents are Conservatives and are not on 
all questions against the Coalition. The bye-elections show that 
the Government losses are fewer than the bye-election losses which 
have befallen other Governments returned by huge majorities. 
The last General Election was fought at a time of excitement, 
when people were still in the emotional war mood. The electors, 
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says Mr. Asquith, were ‘ dazzled ’ and ‘ dazed ’ by the ‘ iridescent 
imposture ’ of the Coalition tactics, and gave the Government ‘ a 
book of blank cheques,’ which have been used to perpetrate all 
the crimes in the political calendar. Yet the people are not show- 
ing any marked resentment against the ‘ iridescent’ impostors, 
and still less a disposition to put any other party in their place. 
That is the reading of the electoral barometer as indicated by the 
contests which have taken place since November 1918. 

Students of political meteorology should not attach too much 
importance to bye-elections. Election statistics can be analysed 
in a way to suit the particular object in view. One can cite results 
which would suggest that the Independent Liberal voters are a 
disappearing quantity. At many bye-elections Liberal candidates 
received less than one-fourth of the votes polled. Take a few 
examples: At St. Albans and at Sunderland the Free Liberal 
candidates received less than one-seventh, at Ashton-under-Lyne 
about one-fifth. There was a strong Liberal candidate at Dartford, 
an old Liberal seat, but he captured only one-fifth of the votes. 
What became of the former Liberal votes ? They went to Coalition 
Liberals or to Labour. While the conditions at bye-elections are 
always abnormal, three or four cornered contests have become a 
permanent feature of our political system, and are detrimental to 
the interests of minority parties. 

Sir Ernest Hatch bases his hopes and makes his calculations on 
the expectation that there will be a united Opposition at the next 
election. It is possible that there will be three or more opposing 
parties, but they will not co-operate. The only single party 
which has any prospect of winning the election is the Conservative 
Party, and then only if Mr. Lloyd George joins it as its official 
leader, which he will not do. Sir Ernest Hatch suggests that the 
only marked difference between Liberalism and Labour is on 
Nationalisation. He is mistaken. On political questions the 
Labour Party set the pace to Liberals—on Ireland, Egypt, India, 
Russia, and the Peace Treaty. The official Liberals began by 
welcoming the Peace Treaty, including trying the Kaiser, while 
the Labour leaders condemned and foresaw something of the 
economic ruin it would bring and the national rivalries it would 
provoke. On Ireland the Labour Party were early Dominionists. 
Mr. Arthur Henderson also suggested settlement by conference. 
The signing of the Irish Peace Treaty occurred on the anniversary 
of the day that Mr. Arthur Henderson suggested to the Prime 
Minister that he should call a conference and release the imprisoned 
Irish deputies, so that a public sitting of the Dail could take place 
to appoint delegates to the conference. He made the proposal 
after returning from Dublin, where he had had a long talk with 
Mr. Arthur Griffith in Mountjoy Prison. Labour supported the 
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Prime Minister’s first approaches towards a Russian settlement 
while the Liberals held aloof. Sir Ernest Hatch tells us that the 
Labour Party are confirmed economists. They are not. Labour’s 
ideas of economy are very different from the views of the Liberal 
economists, just as their plans for taxation are wide apart. Mr. 
John M. Robertson, the President of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, in a recent brochure on Liberalism and Labour, an official 
publication, makes a powerful and well-reasoned attack on 
Labour in which he says: ‘ To the vital demand for economy and 
retrenchment steadily pressed by the small band of Liberals 
returned in 1918 the Labour Party, as an organised body, lent 
no help.’ Mr. Asquith says that the ‘ Labour Party has been in 
no sense an effective and useful champion of public economy.’ 
Mr. Robertson also states that while many times Liberals have 
refrained from contesting seats where Labour had a chance to 
win, ‘ never, save by accident, has the Labour Party reciprocated 
by leaving the ‘‘ democratic” vote undivided where Liberalism 
had the best chance.’ No, Labour’s purpose is to squeeze out the 
middle party between the upper and nether millstones of Con- 
servatism and Socialism. 

It is folly for Liberals to hope for a coalition between them and 
Labour when the trend of politics is in the other direction and 
when Liberals and Conservatives combine against Labour in 
local elections. In the great industrial cities where Labour has 
gained a footing on the town councils as a third party the Liberals 
and Conservatives have coalesced to fight them. At the forth- 
coming London County Council election the Municipal Reformers 
and Progressives—equivalent to Conservatives and Liberals—will 
not oppose each other, but will both be against Labour. 

Liberalism and Labour are worlds apart in social and industrial 
problems. Their policies are irreconcilable. According to the 
Labour programme issued in June 1918, and since supplemented 
with and advanced by resolutions at party conferences, Labour 
demands the ‘immediate nationalisation of railways and mines,’ 
‘ the universal enforcement of a national minimum, the democratic 
control of industry,’ work for all at standard wages, a ‘ revolution 
in national finance,’ including a capital levy and increase in 
income tax on all incomes ‘ above the necessary cost of family 
maintenance,’ while existing millionaires will be taxed out of 
existence and others will never have a chance to accumulate. 
The more the Liberals trim on nationalisation the more they lose 
votes to Labour, as results of bye-elections show. 

Sir Ernest Hatch does not help his case by his unhappy 
reference to the ‘compact’ at the election of 1906 between 
Liberals and the Irish Nationalists by suggesting that at the 
coming election Labour should adopt the same course. This 
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‘ compact ’ postponed Home Rule. In deference to the pressure 
brought to bear upon Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman by the Liberal 
Leaguers, he waived Home Rule as ‘an immediate issue,’ with 
the result that he could not use his immense majority to advance 
a real measure of freedom for Ireland. 

If Free Liberalism cannot induce Labour to become a pliant 
instrument in its hands to strengthen its position in national 
politics, what course can it adopt? Under existing conditions 
the Liberal Party is seriously hampered. It is neither in the 
interest of the Conservatives or Liberal-Coalitionists, nor of 
Labour, to run elections on more democratic lines either by adopt- 
ing Proportional Representation or the Alternate Vote system. 

Free Liberals must be content to remain a minority party in 
the State unless they can co-operate with another party with which 
they are in general agreement. 

As head of a Coalition Government which depends on a 
Conservative majority Mr. Lloyd George must inevitably adopt 
an opportunist policy. He must maintain national unity. He 
has got more than he conceded to the Conservatives out of the 
partnership. But naturally he did not get as much as he would 
have liked. Another stage is now reached, and Mr. Lloyd George 
is determined, as shown by the formation of a new organisa- 
tion, to strengthen his position as a Liberal. There is no 
fundamental difference between the Liberalism of the Lloyd 
George Liberals and of the Independent Liberals. For instance, 
all Liberals welcome the Washington Conference, the coming 
Conference at Genoa, the Prime Minister’s recent stand against 
French jingoism ; and support him in his desire to advance the 
economic reconstruction of Europe and to enable Germany to 
make a new start and meet her obligations to the extent of her 
capacity. In Empire and foreign politics generally Mr. Lloyd 
George is now proceeding on lines of Liberalism. 

Where are the vital differences in constructive home politics ? 
Mr. Asquith is committed to the reform of the House of Lords 
by agreement, and a large section of his followers would like to 
see the Upper House strengthened as a barrier against Socialistic 
legislation. On unemployment and industrial matters there is 
practically no difference in policy except that a section of the 
Free Liberals are extreme individualists opposed to State action. 
Then there is Free Trade. Has Mr. Lloyd George compromised 
Free Trade principles? The war led to new tariffs all over 
Europe through the intensification of nationalism. A crop of 
tariffs sprang up in the new Balkan States, carved out of a former 
economic unit. The reaction spread to the United States, to 
Australia and other countries. If the Liberal wing of the Coalition 
had to give concessions to their Conservative partners and Tariff 
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Reformers they could not have given less than the pettyfogging 
preference duties and the series of irritating and inconvenient 
taxes imposed under the Safeguarding of Industries Bill on a new 
and unworkable system. This adventure in Protection is not 
calculated to encourage an extension of the system. In fact one 
might almost think that it was a subtle device to check Tariff 
Reform. As regards key industries, Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
are compromised. The only real Free Traders left are the Labour 
Party, who would give us more Free Trade—a free breakfast table, 
which Mr. Asquith voted against—while they advocate State 
ownership and control of key industries. It was Mr, Asquith’s 
Government that began the reaction against Free Trade in the 
luxury tax, a war measure which would have been maintained 
until now had there been no change of Government in 1916, and 
by the Paris economic resolutions. Mr. John A. Hobson, the 
well-known economist and our leading exponent of Free Trade, 
refers to these resolutions as follows : 

Not merely did it-[the war] endow our Protectionists with new strength ; 
it left our Free Traders with new weakness. For, smitten by panic, 
Liberal statesmen made themselves responsible for a set of resolutions at 
the Economic Conference at Paris in 1918, which, under the guise of war- 
emergency provisions, contained the germs of a really virulent Protec- 
tionism. Mr. Asquith, taunted recently with this betrayal, made the quite 
inadequate reply that the Paris resolutions were war measures, to meet 
the menace of an economic Central Europe which Germany had erected. 
In point of fact, no such economic Central Europe existed ; and, even if 
it had, the post-war policy laid down at Paris, as distinguished from the 
war-time measures, was a most noxious way of dealing with it. 


Mr. Lloyd George also states that the anti-dumping policy 
had its origin in the Paris resolutions. 

Another home question is Housing. The original scheme, like 
all the first after-war plans, was conceived on a grandiose scale 
in the expectation that a shattered and broken world would begin 
to patch itself up without delay, instead of which economic 
devastation became widespread. The Government did what 
business firms did—changed its policy to suit the altered situation. 
One thing that Mr. Lloyd George does without any hesitation and 
without regard to precedent—he changes his policy, sometimes 
with reasoned caution, sometimes with bewildering rapidity, to 
suit the circumstances. 

What about economy? The Independent Liberals in and out 
of the House of Commons have persistently attacked Govern- 
mental profligacy in finance and made out an unassailable case for 
national economy. The Anti-Waste Party outdo the Liberals 
as economists. The Government has now turned economist itself, 
and, after using a blunt chopper which had little effect, is going 
io make big cuts with an axe. Saving a few thousands in Whitehall 
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attracts much attention but makes little impression on the colossal 
expenditure of to-day. Real substantial economy comes from 
policy such as the policy which leads to the withdrawal of the 
army from Ireland and from Mesopotamia, reduction of arma- 
ments as begun at Washington, the reduction of expenditure in 
the Near East, the stoppage of doles, local and national. Now 
that the Government has made economy part of its policy the case 
against it under this head is so far weakened and the difference 
between it and the ‘ Wee Frees’ lessened. 

The Prime Minister can complain with reason that when he 
promotes Liberal measures he receives little encouragement or 
support from the Free Liberals. They did not help him when he 
first attempted an approchement with Russia. They have not 
given him much sympathy in his attempts to make France a good 
European. No foreign statesman was ever misrepresented, 
traduced, and calumnied to the extent Mr. Lloyd George has been 
in the French Press and in French theatres. The attacks which 
have been made upon him by English speakers and the Press in 
connection with his action towards France simply encouraged the 
French Press to continue its campaign of personal abuse, thereby 
accentuating the differences between the two countries. 

The statesmanship of the Prime Minister has ripened by 
experience and responsibility. His Liberalism of the last few 
months has developed and raised his prestige abroad and increased 
his hold on the people at home. He has mortgaged his future to 
Liberalism by the formation of a National Liberal organisation, 
while more than ever he dominates the political situation and 
outlook by his forceful personality. 

At this critical stage of the world’s history decisions made 
now may shape the course of events for many years tocome. Can 
the uplifting forces of Liberalism be brought to bear on these 
decisions? Can the service of the best brains, regardless of 
narrow party interests, be called in to help? This is no time for 
pursuing policies which lead down blind alleys. It is the time for 
transmuting Liberalism into action all over the world and to use 
the best instruments available to achieve the high purposes in 
view. The stupendous nature of the problems, the gravity of the 
settlements, and the effect on the lives of millions of people should 
overshadow every other consideration and call for a supreme 
effort by a union of democratic forces. 

The trend of politics is towards two associated groups of parties 
—one a combination on the right, the other on the left. Nothing 
can stop or check this new alignment of parties except a concentra- 
tion in the centre of a strong party, Liberal and National in 
character, which will pursue a democratic policy. 


16th January, 1922. ROBERT DONALD. 
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‘LIBERALISM AND LABOUR’ 


Il.—From A LAaBourR STANDPOINT 


THE carefully reasoned article by Sir Ernest Hatch in the January 
number of this Review on the desirability of co-operation 
between the Liberal and Labour Parties, with a view to 
defeating the present Government, deserves comment from the 
other party to the ‘cohesion.’ It may be that I am not well 
qualified to speak for the other party, for until three years ago I 
was a member of the Liberal Party, and I cannot pretend to speak 
with any authority for the Labour Party. But the following 
points which must be taken into account will occur to any of my 
colleagues, and Liberals should understand them. 

The Labour Party cannot be considered solely in regard to 
parliamentary elections and national policy. The local Labour 
parties are democratic organisations dealing with local even more 
than with general politics. They fight quite four times as often 
in local contests as in parliamentary elections. In most of these 
local contests they are opposed by a combination of Liberal and 
Unionist anti-Labourites. The division between Labour and 
anti-Labour is much clearer among the rank and file than at 
Westminster or in the columns of scholarly reviews. 

It is no use telling the Trades and Labour Council that Sir 
Jehoshaphat Jones, Kt., agrees with nine-tenths of the Labour 
programme, when they know that Sir Jehoshaphat on the Town 
Council does not agree with them at all. It is there that the rela- 
tions are made, not in Abingdon Street, nor at annual conferences. 
I am not saying that the Labour members on Town Councils 
are always wise or easy to work with. They are learning, as other 
sections of. society learnt before them, making mistakes and 
learning by mistakes, It is the fact, that they are fighting on 
their own, and that quite as much energy and devotion is thrown 
into local as into national politics, that has to be reckoned with. 
It is vain to play with possible combinations and bye-election 
figures, and to ignore the ceaseless fight that goes on between 
politically conscious Labour, climbing out of the abyss, and those 
who, with the best intentions, dislike and obstruct the new 
political consciousness. 
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I do not see how this difficulty is to be got over unless it be 
by local arrangements. Even if every one of my colleagues in the 
House wished to pool forces and seats at the next election they 
could not do so, for the Labour Party is a democratic party, and 
the local Labour parties decide themselves whom they will put 
up, and for whom they will pay and vote. 

Any method of combination for getting rid of the present 
Government must involve the allocation of certain candidatures 
to one or other of the Opposition parties. The Free Liberals are 
generally in a position to dictate whether seats shall be fought or 
not. The funds come from headquarters ; they can call off their 
man. Iam glad to say that the Labour Party cannot. We have 
nothing to bargain with. The electors decide. 

In some cases the local Labour parties, either because they 
cannot raise the funds or because the Liberal member or candi- 
date is the right sort, will not contest the seat. There are some 
still in the Liberal ranks to whom Labour opposition would be a 
crime against the true interests of Labour. The local Labour 
parties know them, and they will be the judges. But it is they 
who must be the judges of the men; they must not leave their 
freedom of choice to a caucus. On many subjects Labour is 
doubtful whither to steer; but it is quite sure that democracy 
is right. 

Then again, Liberals and Labour men must necessarily look at 
this question of the allocation of seats from different angles. In 
all cases, where there is no Labour candidate the vast majority of 
Labour votes will go to the other Opposition candidate—Cecilian 
or Liberal. In most cases, unfortunately, the absence of a Free 
Liberal candidate would add more votes to the Coalition nominee 
than it would to the Labour candidate, perhaps even if the Liberal 
leaders came on to the Labour platform. 

Let us face the facts. The question that every elector puts to 
himself, consciously or unconsciously, before he records his vote, 
is not ‘Am I for or against Mr. Lloyd George ?’ but ‘ Am I for 
or against Labour?’ No personality is assigned to Labour. 
There is no Labour leader. But there is a shadow, changing the 
colour of the whole landscape. The Labour cause is a Franken- 
stein of a cloud spreading over the sky. Hope and dread centre 
on it, not on a familiar Prime Minister from familiar Wales. 

Sir Ernest wants a strong Opposition in Parliament ; so do we. 
Sir Ernest wants to turn out the present Government and to form 
an alternative one; so do we. Then he must first recognise this 
vast shadow on men’s thoughts, and that he, and Abing-ion Street, 
and Eccleston Square, and M.P.’s are puppets, not dictators. He 
must himself decide—and he is only symbolical of all other inheri- 
tors of Liberalism—whether he is ‘ for or against Labour.’ Where 
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there is no Free Liberal candidate, will he come on to the Labour 
platform ? 
He drags in ‘ nationalisation,’ as though that was some sort of 
pass test for the Labour Party, a gulf between Liberal and Labour 
policy. He is slightly out of date. No one is discussing nation- 
alisation at the street corner or in the Labour meeting. We have 
no time for it. Everyone is gaping with open mouth at one 
quarter of the population out of work and the other three quarters 
in deadly fear of the same fall. They will snatch at any policy ; 
but who has one? 

I think the Labour Party has, or some of us at least have. One 
may cheerlessly admit that it is not clear to all as once it was. 
Say, if you will, that no party has any policy on any domestic 
matter. It is for that reason that men get together and gaze at 
that portent inthesky. ‘We donot know what Labour means, but 
are you for or against Labour?’ And some see in it a Franken- 
stein, and the others see only in hoc signo vinces. 

It is here that policy becomes obviously important. We do 
not want to turn out the Government in order to share out the 
spoils of office between a fresh lot of persons. An ‘ effective 
fighting formula ’ on which we can all agree is to be the basis of a 
‘compact,’ and then Mr. Asquith and Mr. Clynes are to embrace. 
They are to go to the country crying, ‘ Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform!’ And the Coalition will shout the same heroic cry. 

Surely all good Liberals see clearly enough that the weakness 
of the Coalition Government is that it has no principles and no 
policy, that ‘it is bound to be opportunist in action.’ To beat 
that with any self-respect, we must have, and stick to, principles 
and policy, even though we lose the votes of those who do not 
agree with our principles. We are asked to ‘sink our differences 
and combine.’ If the differences are differences of principle that 
would be cowardly and unthinkable. If the differences are just 
due to local jealousies then leave them to the localities to settle. 

If I wanted to be unkind to my old party I would say that it 
is losing caste through lack of principle,—the land, peace with 
Russia, reparations, the drink question, Ireland. These things are 
only to be taken up when popular. The other day at Newcastle 
the Liberals adopted some industrial policy in which it was 
quite obvious (and much to be hoped) that they did not believe. 
They took it up frankly and openly because they thought it would 
be popular. Mr. Gladstone never had that sort of an umbrella. 

Is it office Liberals want, or is it to clear the jungle and get on ? 
To get on, where? Is this the best of all possible worlds, merely 
requiring adjustment here and there to meet fresh developments ? 
Or is it a world based upon injustice which requires fundamental 
alteration, even though those who now benefit by the injustice 
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may suffer? Are you for the existing monopolies and vested 
interests, or do you put the public interest first, though ‘ widows 
and orphans’ may lose their power to rob ? 

It seems to me to be questions such as these that Liberals have 
got to ask themselves, and answer. If they answer them one way, 
then they are against Labour. If they answer them the other way, 
then we can combine, for we have the same principles. Let us see. 

‘Come over into Macedonia and help us.’ 

Of course, there is real danger in the existing weakness of the 
Parliamentary Opposition. Of course, we want it strengthened, 
in the interest of the State and in the interest of justice. We 
want more men like Lord Henry Bentinck, Wedgwood Benn, 
and Kenworthy, Raffan, and J. H. Harris, and Mosley, not 
because of their intelligence, but because of their principles. If 
it comes to that, we want them in the Labour Party as much as 
in the House of Commons. Those who are going, some day, to 
conquer ‘ in that sign’ do not belong to any one class. 

The fact is that Sir Ernest Hatch wants to absorb into the 
Liberal Party all that is moderate in Labour; and the Labour 
Party wants to absorb into itself all that stands for a forward 
policy. The Liberals can offer the bait of office, the attractions of 
early power, even freedom from responsibility under Mr. Asquith’s 
umbrella. Labour cannot offer any of those things, for it will be 
a long struggle; yet Labour will win, for it offers something 
worth having to the right sort of people. 

It is said that the General Election may come this spring, 
though I should suppose it more likely to come at the end of the 
five years. Unless there is some more determined wave of political 
feeling than is obvious at the moment, the election, whenever it 
comes, is likely to double the Labour and Free Liberal strength 
in the House,—140 Labour men, 60 Free Liberals—still an absurd 
minority. Combined, they might do more, might win. But of 
this I see little chance until after we have done some fighting 
side by side in the country. 

It would be better to bide our time. Neither Liberal nor 
Labour is too well fitted for the job. That they might do as well 
as Mr. George one is bound to admit ; but we want to be better 
fitted than that. Both ‘ wings,’ as Sir Ernest calls them, have 
got to do some clear thinking. The Liberals want a policy based 
on some principles, and Labour wants to think out details before 
it promises the moon. 

The nationalisation of monopolies is not the only way of dealing 
with monopolies ; but the policy must be for or against monopolies. 
Do you tax them out, or do you compete them out? What 
part does the Co-operative movement play in the handling of 
monopolies ? What taxes can be shifted, and what taxes cannot ? 
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What is your attitude towards those that cannot be shifted on to 
the consumer? Are you in favour of being a debtor nation 
(working hard for others) or a creditor nation (with folded hands) ? 
And how can the horns of such a dilemma be avoided? Are you 
an inflationist or a deflationist ? 

No party deciding rightly about these things is going to catch 
votes. But, when one talks of administration, it would be better 
to have time to think clearly in the interest of the State. The 
rival policy of keeping the ear to the ground and hunting for the 
opportune, may just as well be performed by the other fellow. 
Are there none in the Liberal Party with sufficient patriotism to 
see and follow the good of the country rather than the advantage 
of party ? 

A tu quoque to Labour is no help. Labour thinks according 
to its lights—all the education that it has been allowed to acquire. 
And Labour has no desire to rush in and ‘ rule to ruin’ before it 
sees the way—not an alliance for power, but guidance for the good 
of all, is what we want from Liberalism of the right sort. 

In fact, what is wanted is a combine of the rank and file first, 
the left wing rank and file, be it understood. Then the leaders 
will come together. Those who talk of combination in Parliament 
put the cart before the horse. Those who want to work for the 
good of the country might so well step down and into the ranks of 
the local Labour parties. For there always has been, is, and will 
be, room for only two parties in English politics—those who are 
for us and those who are against us. We want the chapel leaders, 
who are now left out in the cold—shepherds without sheep. They 
will be welcomed with open arms. None knows better than the 
Labour leaders how much they want the stiffening of the Noncon- 
formist conscience. 

Labour is going through hard times now. Economically the 
workers are again very much the under-dogs. They need friends 
badly. Much of the cock-sureness is gone. But they will never 
again consent to be the hangers-on of a Liberalism whose practice 
is decreed by the rich subscribers to the party funds. They look 
out four-square against a world of enemies—press, platform, 
pulpit, employer, landlord, State. Their one hope is to develop 
themselves politically ; and for this they want the help of earnest 
Liberals with clear views on economics. 

The danger is that friends should appear only as lecturers from 
outside. They are tired of being told that they are not fitted to 
govern. They know they are not fitted ; but government by the 
other class has not been a success so far as they are concerned, so 
they will try—some day. Meanwhile, sometimes, criticism might 
be mingled with praise where praise is due. Sir Ernest Hatch 
writes : 
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Could she (Labour), without the trained statesmanship of the older 
parties, efficiently control the complicated mechanism of the British 
Empire, with its elaborate and far-reaching foreign policy, its extraordinarily 
varied and difficult Colonial and Indian problems, and a legal system touch- 
ing a number of points in the administration and calling for the services of 
lawyers of the highest reputation ? 


Really he here picks out the administrative questions that 
Labour has shown itself best fitted to tackle. Our foreign policy 
has been right every time. It is the Liberals who were late—late 
over Russia, late over Reparations, over the Turkish war, over 
Egypt. It is the Labour Party which has all along pinned its 
faith to the closest possible working with America and the denuncia- 
tion of the Japanese Alliance. If our people have been proved 
right in the event, and right sooner than the Free Liberals, then 
we need not be told to turn to them for guidance in that matter. 

As for India and the Colonies. I do not think that the Free 
Liberals have shown, in this Parliament, any interest in either. 
Labour has held the fort for Liberalism. It is notorious that the 
only friends Mr. Montagu has had for his great reforms, outside 
the Labour Party, have been such Unionists as Major Ormsby- 
Gore and Sir Thomas Bennett. The Free Liberals have not 
helped as they should have done—as they would have done had 
Henry Cotton or Charles Roberts been in the House. It may not 
be their fault, but we have done their work and need not be 
belittled. 

As for lawyers, there too, with Lord Haldane on the Woolsack, 
with Patrick Hastings and E. G. Hemmerde, we shall be better 
supplied with ‘ trained statesmanship’ than the party to which 
Sir Ernest Hatch belongs. Let us not despair of the Republic ; 
let us rather get together, not only the right men, but the right 
ideas, economics, and principles. Only when we have got these, 
and through these the confidence of the country, can we convert 
effective opposition into efficient government. 


Jostan C. WEDGWwooD. 
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IRELAND: SOME TRUTHS 


THE immediate future in Southern Ireland is cloudy and uncertain. 
It would be reckless to prophesy that the Provisional Government 
will have the fortune and the power to carry through without 
hitch the programme that confronts it. There may be in store 
fresh troubles, calling for new interventions from St. Stephen’s. 
This much at least is commonplace: the step that has been taken 
will not, cannot, be retraced, at least within the lifetime of any 
who have witnessed it. If the men who voted against the Treaty 
were to come to power and office to-morrow, they would not 
disavow it. A nation cannot go back in such matters. That 
page of history, written with blood for ink, is filled and has been 
turned. No chance now of marginal corrections. Fata obstant. 

Such being the case, it may be argued—one hears it argued 
across the dinner-table and in the train—that it behoves men 
of good will, whatever their opinions, to wish the settlement well 
and to forget the period of vileness and brutality that was its 
prelude. Ah, but we are not to be allowed to forget so easily 
and comfortably! We have a price to pay both for the prelude 
and the settlement itself. We have a right to demand why, to 
ask for an account. We are in the position of shareholders in a 
company that has made great losses. That property of ours is 
gone irrecoverably. We may surely cross-examine the directors 
as to our position and shake their insufferable complacency by 
pointing out that what has occurred was far from inevitable. 
We may also gather from the unhappy business lessons from 
which it is possible, though by no means certain, we may be 
permitted to profit at some future time. 

Examine it dispassionately as we will, the record of these 
directors of ours—of the British Cabinet, in short—appears to 
be characterised in an equal degree by myopia and opportunism. 
They have dallied with several policies and persevered with none. 
They have thundered out their loudest gasconades when on the 
eve of their most abject surrenders. Above all, they have 
enthroned the doctrine of physical force in its ugliest and most 
brutal aspects. It is unnecessary to go back as far as the war in 
compiling the indictment. The conduct of affairs since provides 
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one amply sufficient. It was with a feeling of stupefaction that 
we read of those first burnings of police barracks, those holdings 
of illegal courts, that disappearance of the legal power from great 
tracts of the country, a stupefaction which increased as time 
passed and no counter-measures were taken. The Army, con- 
sisting then for the most part of very young soldiers, of a much 
lower military efficiency than it represents to-day, was bewildered ; 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, at that time a splendid corps, 
lacking only in elasticity, was sore and angry, convinced that it 
was ill supported from above. As for the rebels, every success 
was oil to the flame of their spirit. Their numbers swelled by 
magic, and their power and their pretensions. They took strength 
from their strength. 

There were from the first three courses, and three alone, open 
to the authorities: repression, compromise or surrender. All 
three had their difficulties and dangers. Any one of the three, 
logically and consistently pursued, had been preferable to the 
doubt and hesitancy that hung like a miasma over the actions of 
Whitehall and the Castle. The Government forced and it 
cajoled in one breath; when it tried force it used that force 
blunderingly ; when it offered terms they were always such as 
might have been acceptable six months or a year before, but were 
utterly out of date when presented. It never knew when it was 
beaten, which may be in some cases a virtue, and it never knew 
when it was winning, which is in all cases a weakness. 

The first step taken to fight the rebellion was the recruitment 
in England of temporary reinforcements for the R.I.C., the 
second the formation of special companies of Auxiliary Cadets. 
The experiment had in its nature elements of danger, and obviously 
required very careful handling. At least in the young ex-officers 
who formed the Cadet Companies there was acquired a body of 
men who in intelligence and military efficiency had no superiors 
in the world. ‘ The pre-war Guardsman could match them,’ said 
an officer after watching their crack company on parade, ‘ but, by 
Jove, there’s no one to-day who can.’ Nothing in the whole 
unpleasant episode is more disgusting than the general abuse 
heaped upon these young men by the ignoramus. In a breath, 
the breath of party passion, the heroes of yesterday became ‘ the 
scum of our armies ’ of to-day! But the force had an unfortunate 
start; that may freely be admitted. A few black sheep took 
advantage of the looseness of its discipline, a looseness for which 
its organisers were responsible and which gave rise to a general 
suspicion that the men were not altogether discouraged from 
‘making their presence felt.’ Be that as it may, it was speedily 
discovered that discipline must be tightened. Now it is not a 
matter of great difficulty to impose discipline from the first on any 
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body of Englishmen under military rule ; the trainers of our recent 
armies found it comparatively easy. But it is very much easier 
still to slacken discipline. And to restore discipline once weakened 
is a very serious task. This task the officers of the Auxiliaries 
accomplished. The young legionaries—who, as these lines are 
written, are marching to Westland Row Station amid the 
triumphant jeers of the Dublin populace—carried out their duties, 
duties of extreme danger, which some of them found involved a 
tremendous nervous strain, in a manner that merits the gratitude 
of their country. 

A new campaign began. More soldiers and police than ever 
were killed, but the Government spokesmen pointed out with 
justice that this was because the forces of the Crown were out and 
taking the offensive instead of remaining shut up in barracks and 
garrisons. A policy of official reprisals was instituted. Bitterly 
criticised in this country and abroad, it wanted less moral justifi- 
cation than that of success. Its issue was that when the troops 
burnt a shop the rebels burnt a public building; for a hovel 
destroyed by Britain, Sinn Fein destroyed a castle. In the House 
of Commons the Chief Secretary, whose one merit throughout was 
his loyalty to the forces he had created, disquieted the keenest 
Unionists by his prevarications and refusal to look facts in the 
face. Those same Unionists, on the other hand, felt that the 
Government, having apparently opted for repression, was not 
carrying it out with allits might. The soldiers among them were 
convinced that the most effective military measures were not 
being taken. They believed, though it has been since cate- 
gorically denied by the Lord Chancellor, that this was because 
the military chiefs were not given a free hand. At all events, the 
campaign, if half-hearted on the civil side, was pressed with 
increasing success on the military. The Auxiliaries learnt their 
work. The young soldiers of the Regular Army were knit by 
service into bodies worthy the traditions of British arms. There 
is good evidence that early last summer militant Sinn Fein was in 
a position which may be described as desperate. 

All this time the Government, however uncertain and self- 
contradictory in act, was resolute in word. The Prime Minister, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Chief Secretary above all, proclaimed 
again and again that there could be no truce with murder, that 
peace could not be made whilst open rebellion flourished, that 
terms could not be considered till the last pistol was wrenched 
from the hand of the last assassin in Ireland. And this is the 
most extraordinary part of the whole affair. We are considering 
for the moment not the morality or expediency of the surrender 
itself, but the fashion of it. The reverberations of Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s thumping of his own chest had not died away before 
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the truce was. announced. The more patiently we seek for a clue 
to the attitude of His Majesty’s Ministers, the blanker appears 
the veil that confronts us. Had they no inkling when they 
opened the vials of wrath and indignation upon the leaders of 
Sinn Fein that they might be meeting them round the council- 
table within a few weeks? Did they all wake up one morning, 
the error of their ways having come to them simultaneously as a 
vision in the night ? Did they mean what they said when they 
talked of a ‘murder gang’? And if so, do they mean it now 
when they talk of ‘statesmen’? A man who had followed the 
parliamentary debates and then gone on a trip to the North Pole 
would scarce have believed the evidence of his eyes when he picked 
up a newspaper on his return. There was Sir Hamar driving to 
fury Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy by his answers to the cross- 
examination for Sinn Fein; and here he is fencing with Mr. 
Gwynne, who ventures to question him upon the ill-treatment of 
loyalists. The grant of a free State to Southern Ireland may or 
may not have weakened the British Empire; the volte-face of 
British statesmen has lowered British prestige. You cannot 
reiterate one day that men are criminals and on the morrow treat 
and smoke cigars with them, and maintain your dignity. And 
the personal dignity of the British Cabinet is in such matters the 
dignity of the British nation. 

That volte-face has accentuated, is indeed chiefly responsible 
for, the significance of the Treaty. The Treaty stands to-day a 
monument to the success of naked force. It is idle to question 
that assertion. We may talk of the satisfaction of legitimate 
national aspirations; the fact remains that those aspirations 
would not have received satisfaction at the hands of the present 
Government without the aid of the rifle, the revolver, the bomb 
and the can of kerosene. Naked force, to oppose which our noble 
and generous visionaries rushed to arms seven years ago, almost 
shaming those of us who had no other spur than a desire to protect 
this country—naked force is enthroned once more, and at Dublin, 
which is somewhat nearer home than Berlin. That is the message 
which has been flashed far and wide, not only to force’s own 
disciples, but to those hanging in doubt between the doctrines of 
force and constitutionalism. Never was argument better calcu- 
lated to transform the latter into the former. The great non- 
political masses of the country—never less political than to-day— 
may not yet have realised this. To no great problem of modern 
times has our people displayed greater apathy. From first to last 
it has been uninterested by the struggle. Its only comment has 
been the heavy and ancient pleasantry of the man in the street 
that the best solution of Irish difficulties would be the immersion 
of the island for a couple of hours in the waters of the Atlantic. 
Vor. XCI—No. 540 a 
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War-weary, over-taxed, with a fair tenth of its population main- 
tained at its charges, this country has looked upon Ireland, North 
and South alike, with boredom in its eyes. But those who have not 
as yet recognised the meaning of the Treaty, the apotheosis of 
force, will do so soon, and not the people of this country alone. 

: The situation appears graver yet if we ask and answer the 
question, What has been the nature of the force employed ? 
There have been in the world’s history other rebellions, other 
struggles of small nationalities to free themselves from what they 
held to be oppression. There have not been many conducted in 
the fashion of this. Mr. Conrad, writing of the country of his 
birth and her bitter years, remarks that in all that long period 
there was but one shot fired outside actual battle. And that 
shot was fired in Paris by a Pole unknown to and disavowed by his 
countrymen, connected with none of their political organisations. 
It has not been shots fired in battle that have won this war. The 
shooting of soldiers from ambushes, the use of land-mines against 
their lorries, may be considered in the circumstances honourable 
and legitimate, because the Republican Army could not hope to 
oppose the British with success under any other conditions. It 
was not by such actions that the reign of terror was established. 
It was by the pistolling of old men in their offices, of men in their 
clubs, of women in their country houses, of officers in their 
lodgings, wearing their night-clothes, and in the presence of their 
wives. It was by such achievements as the shooting in his garage 
of a gallant young officer who cared not a pin for politics, as the 
casual murder of an old peasant in order to use his body as a bait 
to draw the police and shoot them down also. That, in a few 
words, is the nature of the force which has just triumphed. 

This, then, is the lesson taught to the world. Moderation is 
useless, constitutional action of no avail. If there is anything 
you desire that is denied you—fight for it. But do not fight in 
open warfare, thus to deliver yourselves into the hands of estab- 
lished power. Employ the bomb by day and the pistol by night. 
Strike quickly and secretly. Scare the slow and helpless 
masses into terror, so that they stampede. Such is the inevitable 
appeal of this affair to the restless. To the steadfast in tradition, 
on the other hand, will come a rather different reflection. If you 
cannot bring yourself to take the winning side, at least keep out 
of trouble. Let no sentiment of loyalty drive you to give to the 
State your active aid. You will get no thanks, far less any 
reward. You will be stripped and thrown to the victors, if, 
indeed, you suffer no worse fate and you be not, as John Cleveland 
says of Strafford, 


hurried hence 
*Twixt treason and convenience. 
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Many there are eager to propagate the first of these lessons. 
They exist, first of all, in Ireland, where the apostles of force are 
of opinion that even now it has not been made to yield its full 
advantages. There are the irreconcilable Republicans, who may 
yet attempt a coup d’Etat when the country is denuded of British 
troops. There is the powerful revolutionary section of Irish 
Labour, which may now see its chance to establish the régime of 
the soviet. But there are others who, at the moment, can harm 
England more than any Irishman. There are the extremist 
elements within the new frontiers of the United Kingdom. 
Moderate and patriotic Labour leaders have been impressing 
upon them that not only is social violence wicked, but it is futile ; 
not only is constitutional agitation the only honourable method, 
but it is the sole that can, besides deserving it, command success, 
Are the extremists not likely to retort that what has been done in 
Ireland can be accomplished here? The advocates of physical 
force, moving about among the wilder spirits of the populace, 
infected already with the poison of Russian anarchy, have been 
furnished with a whole string of admirable and convincing 
arguments. 

Abroad there are many parallel cases. Egypt has a theoretical 
right to complete independence far more convincing than any 
that has been pleaded on behalf of Ireland. It will not be 
extraordinary if Egyptians turn ever more eagerly to the men 
who counsel war and away from the moderates. Then there 
is India. Mr. Webb has been exposing to Indian students in 
London the Fabian policy for India. He talked of an orderly 
development of institutions, of independence achieved after 
steady progress. His listeners would have none of it. They 
wanted independence at once. The situation in Ireland is direct 
encouragement to the people of India to listen to these young 
students rather than to such as Mr. Webb. Why, will ask the 
fanatics, why set yourselves to co-operate with the British 
invaders in a slow, painful, humiliating game of politics, of 
which none who now take part in it can hope to live until the end, 
when a single year of resolute warfare, far easier to wage than 
even in Ireland because of the insignificant numbers of the 
garrison, will bring those invaders to their knees and give you all 
you desire? Earn by a few months’ boldness that which your 
grandchildren might problematically have achieved by three 
generations’ plodding submission and patience. It will occasion 
no great surprise if events in India follow very closely those of 
Ireland, particularly as the Government appears to be repeating 
there all the weaknesses of its Irish policy, the blowing hot and 
blowing cold, the threats and the promises, the imprisonment 
and release of leaders. 

Q2 
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It is not the purpose of this article to criticise or depreciate the 
new Free State that is struggling to birth. Nor can men of good 
will at this stage wish it ill. Heaven knows the child of such 
parentage has need of good wishes for the future. A page, it has 
been said, is turned. History will make its own comment upon 
that which has been written thereon. But we need not wait for 
history’s verdict to admit that we have made gross errors, and 
that those who should have been foremost in saving us from errors 
have accentuated them. We do not expect omniscience of our 
rulers, that they should never make mistakes, never have to eat 
their own words. That is a diet to which statesmen in a modern 
democracy have to accustom themselves, on which they can, it 
would appear, wax fat and lusty. But we shall expect them in 
other matters to look just a little further ahead than they have in 
this. Whatever this old Empire may be called upon to yield 
within the next few years, let us hope that it will either yield it 
swiftly with good grace or deny it decisively with bad. Above 
all, let us hope that it will not again permit the world to believe 
that it will surrender to violence what it refuses to reason. That, 
beyond cavil, is what has been done of late in its name by men who 
pose as notable statesmen ; who to many critical spirits appeared 
to merit that title—once 


Cyrit‘ Fatts. 
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THE POETRY OF SUSSEX 


THE poetry of a county in its development is a miniature of that 
of poetry as a whole. You seek its silvery source in the far-off 
heights of bygone pastoral ages, and find simple folk-song and 
rude staves that suit the need and sentiment of harvest supper 
and shearing feast ; you find the ballad of country love, or feudal 
warfare, as the stream widens; then as wider experience, acuter 
intelligence and more refined sensibility develop you will behold 
a deeper, fuller stream of self-conscious expression, fed from the 
natural sources of the earlier songs, and in a sense confined by 
their limitations, but enriched as it runs by all the wealth that 
the reflection of the spirit on the deeper meanings of life brings 
with it. And last of all, as in Lakeland or in Sussex, rivers from 
beyond the borders, perhaps stronger and purer than the native 
stream, flood into it, mix with it, absorb it, appropriate it, and 
broaden it into a vast estuary of lyric life. 

This is especially true of Sussex poetry. The extraordinary 
extent to which the county was isolated because of its wretched 
roads until quite modern times, the unmixed character of its 
people for long ages, the variety of its natural beauty—forest, 
down, weald, river and sea—ministered to the birth of charac- 
teristic music, and to its development in the period of deeper 
spiritual reflection. The last stage, when a greater genius from 
outside appropriates the spirit of the county and expresses it 
with something of a foreign accent, was when Kipling landed at 
Rottingdean to make the charm of Sussex known to the wide 
world. 

Though, alas! the old corporate festivities of the labourers 
are now practically obsolete, many old Sussex songs were rescued 
’ and published in 1843 by the Rev. John Broadwood, of Lyne, 
Horsham. They give the glint of the original stream, which rose 
in the primeval hills. They do not, however, differ essentially 
from songs which have arisen elsewhere under similar con- 
ditions. Very simple and direct pictures of actual life in The 
Woodcutter or The Ploughboy, presented in Mr. C. F. Cook’s 
Book of Sussex Verse, remind one of the truthfulness of a Dutch 
nterior. 229 
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When all our work is done, and all our sheep are shorn, 
Then home to our Captain, to drink the ale that’s strong ; 
*Tis a barrel, then, of hum cap, which we call the black ram ; 
And we do sit and swagger, and swear that we are men, 
But yet before ’tis night, I’ll stand you half-a-crown, 
That if you ha’n’t a special care the ram will knock you down. 
So runs a verse of the artless Shearing-song. And the Harvest 
Home Chorus, to which a special and amusing ritual was tradi- 
tionally attached, of some interest and complexity, ran as follows : 
I’ve bin to Plymouth, and I’ve bin to Dover, 
I have bin rambling, boys, all the wurld over— 
Over and over and over and over, 
Drink up your liquor and turn your cup over ; 
Over and over ard over and over, 
The liquor’s drinked up and the cup is turned over. 

Though men like Fletcher, Sackville, Otway and Collins, who 
made their mark on the scroll of English poetry, were of Sussex 
birth, and one greater than them all was born near Horsham of a 
family long reckoned ‘true Sussex,’ and connected with many 
places and families in that neighbourhood, none of those great 
names can be said to represent the Sussex spirit, or even to have 
felt its special charm. It is, indeed, a wonder that one cannot 
trace in Shelley’s early poems more of the atmosphere of St. 
Leonard’s Forest and the beautiful Surrey border. It is names 
like John Hurdis and Charlotte Smith, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, that begin to tell, however inadequately, of a real inspira- 
tion springing from the soil: ‘Clay of the pit whence we were 
wrought yearns to its brother clay.’ The former, Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford and Vicar of Bishopstone, near Newhaven, 
that wonderful Saxon church with Eadric’s sundial over the door, 
wrote quite respectable Cowperian blank verse, whose quiet 
numbers are not a bad instrument for the minute expression of 
what Bishopstone meant to him. It is remarkable that a century 
should have left his description an admirable picture of that tiny 
village, and of the kind of thoughts it suggests. The ‘ warm huts, 
all overhung by intermingling elms,’ the steep-ascending street, 
which ‘ girds the contiguous hill, roof above roof,’ the church 
that still ‘ casts a cheerful look across the vale, smiles at the 
distant ocean,’ ‘the responsive cock,’ who ‘ duly performs his 
chuckle of affection to his dames,’ and sends ‘his shrill far- 
sounding challenge to his distant peer ’—time has not changed 
or staled any of them. It is all very quaint and out-of-the-world, 
this verse of Hurdis, but quite true to life. It isa pleasing picture, 
that of the country parson delighting 

. . . To overhear the dance 
Upon the winnow’d floor of the void grange, 
To pause at hand, and listen to the sound 
Of the brisk viol challenging the foot, 
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And of the foot respondent, and to see 
The village maid and village hind alert, 
Pacing the giddy labyrinth of joy, 
Each in the trim of holiday attired. 


Mr. Hurdis is an admirable showman because he is so devotedly 
fond of his show; he is sublimely quaint, astonishingly tedious, 
a worshipper of Dukes, a Professor of Poetry, and yet he manages 
somehow or other by sheer association with the Sussex soil to be 
the leader of Sussex versifiers. 

Charlotte Smith, who had been a Miss Turner, of Bignor Park, 
had an unhappy marriage, which cast a melancholy shadow over 
her Muse. Her powers are rather summarily dismissed by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas ; but her Sonnets won great appreciation in their day, not 
surely because of morbidity of outlook, but in spite of it, because, 
in fact, she does portray to a certain extent satisfactorily the 
local landscape, and because it spoke to her with such vivid 
reality. I should be loth to say that the Sonnet written on Farm 
Wood, South Downs, in May 1784, beginning : 

Spring’s dewy hand on this fair summit weaves 
The downy grass, with tufts of Alpine flowers, 
And shades the beechen slopes with tender leaves, 


And leads the shepherd to his upland bowers, 
Strewn with wild thyme, 


is very far behind in its swift rapport between an outward nature 
vividly understood and an inward spirit yearning for sympathy, 
or indeed in its execution and technical grace, the nature studies 
which some thirty years afterwards broke the power of literary 
artificiality. 

A little later followed Charles Crocker, the Chichester shoe- 
maker, who educated himself, published his poems and became 
Bishop’s Verger of the Cathedral. In him, again, you have a true 
Sussex poet, one in whom the beautiful environment of his life 
became articulate, the very mould of his thought, and the spur of 
his imagination. ‘Simple, sensuous and passionate ’—is not that 
the requirement? Does not this, On approaching the Dyke, 
conform to it well ? 

Wide spread the downs around, and solitude 
And silence o’er the hills and valleys reign ; 
Labour and care forgot, I seem imbued 
With the same spirit that inspires the strain 
Of the sweet lark above me—and I fain, 
Like him, would sing ; joyous alike and free, 
He floats aloft, I wander o’er the plain ; 
Both revelling in the bliss of liberty. 


I should not be surprised if the Bishop’s Verger’s ode to a skylark 
were to seem to the critic as authentic a thing, if not as glorious 
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and as rich in imagination, as another ode famous wherever 
English is spoken. 

So we pass down to our own day, and the poetry of Sussex of 
course must grow richer in suggestion, deeper in reflection, and 
nourished by all the complex sources of knowledge and imagina- 
tion. Wordsworth and Shelley, Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, 
lie behind it; their work and their vision enters into the equip- 
ment of the modern poet ; he must either follow in their path or 
violently rebel, as the fashion is, against their conventions. For 
those who follow after the old masters, the natural charm of their 
own land, ‘ beloved over all,’ their hereditary pride in it, the most 
insignificant individual objects amid a network of associations, 
merge in a vision that lifts the visible into the spiritual, the 
individual into the universal ; the dear scene of down and dune 
becomes a meet vehicle for the spiritual, a treasury of emblems 
and assurances ; the music of humanity breathes in the outward 
vision with a specific melody ; great is the wonder of association, 
the momentary aspect of something beautiful conjures up a 
universe, a destiny, for ‘ the invisible things are perceived by the 
things that are made.’ 

Such is the poetry of Dr. Habberton Lulham. He writes as 
one familiar with all that a man of culture knows ; the problems 
of our time beat upon him; he is no airy fugitive to Nature’s 
bosom from coarse and difficult reality. He does not sing of 
Sussex because he knows of naught but Sussex, but because he 
has been beyond Sussex and taken Sussex with him—for Sussex 
is himself. The universal is focussed in the individual, and it is 
exactly because the local beauty we know best can be so intense 
in its appeal that poetry based on the local environment of the 
poet’s life becomes full of universal meaning, and he is able to 
“see the golden chain outshine that links all life.’ 

There must be many Sussex writers imbued with the same 
spirit as Lulham; but Heaven forbid that we should talk of a 
“Sussex school.’ And the poem, On the Downs, in Songs from 
the Downs and Dunes (1908), is a fine example of this modern 
Sussex poetry. It describes much in the tone of The Excursion, 
an evening walk drawn on into the night, relieved by short lyrics 
of exquisite fancy, that spring naturally from the train of thought. 
He climbs by a narrow lane ‘ hung with wild clematis and patterned 
o’er with sheep-prints,’ through the beeches to the shepherd’s 
path, and scarce a detail of the life of the farm that he looks down 
upon refuses to be moulded into the grace of his line : 


I can hear 
The clink of milk-pails ring up cheerfully, 
The creak and jingle as that waggon jolts 
Over the gateway ruts into the yard, 
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See! from the dairy door a maid comes out 
And calls the waggoner ; hark to his voice, 
The jolly rustic burr and tang, and hear 
Her merry laugh. 


The pigeons pilfering the dog’s food, the cows ‘ sauntering ’ to be 
milked, the oxen far afield ploughing. are all there. 
He climbs higher and has a view of his boyhood’s home : 
Little I guessed then, ringed about with love, 
The fearful worth a lonely heart should learn 
To praise you for, O perdurable hills | 


Blessing your rootfast changelessness amid 
A world of change and loss. 


The tenderest feeling and the exactest observation is here. 
Look at this description of a phenomenon that you may not 
yourself have noticed when ‘ the great salt winds come streaming 
by’: 

How the cloud-shadows smoke across the vales, 

And as cach rounded down is dimmed a space, 

It seems to sink, then upwards heaves once more 

Into the sunshine, till one dreams he sees 

The dear Earth-Mother’s bosom rise and fall. 


Could Wordsworth have observed it more lovingly or expressed 
it more delicately ? 

The poet notes the lovers’ meeting place, and throws them a 
lyric by the way, the flowers and butterflies, ‘ the mild daughters 


of the mist and cloud ’ filling the dewpond from their brimming 
amphoras, and at last anchors by a garrulous shepherd full of 
strange tales of dogs and sheep, witch-hounds and fairies, ‘a 
ghostly Roman Sentinel ’ on his grassy battlement, and the shades 
of British hill-men in the shadows of the dene. 

He waits through ‘that lovely hour between the day and 
dark,’ and sees the moon rise; the height of Chanctonbury 
becomes the image of ‘ some great pastoral deity.” He sees Pan, 
‘with strangely leaping steps,’ climb up, freed from his hillside 
cave, where, 

Prisoned by a dull world’s unbelief, 

He dwells a shadow-King ; his shrunken pipes 
Oft pressed upon a silvery beard, for still 

Who sleeps beneath the moon may hear him wake 
A ghostly music for his world of shades. 


He hears the nightingale, with its ‘ bubbling rush of melody,’ 
reply to Pan’s ‘little run of reedy, fluting notes,’ and returns 
through a land of unimagined loveliness amid the ‘soft grey 
silences.’ 

A planet in each puddle shines, and see 
The muddy duckpond brims with sky and stars. 


He passes down the village street to hear the mother crooning 
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a lullaby to her child, He feels the very trees of his garden to be, 
in a sense, prisoners with himself in comparison with the inviolate 
liberty he has left, and remembers the nights he once slept out 
in a ‘ warm, pine-sheltered lair,’ where 

Many a night my happy closing eyes 

Saw last the bright stars tangled in those boughs, 


And many a morn the music of a dream 
Died out into the lark-songs overhead. 


Dr. Lulham has deeper and fuller notes than these, probing 
the mysteries of life and destiny, but in no poem has he drawn 
out from the obvious and commonplace a sweeter spiritual world 
of beauty and fancy. It is in work like this that the poetry of a 
locality reaches its climax of simple achievement. 

But ‘ God gave all men all earth to love,’ and Sussex is a part 
of England, and offers its soil as an inspiration and a tarrying 
place to the larger and ampler voices of the nation. No outsider 
can ever, in the exactest sense, be a Sussex poet, any more than a 
Frenchman can be an English poet. No Kipling or Swinburne, 
that is to say, can ever reproduce the kind of ultimate sentiment 
that wells up spontaneously from a spring like Dr. Lulham’s. 
The cleverest and most facile pen will never describe your own 
mother as you yourself, if you have even a moderate gift of 
expression, can describe her to yourself. And yet we have that 
growing mass of poetry inspired by Sussex that goes wider and 
is far better known than the indigenous product of the soil. It 
is well to make the distinction between the free-born and those 
who have paid a great sum for their freedom. It is well to realise 
that, though the supreme geniuses can confer much out of the 
wealth of their insight and inspiration, they can never confer 
more than they bring. So Kipling can adopt Sussex in a way ; 
he can, ‘ since our hearts are small,’ endeavour to focus his loving 
attention on her secret, but he will never quite discover it; he 
can absorb with his magic sensibility a vast amount, but something 
remains outside. He can draw Sussex into the great sweep of 
his orbit with the isles of the seven seas and the hill countries of 
India, but it is still a star external to himself. He can but give 
a Kiplingesque version of Sussex, just as the Brownings could only 
present an Anglicised, nineteenth century rendering of medizval 
Florence. 

But we must be grateful, and not carping. It is, undoubtedly, 
good that so much great poetic expression has become occupied 
with a county that all can visit in an hour from London. The 
poets are interpreters, for all art is interpretation. Even the 
week-end trippers to Brighton get a glimpse of something beyond 
what the eye can see, even if it be only through a quotation from 
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Swinburne in a guide-book. It is itself the voice of a sojourner 
that tarried but a day—in fact, of a super-tripper—external and 
pictorial ; yet within its limits what an interpretation ! 
Fair and dear is the land’s face here, and fair man’s work as a man’s 
may be: 
Dear and fair as the sunbright air is here the record that speaks him 
free ; 
Free by birth of a sacred earth, and regent ever of all the sea. 


W. J. FERRAR. 
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LANDOR: THE MAN AND THE POET 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR was born at Ipsley Court, in Warwick- 
shire. He was descended from Walter Landor, who was high 
sheriff of Staffordshire in the reign of William and Mary. At the 
age of ten he was sent to Rugby, where he excelled in all forms 
of athletics, and was the most brilliant scholar in the school. He 
was a student of Trinity College, Cambridge, and was rusticated 
for a year, after which he made love to Rose Aylmer. He sold 
ancestral estates in order to purchase a Cistercian abbey in 
Glamorganshire. At Bath he made the acquaintance of Robert 
Southey, who presently induced Messrs. Longman to publish his 
tragedy of Count Julian. He married the sister of a military man 
who became a distinguished engineer officer in India. He was a 
reckless collector of extremely bad pictures, wasting vast sums 
on worthless daubs which he fondly believed to be the work of 
great masters. At one time he lived in the Palazzo Riccardi, 
Florence ; but his last years were spent in his villa at Fiesole, 
where Swinburne often visited him. There was only one man 
with whom he never quarrelled. As for his writings, it would be 
difficult to find a passage which displays any specifically Christian 
aspiration, emotion, or sentiment. The eighteen centuries of 
Christianity hardly existed for him. 

For each and all of the above statements I could quote the 
authority of eminent men of letters, including John Forster and 
Leslie Stephen and some who are still living, or standard works 
like the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Not one of them, however, is accurate. I have seen 
the house and the room in which Landor was born about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon—to be as precise as possible—of January 30, 
1775. Both house and room are in the town of Warwick, a good 
way from Ipsley Court. Walter Landor the sheriff died un- 
married, and while it is likely enough that he was distantly 
related to the forefathers of Walter Savage Landor, this has still 
to be proved. Landor was a boy of eight, not ten, when he was 
sent to Rugby. Oxford, and not Cambridge, was his University, 
and the sentence of rustication pronounced by the dons of Trinity 
was not for a year, but for two terms. There is in existence a 
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letter in which he assured Mrs. Paynter that he never wrote 
amatory verses to her half-sister, Miss Aylmer, nor ever offered a 
word of love to her. Llanthony was a priory, not of Cistercian 
friars, but of canons regular of the order of St. Augustine. It is 
situated in Monmouthshire. Landor and Southey first met, not 
at Bath, but at Bristol. Count Julian was not published by 
Longmans, but by John Murray. General Sir Henry Landor 
Thuillier, Mrs. Landor’s brother, who used often to talk to me 
about Walter Savage, was of the Bengal, afterwards Royal, 
Artillery. The Florentine palace built for Cosimo de Medici, and 
now known as Palazzo Riccardi, stands in the Via Larga. Landor 
never lived there, but he did live for a short time in Casa or 
Palazzo Medici, in the Via Pandolfini, where Hazlitt paid him a 
visit, and where his youngest son, Charles, was born. When 
Swinburne went to see Landor, he had left his Fiesolan villa for 
ever, and was lodged in a small house on the other side of the 
Arno, and there he died. So far the errors to which I have called 
attention may be looked upon as matters of small moment, in 
some cases, perhaps, as nothing worse than slips of the pen. But 
of graver misstatements it may be as well to offer circumstantial 
refutation. 

In the first place, to represent Landor as an irascible and 
crotchety gentleman, who quarrelled sooner or later with all his 
friends bar one, is altogether at variance with the evidence. He 
did, indeed, fall out with some people, men and women, to whom 
at one time or another he had been greatly attached, but cer- 
tainly not with all but one of them, or often without just cause, 
even if his resentment may now and then have exceeded the 
bounds of a righteous indignation. Nor was that resentment 
always implacable. He and Walter Birch fought at Rugby, 
when Landor, for once, came off second best in a fight ; but they 
were close friends ever afterwards. In what were probably his 
most turbulent days he never had a moment’s dispute with Dr. 
Samuel Parr or spoke of him in any terms but of respect and 
affection, for it was assuredly not Walter Landor who wrote 
Guy’s Porridge Pot, in which the Doctor was held up to coarse 
ridicule. He never quarrelled with Southey, nor with Dickens, 
nor with Sir William Napier, though he and the General, as the 
latter said, were neither of them in the habit of drawing their ale 
mild. His friendship with Julius Hare was unbroken. But a 
list of those with whom Landor found it an easy thing neither to 
give nor take offence— the two things,’ he made Cicero say, 
‘most delightful in human life "—would be too long to give here. 

About one notable and lasting friendship, however, his bio- 
graphers appear to have known nothing, or else they thought it 
not worth their notice. They usually mention, indeed, that 
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Thomas Carlyle once called Landor a grand old pagan and an 
unsubduable old Roman. But that is not enough. Moreover, 
with all due respect to Carlyle, it may be said that in those designa- 
tions he went as wide of the mark as when he discovered wondrous 
ignorance, shallowness, frosty artificialities, and ghastly make- 
believe of wit in Charles Lamb. But what is more significant 
than comparison with Romans and pagans is the fact that 
Carlyle and Landor, neither of them much given to feigning what 
they did not feel, liked each other immensely and showed it. 
This is proved by letters which, so far as I know, have escaped 
the attention of their respective biographers. The history of 
their acquaintance may be told almost entirely in Carlyle’s own 
words. ‘ My dear Sir,’ he wrote from Chelsea on July 29, 1850, 
‘ your little note is so kind and hospitable, I cannot but decide 
to come and lodge with you as I pass through Bath’; and he 
asked Landor to expect him in Rivers Street soon after 4 o’clock 
on the following Wednesday. Mrs. Carlyle sent ‘many compli- 
ments ’ and was very proud, her husband said, to be remembered 
by Landor. That the visit was paid we know from a published 
letter of Carlyle’s to his sister, written a few days after. There is 
also a later and unpublished one to Landor himself, dated 
January 12, 1852, in which Carlyle said that he had never seen 
him ‘ since that morning from the top of the omnibus, while you 
did gallantly the last duties of hospitality to my poor bag and me 
in a way memorable enough, and waved me good-bye—leaving 
an impression on me not to be effaced which I reckon among my 
possessions henceforth. Long life to such a man!’ The writer 
of this surprisingly cordial epistle remained ‘ always yours most 
sincerely, T. Carlyle.’ It may safely be inferred that he had 
spent the night at Rivers Street, and that host and guest had got 
on famously together. Nor was the amity thus happily cemented, 
to their mutual gratification, to be soon or ever disturbed. More 
than a twelvemonth later Carlyle wrote to ‘ Dear Landor ’—the 
two earlier letters had begun ‘ My dear Sir ’—saying that he was 
charmed with the very shadow of a gift which his correspondent 
was about to send him: a portrait of David Hume attributed to 
Allan Ramsay. Carlyle mentions that the Sunday before he had 
been at Forster’s, and had there seen the portrait of another 
philosopher, a much more gallant fellow than Hume, and fronting 
a bad, wicked world in his own manner not less victoriously, 

‘portrait which reminded me of several very pleasant things.’ 
It must have been the portrait of Landor himself, painted by 
William Boxall and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Kensington. Hume’s portrait arrived in due course, ‘ warmly 
recognised by all parties here,’ Carlyle wrote, ‘ as a magnanimous 
and altogether welcome gift.’ It came in a suitable frame, ‘ and 
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the family genius has already schemed out for it a place of honour 
among our Lares and Penates.’ Carlyle did not know when or 
whether ever again he was likely to be in the Bath region, but he 
strictly charged his friend not to miss coming to Cheyne Row 
the next time he was in London, when he himself would be found, 
if alive, nearly choked under the terriblest mound of German 
historic shop-sweepings. 

Next month Landor sent Last Fruit off an Old Tree to Carlyle, 
and received a long letter of thanks. ‘Sure enough,’ Carlyle 
wrote, ‘ this is a fine, straight-stemmed, broad-boughed old tree, 
and has dropped noble fruit akin to the Hesperides apples’; a 
fruit not then plentiful elsewhere, he declared, for he knew but 
one scholar, in the fine old sense the word had once, who grew it, 
and that was Landor He had found in the book the epigram on 
himself : 

Strike with Thor’s hammer, strike agen 
The skulking heads of half-form’d men, 

And every northern God shall smile 
Upon thy well aim’d blow, Carlyle ! 


There is another little poem in the same volume which, I feel 
pretty sure, must also have caught Carlyle’s eye : 


Death stands above me, whispering low 
I know not what into my ear : 

Of his strange language all I know 
Is, there is not one word of fear. 


The lines should be read with Carlyle’s commentary. ‘ You 
look,’ he wrote, ‘ into the eyes of death withal, as the brave all do 
habitually from an early period of their career; and certainly 
one’s heart answers to you—Yea, valiant brother, yea, even so ! 
There is a tone of the old Roman in these things which does me 
good, and is very sad to me and very noble.’ 

These letters of Carlyle I have quoted rather freely. They 
convey an impression of the man to whom they were addressed, 
in the fulness of the writer’s heart, quite as distinct as and, I 
conceive, far more exact than is likely to be gathered from what 
we so often hear about him. That Carlyle, no trafficker in empty 
compliments, really liked Landor for his normally genial temper, 
and saw so much to admire in his outlook on life and death, 
is surely more significant than anecdotes, true or fictitious, 
about the same Landor in strange fits of passion. That the 
‘ deep-mouth’d Boeotian, Savage Landor’ (Byron borrowed the 
phrase from Gifford, who had called Bertie Greathead a deep- 
mouthed Theban), would occasionally let off steam need not be 
denied. Possibly he did throw a guilty cook out of the window 
into a bed of violets or, if another version is preferred, of tulips ; 
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and we have it on his own authority that when he met Bonaparte 
walking in the garden of the Tuileries, and the First. Consul looked 
insolently at him, he would have knocked the fellow down if the 
same fellow had not been escorting alady. Various other instances 
more or less credible are current of an inclination, not so often 
controlled as it should have been, to suppress any obnoxious 
person who got in his way ; but for every one of such legends at 
least half a dozen authenticated cases might be recalled of kindly 
action, generous impulse, and practical sympathy with the 
afflicted, the desolate and the oppressed. At any rate, I prefer to 
dwell on the man who was Carlyle’s friend; or on the Landor 
described by Lord Houghton as he knew him at Florence in the 
second quarter of the last century. ‘He had a stately and 
agreeable presence, and the men of letters from different countries 
who brought introductions to him spoke of his affectionate recep- 
tion, of his old world manners, and his elegant though simple 
hospitality.’ There is much beside to his credit in Lord 
Houghton’s Monograph, and if corroborating testimony is wanted 
it may be found in what was said of him by Dickens, by Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, and by the gracious lady, the second of his three 
Roses, who for a quarter of a century was the inspirer of his 
happiest thoughts. ‘Dear Mr. Landor,’ she told me, ‘ would 
sometimes begin to get angry, but a glance would pacify him.’ 
The amiable side of his nature is what was displayed in his 
letters to her. 

Of the placable Landor of the letters to Rose, at any rate those 
dated from Bath and other places about the middle of the last 
century, there is another and little-known pen picture drawn by 
Rosina, Lady Lytton, and printed in a now defunct periodical. 
There we have a vivacious account of a dinner at ‘ Mrs. Avenel’s ’ 
house at which Lady Lytton, ‘the poet Q.’ and Landor were 
guests, Landor not in the shabby old brown coat he was wont to 
wear in the morning, but properly clad for the occasion, ‘ thorough- 
bred, noble-hearted, distinguished-looking.’ The poet Q., whom 
he was addicted to quizzing rather unmercifully, can easily be 
identified as John Edmund Reade, cousin of the novelist and the 
author of indifferent, not to say intolerable, poetry ; while it is 
equally certain that Mrs. Avenel and her two charming daughters 
were the half-sister and nieces of Rose Aylmer. With these clues 
the not imaginary conversation at the dinner-table might be read 
with added interest. 

A few words may be said about the allegation that Landor was 
a persistent collector of incredibly bad pictures. This fable has 
been repeated by one writer after another, and so often that 
whenever his name is mentioned it is usually one of the first things 
to be called to mind after the legend of the cook’s ejection. But 
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see what Lord Houghton wrote on the subject : ‘ Landor antici- 
pated the public taste in the admiration of the painters of the 
early Italian schools. Thus amid pretenders to high birth and 
dignity his walls presented a genuine and most goodly company 
of such masters as Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, Gozzoli, Filippo Lippi 
and Fra Angelico.’ Some of his pictures were sold in Florence not 
long ago and fetched high prices. Others were presented by his 
niece and grand-niece to Christ Church, Oxford. Dr. Borenius, 
in his catalogue of pictures by old masters in the library of the 
college (1916), refers to Landor as ‘ one of the pioneers in the 
appreciation of the Italian primitives’; while, describing the 
pictures in the Landor-Duke gift, he speaks with anything but 
ridicule of Landor’s artistic judgment. Two other Italian 
paintings, given by Landor to his friend the late Dr. De Noe 
Walker, are now in my possession ; one of them a panel, Virgin 
and Child with SS. John and Roche, thought to be by Garofalo 
(Benvenuto Tisio, of Ferrara) ; and they alone would suffice to 
explode the fallacy that he was everlastingly buying mere daubs. 
That, like a good many experts, he would make mistakes in ascrib- 
ing a work of art to the wrong artist, is possibleenough. At times, 
too, he may have had to accept a modicum of rubbish with what 
was really good, which is often done by connoisseurs with both 
eyes open. He delighted in his pictures, and oftener than not 
they merited the praise he lavished on them. How far one can 
agree with what he wrote about art and artists—and he wrote a 
great deal on sueh topics—must depend on the reader’s taste and 
knowledge ; but with anyone who finds nothing to like in the 
imaginary conversation between Albani and the picture-dealing 
noblemen in Bologna it is vain to argue. Such a one, too, might 
not care for those pathetic lines : 


My pictures blacken in their frames 
As night comes on, 

And youthful maids and wrinkled dames 
Are now all one. 


Death of the day! a sterner Death 
Did worse before ; 

The fairest form, the sweetest breath, 
Away he bore. 


When Landor’s religious views were pronounced by the late 
Mr. W. S. Lilly to be altogether un-Christian or non-Christian, I 
took upon myself to suggest that a study of his writings, if not of 
his private life, would point to precisely the opposite conclusion. 
Swinburne, of course, joyfully endorsed Carlyle’s obiter dictum 
about the grand old pagan ; but it was as correct a representation 
of the man as the equally mistaken notion that he was an ill- 
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conditioned misanthrope. Lord Houghton was content to refer 
those who accepted the latter estimate of his character to Southey, 
after almost every other name had passed from his perception, 
repeating softly to himself— Landor, my Landor’; and to 
Archdeacon Hare, two days before his own death, murmuring— 
‘Dear Landor! I hope we shall meet once more.’ Further 
discussion, however, about Landor’s religion may be deprecated, 
nor will I venture to say much on his politics. He has too often 
been accused of holding opinions which he merely put into the 
mouth of this or that imaginary converser; opinions the very 
reverse of those he really held and in some cases formulated as 
his own, whether in actual or imaginary conversation, or in letters 
and pamphlets. In this direction a wide and better acquaintance 
with his modes of thought may be obtained, and, as in the 
matter of Italian art, it may be found that sometimes he antici- 
pated posterity. Not that he constantly favoured the political 
principles that are to-day in the ascendant. This, indeed, may 
be just why some of us go to him as one who shared certain 
misgivings in regard to the nett benefit accruing from the trend 
of modern progress. Here is what he wrote in an essay not to be 
found in Forster’s collected edition of his works : 


Shelley praised him [Plato] for being the first who laid down the 
doctrine that States ought to be governed, not by the strongest or the 
wealthiest, but by the wisest. Do we not, however, collect this doctrine 
from Homer, both in the Iliad and the Odyssey ? And Homer’s temperate 
wisdom would also have shown him clearly that such rulers are rarely 
to be found in elective governments, where eloquence, wealth, and valour 
will always captivate and often mislead the ignorant ; of which descrip- 
tion the great body of voters always has been and always will be com- 


In another essay, which likewise the injudicious Forster 
thought fit to discard, Landor remarked that we tolerate a peerage 
in order to repress an oligarchy, adding : 


We want a Terminus that shall stand fast and firm against the aggres- 
sion of Democracy and the grasp of Commerce. Both are useful, both 
are necessary, but not to rule England. Little is the danger that we shall 
be overwhelmed by the waters from above ; they may fall heavily, as they 
have often done, but the universal ruin can only be accomplished by the 
bursting of the great depths beneath us. 


Landor has been quoted before now in the House of Commons, 
once during his lifetime by Lord John Russell ; but propositions 
like those just given might not meet with hearty approval every- 
where in the region of Westminster. It is possible that politicians 
will turn with relief from Landor the political philosopher to 
Landor the poet : 
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Ah! how much better here at ease 


Than roughly wear life’s waning day 
On rotten forms with Castlereagh, 
*Mid public men for private ends, 
A friend to foes, a foe to friends ! 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in his speeches could quote Landor 
in prose and Landor in verse with equal felicity. Mr. Asquith 
not very long ago, addressing the English Association at Bedford 
College, claimed for him a place, ‘even if a subsidiary place,’ 
among great poets of the renaissance which had its dawn in 
England what time Landor’s grouse-bag was carried by his dog, 
Fiddler, and his verses by himself, up Bala Moor and along the 
lea where gleams the darkly yellow Dee. But was Landor truly 
a great poet, to be ranked with Wordsworth and Byron, Shelley 
and Keats? It might be worth while to perpend the question 
from his own point of view, even though this was somewhat 
variable. ‘ I would not stand upon my verses,’ he made Boccaccio 
say ; ‘it isa perilous boy’s trick which we ought to leave off when 
we put on square shoes. Let our prose say what we are, and our 
poetry what we have been.’ Poetry, Landor elsewhere remarks, 
speaking in his own person, ‘ was ever my amusement ; prose my 
study and attention.’ Doubtless that was not meant to apply 
to Gebir and other of his longer poems ; yet it is not at all easy to 
define exactly the line he drew between poetry which was to make 
him famous and mere versifying, indulged in for a pastime. He 
scoffed at boastful bards sure of immortal fame as if they carried 
it in their pockets, and at others who, when they string together 
a few dozen sonnets on meadow-sweet and marigold, hear them- 
selves called the equals of Milton, sitting as composedly as if they 
were waiting to be shaved on a Saturday night. On the other 
hand, he was ready enough to write in the exegt monumentum vein, 
even when intent on no graver task than the commemoration of 
some affair of the heart. 


Past ruin’d Ilion Helen lives, 
Alcestis rises from the shades ; 

Verse calls them forth ; ’tis verse that gives 
Immortal life to mortal maids. 


So he told Ianthe. Oblivion’s veil would hide the peopled 
hills of Bath. The gay and proud who danced in the Assembly 
Rooms were likewise doomed to be forgotten—all save Ianthe, 
with her poet, of course, sharing her immortality : 


The tear for fading beauty check, 
For passing glory cease to sigh ; 

One form shall rise from out the wreck, 
One name, Ianthe, shall not die. 
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His editor, or Landor himself, suppressed this final verse, and 
it only appears in the 1831 volume; but the same sentiment 
often finds expression in his lighter poetry. And it may be that 
lyrical trifles will outlast Gebir and even the Hellenics. 

We are thus led to ask whether it is the author of Gebir, of 
dramas and dramatic scenes, of idyls from the Greek and Latin, 
or the indefatigable writer of occasional poetry, to whom the 
laurel of a great poet should be awarded. Again let him speak 
for himself. For one thing, he would not have his rank challenged 
on the ground that most of his poems were occasional, observing 
truly enough that not only the shorter, but the best, of Catullus, 
Horace, and Pindar were nothing else. At other times, however, 
he was disposed to attach little value to any renown achieved by 
writing vers de société and other kinds of minor poetry. We may 
write little things well, his Petrarch says, and accumulate them ; 
but never will a poet justly be styled great who has not treated a 
great subject worthily. ‘ He may be the poet of the lover, of the 
idler ; he may be the poet of green fields and gay society ; but 
whoever is this can be no more.’ When in that mood, Landor 
maintained that his heroic poem, his dramatic scenes or some of 
them, and his Hellenics, entitled him to a seat not far from 
Milton’s : 

I, on a seat beneath, but on his right, 


Neither expect nor hope my verse may be 
With summer sweets, with albums gaily drest. 


A few will cull my fruit, and like the taste, 
And find not over-much to pare away. 


Purple passages in Gebir have frequently been indicated since 
the day when Southey was the first to light upon them. The 
most striking can be read in Sir Sidney Colvin’s selection ; and 
the whole poem may be enjoyed, or found terribly obscure, in a 
sixpenny reprint. Of the dramas, never likely to be acted on any 
stage, the trilogy in which Queen Giovanna of Naples is the 
leading lady will probably attract more readers than Count Julian 
or Anthony and Octavius. Few hands since Shakespeare, Professor 
Dowden thought, could have drawn so difficult and delicate a 
portrait. Of all Landor’s longer poems, however, it is the 
Hellenics that seem to win most approbation from his admirers, 
Austin Dobson among them : 

At times not the air that is rarest 
Is fairest, 

And we long in the valley to follow 
Apollo. 

Then we drop from the heights atmospheric 
To Herrick, 

Or we pour the Greek honey, grown blander 
Of Landor. 
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There is an elegant translation of some of the Hellenics by a 
French man of letters, M. Benjamin Buisson. The wonder is that 
no English edition of these charming idyls has yet appeared which 
does not contain exasperating misprints and at the same time lack 
the guidance a considerate editor would supply, at any rate to a 
generation not overburdened with a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin literature. 

Before passing on to Landor’s lyrics it may be permissible to 
offer, as an example of his delicate touch, a very free but exquisite 
paraphrase of a passage in Petrarch’s Trionfo della Morte. Laura 
after her death comes to Petrarch in a dream. ‘ He asks her a 
question, which he alone had a right to ask her, and only in her 
state of purity and bliss’ : 


She sigh’d, and said, ‘No; nothing could dissever 
My heart from thine, and nothing shall there ever. 
If, thy fond ardor to repress, 
I sometimes frown’d (and how could I do less ?) 
If, now and then, my look was not benign, 
’Twas but to save my fame, and thine. 
And, as thou knowest, when I saw thy grief, 
A glance was ready with relief.’ 


Scarce with dry cheek 
These tender words I heard her speak. 

‘ Were they but true!’ I cried. She bent the head, 
Not unreproachfully, and said, 

‘ Yes, I did love thee ; and whene’er 

I turn’d away mine eyes, twas shame and fear ; 

A thousand times to thee did they incline, 

But sank before the flame that shot from thine.’ 


* He who the twentieth time,’ Landor said, ‘ can read unmoved 
this canzone ’—meaning, of course, in the original Italian—‘ never 
has experienced a love which could not be requited, and never has 
deserved a happy one.’ Might not as much be conceded in respect 
of his English version? None the less I do not remember ever 
having seen it singled out for commendation or referred to in 
any way. 

By loves not always unrequited Landor was inspired in the 
composition of numberless little poems which are now lavishly 
introduced into our anthologies, and would doubtless have been 
borrowed for the same purpose long ago had not Forster stoutly 
insisted that it was an infringement of his copyright. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell in a biographical sketch of the late Frederick 
Locker Lampson, his father-in-law, states that Forster was 
Landor’s executor and had the audacity to tear up a copy of 
Lyra Elegantiarum, which he found lying on a table in the 
Atheneum, merely because it contained two score of Landor’s 
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lyrics. As to the alleged executorship I have my doubts, never 
having been able to find conclusive evidence of its validity. 
The forty poems now included in later editions of the Lyra 
Elegantiarum may be left to speak for themselves ; and on the 
whole they are admirably chosen. There is one lyric, however, 
which the anthologist might have added to his garland as another 
happy specimen of Landor’s method. In the 1831 volume it 
stands among those addressed to Ianthe : 
















Bid my bosom cease to grieve ! 
Bid these eyes fresh objects see ! 
Where’s the comfort to believe 
None would once have rival’d me ? 
What, my freedom to receive ? 
Broken hearts are they the free ? 
For another can I live 
If I may not live for thee ! 













The poet afterwards transferred these lines to the imaginary 
conversation between Dante and Beatrice; and they do not 
appear separately in his poetry as collected by Forster. The use 
Landor made of them helps one to understand how much of 
autobiography there is in his prose works. Beatrice, when 
Dante recites the verses as if they were his own, had been saying : 
“I cannot bear to see those large heavy tears following one 
another, heavy and slow as nuns at the funeral of a sister. Come, 
I will kiss off one, if you will promise me faithfully to shed no 
more.’ That pretty Ianthe could act on the same kind impulse 
may be surmised from another little poem, one which an Edinburgh 
Reviewer pronounced to be worthy of a place in the Greek 
anthology : 
























The maid I love ne’er thought of me 
Amid the scenes of gaiety ; 

But when her heart or mine sank low 

Ah, then it was no longer so. 

From the slant palm she rais’d her head, 
And kist the cheek whence youth had fled. 
Angels !_ some future day for this 

Give her as sweet and pure a kiss. 


To maintain that Landor’s poetry is faultless would be 
impossible ; but what effective retort is there to the scornful 
protest provoked by some ‘ wearer of rings and chains’ : 


Pray do not take the pains 
To set me right. 

In vain my faults you quote, 

I write as others wrote 

On Sunium’s height. 
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The most that can be urged against him is that he did not 
continuously abide in those altitudes, and what poet ever has? 
But if his descents, even to the realm of commonplace, were 
frequent and disconcerting, how much of incomparable verse is 
left, composed when he was breathing no heavier air. The cycle 
of poems inspired by Ianthe would by itself establish his reputation 
as a lyric writer of the first rank. 


STEPHEN WHEELER. 
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IN PRAISE OF CHELSEA 


* My poor favourite Chelsea !’ wrote Horace Walpole, in terms that 
from him sound singularly inept. They might, perhaps, be used 
opportunely of a waiting-woman, once indispensable,“ who is 
giving place to something younger and smarter in French maids ; 
they might refer to an equine no longer the pride of the stable. 
Again, they could apply to a friendship or a love, and here they 
give a hint of the tragic—the rueful memory of charms that no 
longer exist. But who that has ever really loved the old Thames- 
side village can conceive of a time when its charm should cease to 
hold? It is to-day far removed from woods threaded by beasts of 
prey and their primitive hunters, or from the fields where London 
sightseers gathered to take the air or bathe in the river. It no 
longer registers royal personages in its list of householders, nor do 
men of the hour any longer look to investment here as a step to 
fortune. But these are incidental changes, as a putting off of 
knee-breeches or a wig may be incidents in a life without affecting 
itoneiota. As the subtly well-dressed human makes such changes 
almost imperceptibly and adopts them unconsciously, so the home 
of Horace Walpole’s boyhood left in turn its setting of woods and 
copses, of manor-lands and fields, of palaces and their attendant 
slums, withdrawing herself along the lines of the King’s Road and 
the water-front without effort, and certainly without sacrificing 
any of her attractions. These are as much hers to-day as they 
were when Chelsea was first a forest, a camp by the ford, a river 
haven, a sequestered village, or a popular riverside resort. Among 
London’s environs it stands in the hurrying centuries unique in 
that its popularity never wanes. Always it attracts the artist 
and man of letters; always there are found among its citizens 
men of affairs who are glad to devote their gifts to the service of 
the municipality ; and always newcomers press to relieve them. 
It is not the memory of past splendours that attracts, nor the 
gentle dignity of lightly borne age. There is no noble ruin to 
which memories cling. Indeed, it is not from the past at all 
that the appeal comes to her henchmen. No fading mistress, 
but an ever kind and beautiful inamorata, holds these hearts, and 
she is as freshly young to-day as she was in her distant youth. 
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Without its history, without any association, the place would 
still appeal to artists, poets and others who have always loved it 
and will still always hold it dear. 

There is nothing of the witch about the enchantress, nothing 
of the lure of the sorceress. Simple and kind and pleasant and 
unpretentious—that is Chelsea as Sir Thomas More found the 
place, the Chelsea that Walton’s dairymaids lived near. It is 
the Chelsea that welcomed, and perhaps wondered at, the Carlyles 
and Leigh Hunt. Smollett and modern Swinburne were her own ; 
so was Whistler; and Turner the untamed came very near her 
heart. But Carlyle was always a visitor from Kirkintilloch, and 
it is a tribute to the large-hearted hospitality of the place that he 
should be as much at home in it, as ready with his appreciation, 
as any Chelseaite of them all—excepting, of course, the first and 
greatest. Although in Offa’s day the distinction of the village 
clinging to the old Thames haven seems to have been recognised, 
it was More who first made the distinction known. In 1520 he 
built his great house, and it with his beloved garden undoubtedly 
lent themes that played about the pictured Utopia. After his 
first adoption of the place the allegiance of this loyallest of men 
in all relations of life never wavered. It is fitting that his should 
be the chief shrine in the old church where he performed other 
duties than the prized one of worship. It is certain that he sought 
no other home, and while his heart beat it asked no finer resting- 
place. It was More who gave Chelsea its vogue and attracted the 
first of the long line of notables whose names, after his own, have 
become the pride of the modern-day town and one of its chief 
boasts. But although it was More’s personality that first attracted 
his visitors—two of the finest intellectuals in Europe, and the 
Defender of the Faith among them—it was Chelsea’s attractions 
that brought them back again. What the riverside village is now 
she was then—fresh and simple and kind and pleasant. In a 
beauty-show, perhaps, she would pass unnoticed among statelier 
London environs, but when her graces are once recognised they 
are not easily forgotten. ‘My poor favourite Chelsea’ indeed— 
and this from a maker of epigram! Surely Mr. Walpole’s love in 
this case was never the real thing. 

Probably he never knew the real Chelsea, which, when he was 
young, was emerging from its brief experience as a haunt of fashion. 
Then, as now, the lure of the place was known first to the pedestrian 
or the oarsman, for, to establish intimacy with the village, it should 
be approached from the Thames gate as well as from the King’s 
Road. From that cheeriest of waterways the district probably 
gets its friendliness. For it is impossible to be on distant terms 
with Father Thames whether he is known up among the locks, or 
down in the basin, or here, where Battersea Bridge Road marks 
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the old ford joining Surrey and Middlesex. Carlyle was especially 
amenable to the spell of the reaches which all river-siders know. 
And Chelsea, a child of the river, crowned in perennial youth, the 
gift of mists and breezes, looks out on the world with the same large 
kindness, and, like the Thames itself, very often wears the most 
alluring grace when rain is falling, or the fog creeps up from the sea. 

From the river front, from all the little byways, from the 
King’s Road, delightful vistas open; but Chelsea is also quite 
beautiful from a roof-top, or an attic window. Pressing through 
the panes here, the fog is not so thick aselsewhere. At Hyde Park 
Corner it may be dense, in the City a very pall, but here, a little 
further west, it is generally grey and spreads lightly out over the 
little street towards the Embankment to hang in folds above 
columns overlooking the bridges. These, the guide-books say, are 
actually chimneys ; but in Chelsea things are seldom what they 
seem. It has been called a village of palaces, though now there 
are no palaces within its boundaries, but from the attic window it 
is impossible to see where hovels cease to be palatial, where gardens 
become alleyways, where damp pavements are shimmering sands 
—such, perhaps, as Ben Jonson tells of, ‘ as the sands of Chelsea’s 
fields.’ And where the power-house columns take to themselves 
the contours of great cathedrals, then here 


Splendour falls on castle walls, 


which are merely smoke-wreaths, touched by shafts of light. 
These again are visible not only to the poet or the seer whose 
gift it is to make a world out of dreamstuff, but quite simple folk 
passing by wait on Battersea Bridge or the Embankment to see 
their ‘ poor favourite Chelsea ’ for the nonce donning the contours 
of a magic fort, battlemented and beautiful, or assuming more 
splendid symmetries still. 

Yet again, when not fog-bedizened nor touched by sunset or 
dawn, simple folk find this the most matter-of-fact, the cheeriest, 
the least pretentious, the most genially friendly, suburb of London. 
Poets and artists, kings and statesmen, men of letters, charlatans 
and quacks, have gathered about its old-time haunts. Genius 
treads its pavements still ; and it has been the Mecca of some few 
saints and the home of many exiles. Failure comes to Chelsea 
very often, to hide, and perhaps to die—decently and without 
fuss ; young hope, meeting it, is spurred or arrested, again without 
fuss. But to the mere sightseer its people seem to be chiefly 
ordinary folk—men and women at their every-day business, youth 
hurrying into its future, singly or in pairs; red-coated age, as 
keenly interested in daily happenings as it once was in scenes of 
war. With all these, the contentment that has always ruled here 
is not lacking. Young love and aged valour, genius and fool, the 
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man of the hour and the failure, join with children and pigeons 
and dogs to make up the most pleasant company in the world. 
Even to-day, when the times here, as elsewhere, are still out of 
joint, a woebegone face is seldom seen. 

There are parts of the earth’s surface to which unchanging 
attributes cling throughout the centuries. Wars and sieges have 
held the Low Countries, rapine and outrage the Balkans. Even 
such appearances as that of the angels at Mons do not mark one 
war only—according to Gibbon, some such experience arrested 
the invader in the days of the Eastern Empire. At Panama the 
path of the gold-finders reaching back to the world of the Incas is 
flanked by the new waterway through which race modern argosies, 
laden with wealth to rival the ingots of the slave trains. So the 
pleasant contentment that comes to Chelsea citizens was perhaps 
a gift of this countryside when first it emerged from the solitude 
of its forests. In the earliest stages of settlement, probably, the 
ford brought most of the visitors to peer curiously at the tiny 
hamlet and its great house standing back in its setting of woods, 
but by More’s day Londoners walked out from town for their day 
in the country. With the Chancellor and the friendly Great came 
an adjustment of classes that is foreign to this least conventional 
of city environs. Since with the Tudors kingliness and chivalry 
were not yet fallen into disrepute, Chelsea at this time became 
patrician. How could it help it with royalties and ministers of 
State and their trains coming up from London whenever the busi- 
ness of governing palled ? More, the finest of fine gentlemen, in 
his time, attracted none but his equals, and the sister Princesses, 
periodical residents at the Manor-house, were patricians to their 
finger-tips. Anne of Cleves, homely as she was accounted by her 
royal suitor, cannot have lacked breeding, since in the unpleasant 
position into which she had been swept by the diplomats of 
Protestant Europe she was yet able to maintain a certain amount 
of state. And Catherine Parr, merely a humble gentlewoman in 
the eyes of both spouses, was yet, when occasion demanded, the 
embodiment of dignity, jealous, not only for her own position, 
but for that of the royal children under her care. That Chelsea 
air breathed intrigue at the time was, of course, inevitable. It 
was, perhaps, in order to veil the intrigue and scandal insepar- 
able from this Court life that the etiquette of the day ruled so 
inexorably. 

With the Stuarts came the world of fashion—a very different 
company from that which had made of Chelsea an exclusive domain 
of royalty and genius. To be fashionable is to be only a few steps 
removed from the commonplace, so that the suburb of fine manor- 
houses now for all time laid aside its grand manner, which, after 
all, had been assumed. The influence of Sir Thomas More, the 
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noblest figure among Court favourites, had lifted the village to a 
plane to which it did not belong. The chosen environment of the 
Merry Monarch, like that of his companions, was altogether 
difterent, and Chelsea now adopted the airs of a hoyden, which, 
again, were foreign to the character of the place, but these pro- 
bably give the explanation of something that surprises in Steele’s 
lack of real appreciation and in Walpole’s half-hearted esteem. 
Still the village played hoyden in titled company. When, in the 
latter seventeenth century, Charles Cheyne, then Viscount New- 
haven, was in possession of the manor, the Dukes of Buckingham 
and Beaufort, the Duchesses of Ormonde and Mazarine, Earls 
Radnor, Ranelagh, Pelham, Sandwich, Bristol and Lindsey, had 
their seats there, and so, it is claimed, had Queen Catherine of 
Braganza, with a host of minor notables who no longer served 
royalty in the grand manner. Indeed, it is little wonder that 
among Chelsea worthies the sombre figure of Pym, who, in the 
century after More, was of equal hero mould, is sometimes over- 
looked. Royal junketings, visits from ambassadors, the building 
of new great houses, the demolition of older ones, and the periodic 
invasion by the world of taste and fashion of the coffee-houses or 
the east and west fields made of Chelsea the gayest of city play- 
grounds. The river then was still a clear stream, and when the 
Royal Hospital was building, fashionable London and the King 
himself were wont to bathe here. 

In 1682 the popular village was architecturally a very noble 
one, and about this time its fame as a suburb of gardens was born. 
After More’s garden, about whose pathways Holbein loitered and 
Erasmus wrote, had come the mulberry garden planted by James 
the First, frequented by very different company. Then Danvers 
House grounds and the Dutch gardens of Ranelagh House and 
the Royal Hospital became the talk of London. But it was the 
coming of French refugees, sufferers under the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, who, settling here, had made their homes after 
the French pattern, that opened the many small gardens, so 
beautiful and characteristic still. It seems fitting that when, 
through the influence of Sir Hans Sloane, the apothecaries became 
possessed of their famous herb garden in Paradise Row, this, the 
first public Botanic garden to be opened in all England, was laid 
out in Chelsea. 

The plague was probably responsible for the passing of fashion. 
In the eighteenth century, by the time Chelsea porcelain had made 
its reputation, of the three streams that once watered the district 
only the West Bourne, merely an open sewer, remained. Garden 
fragrance notwithstanding, the region has maintained a reputa- 
tion for odours foreign to roses. These still cling to parts of the 
waterside. But the West Bourne, happily, is now a thing of the 
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past. Before it went it saw the destruction of most of the old 
manors. In 1716 Danvers House was destroyed; in 1740, 
Beaufort House. The manor built by Henry the Eighth that had 
once entertained such fine company and seen its tragic end now 
passed into the possession of Sir Hans Sloane to be almost immedi- 
ately destroyed. In the early nineteenth century, while Cremorne 
was still the haunt of Londoners, Ranelagh House was burnt down. 
The home of the Shrewsburys and other houses followed, until of 
all the palaces of the once patrician village to-day only the great 
hospital, ‘ Chelsea’s noble pile,’ as Rogers calls it, remains. 

But in its modern setting Chelsea’s lure is no longer partly 
assumed. It has its own distinction, special and unique. Palaces 
have given place to boarding-houses and rows of studios, but these 
stand in their Queen Anne lines in a setting of old tree-lined streets 
with tapestry effects that in their colouring bring to mind all thai 
is greatest among modern painters. Mist and sunlight and 
Chelsea’s special smoke make these houses quite as beautiful 
probably as the older and statelier mansions. On the east the 
great hospital still neighbours Chelsea Park, and no architectural 
triumph could match the splendour of the western . olumns as 
they rise above the bridges when shadows fall on the river in sunset 
and dawn. Every part of London has been touchea by sunset 
magic. Chimneypots, as the train races over London Bridge, 
become gates into Glamour-land, and as day dies the veriest slum 
“ down east ’ wears its own glorified face. But in dawn-light, the 
tender dawn, as poets miscall it, a city street is a woeful sight. To 
rise with the dawn in the country is a joy that never palls. The 
day here comes with its wide, young eyes to find all that is loveliest 
in Nature, most inspiring in toil. On mountain peaks, in the 
desert, over stretches of heathland, of forest, of waving corn, over 
bare fields or country roads, it sees only what is beautiful and 
charged with hope. Out at sea, too, the coming of day is a pageant, 
as it is on those ranches where cattle beasts low to greet the sun. 
But in cities the dawn-light finds chiefly what is depressing. A 
quite noble street lined with shop windows makes a brave show 
at high noon, and under night effects becomes the dreariest of 
thoroughfares, even if the windows should be unshuttered, when 
day is breaking. In early morning Hogarth found his subjects 
unlovely, unashamed and woefully sad. The éruthful dawn, in its 
cold sincerity, is hardly ever lovely in scenes to which a city wakes. 
Sheep on a hillside, milkers moving over the dew-washed meadows 
(as Angel Clare saw them), rose-tints over Auckland f =rbour at 
break of day—all these are unforgettable ; but even in young 
streets of the new world business centres should not be looked at 
till the day is up and aired. Over the snow, over the ocean, over 
wide spaces, over country lanes and little gardens, dawn looks 
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kindly. But on crowds, on bricks and mortar, on unswept pave- 
ments, its glance sees only what is garish in pretentiousness and 
most unlovely in squalor. 

This makes it a thing of moment that on Chelsea dawn-light 
sometimes looks kindly. Perhaps there is no circumstance that 
speaks more eloquently to the extraordinary distinction of the 
place. Riverside suburb or crowded village, whichever heading 
it comes under, it is certainly a district of busy streets and narrow 
courtways, of semi-detached houses and rows of shops. Yet from 
the attic window dawn here is as beautiful as sunset, and, except 
over the power-house chimneys, almost as splendid. That the 
sky should be lovely seen through tree-tops in the mist does not 
surprise ; but it is remarkable that from either end of the little 
street the crooked pavements of Glebe Place, the little old houses 
with their green or blue doors, make an exquisite picture in the 
fine winter dawn. Even in business streets the strangely clear 
December light finds first what is unusual or quaint and only 
secondly what offends. This is so different from the rule that 
holds in some neighbouring suburbs that it seems to emphasise the 
fact that there are environs of London destined to become city 
slums, while Chelsea is, and always will be, a village, whose narrow 
places, though far removed from lanes, are quite obviously and 
naturally Walks and Rows. 

To-day Chelsea is as far removed from being patrician as it 
is from the commonplace. It has been called London’s City 
of Prague, but it is as unlike the Bohemia that rules elsewhere as 
was the Bohemia of Corporal Trim’s argument. It is not Bohemia 
that has a say in municipal affairs, that looks out from Cheyne 
Walk and Row, that smiles in little back slum streets, that 
saunters along the riverside and foregathers in restaurants and 
"buses along the King’s Road. The Beloved Vagabond of fiction 
would hardly have been at home here. Certainly the Rabelais 
of fact would not be tolerated. In Paris, Montmartre is Bohemian; 
it is gay; it is free; it is still, though always picturesque and 
delightful, often unwashed. Chelsea is the English Latin Quarter, 
if the presence of artists and their models counts for anything. 
But it is not the spirit of the Latin Quarter that lingers about such 
few paths and walls of the old manor grounds as can be traced, 
that moves most of the accepted genius of the place, that inspires 
the struggling student there. Neither is it the spirit of the Latin 
Quarter that broods over the little church with its shrines and 
homely relics. For the spirit of Chelsea, always within proper 
limits discreet, makes chiefly for pleasantness, not for revelry. 
It accepted development slowly, even to-day holding the lines of 
railway outside its borders, but it is inconceivable that its studios 
should ever sink into disuse, that the place itself should become 
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aslum. It started life a forest and a ford; in Offa’s day, when 
three streams purled through its woods, it was a village of repute. 
In Tudor and Stuart times it was a favourite week-end retreat. 
In the seventeenth century, with its east and west fields, it was 
the ‘ country’ to London citizens. In 1810 barley grown in its 
fields was famed. In 1823 from the windmill on the southern 
shore overlooking the reaches the green fields of Chelsea were as 
much in evidence as its streets. ‘The village of Chelsea,’ accord- 
ing to Mr. Ashbee, ‘ never had an official standing, so to speak, 
nor an abbey, nor a parliament house like Westminster, nor a 
palace like St. James, nor a shrine like Canterbury, nor an 
academic life like Oxford.’ But it had a youth lived at the heart 
of Nature, and its prime, though full of stirring incident, was 
simple and natural still. When the marriage of the Defender 
of the Faith and Jane Seymour was solemnised with a good deal 
of gaiety, though perhaps less splendour than attends some royal 
weddings, the walls of the little chapel were pink—the hues of 
dawn, perhaps, matching the hopes of the bridegroom. Through 
the centuries since 1536 these walls have been decorously painted 
to suit their age and environment rather than any wedding fancies. 
But, so the story goes, it is impossible to prevent the old rose tints 
from peeping through. This is quite characteristic of Chelsea. 
Born of the river to perennial youth, the village laughs at age. 
The forest is forgotten, the camp at the ford is gone, patrician 
Chelsea has passed, and the momentary hoyden has followed. 
To-day’s Chelsea, perhaps the most beautiful of them all, may 
follow these into a present that has no boarding-houses and where 
the King’s Road may be altogether unknown. But its original 
setting, born of the river and the old forest and the sands of 
the river shore and the fields, will be with it still; so will the 
cheerful spirit that stimulates artist, genius, failure and exile as 
they bask in its pleasant hospitality or dream beside Chelsea 
Reaches. 
AIMEE DorA BRIGHT. 
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ART IN MODERN LIFE 


Not, be it observed, modern art in life, for a good reason. There 
is only art unchanging in its essence with the years, but this art 
as it lives must continue to express itself in life—in modern life, 
therefore. It may fail of its purpose; then it is dead. We live 
in a civilisation in which dead art predominates because we live 
in a civilisation which copies rather than creates. Art is creative. 
It is born and not made. The art of yesterday gives birth to the 
art of to-day ; the art of to-day will give birth to the art of to- 
morrow. It is a living thing with the continuity of living things, 
a spirit informing life. It changes but imperceptibly with the 
generations. The family likeness persists. It is to be recog- 
nised and reverenced. A natural history museum and an art 
history museum are alike in presenting to us a series of forms 
through which the genius of life has passed, and its true interest 
lies in enabling us to pursue the course of this genius into the 
current life around us. Much of ‘ modern art’ so called glories in 
its unrecognisability. It is hybrid, but hybrids are sterile. It is 
artificial, a mere mechanical ‘contraption,’ no more alive than 
Frankenstein’s monster, with the semblance of life only. But art, 
as other living things, grows and develops. It is never at a stand- 
still, It is no more academic art than it is cubist art. The one 
is almost as bad as the other, and in the end equally bad, for both 
are dead. The one invites comparison with the past and is most 
pleased when the resemblance is exact; the other is afraid of 
the comparison because it feels itself to be an affair of little 
performance and by bizarre sensationalism shirks it. 

It seems fruitless to attempt to qualify or define art. Every 
adjective seems wrong somehow. Fine art, the expensive and 
superior furniture of the rich. Applied art, the indiscriminate 
spattering of extraneous ornament. Industrial art, the exploita- 
tion of historic design in misconceived ways, with the multiplica- 
tion of useless but presumed artistic objects. There are, however, 
some famous phrases which help toward an understanding. 
There is one coined by Professor Lethaby: ‘ Art is the substance 
as well as the expression ; it is the labour as well as the emotion ; 
it is the service as well as the delight.’ This hints that art is 
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not an easy superfluity. Substance, expression, labour, emotion, 
service, delight, it touches life at many points. It is akin to life 
as a whole, and we may rest satisfied to say that art is the 
expression in things of the spirit and content of life. It must 
therefore change with the change in this spirit and content, so 
that for instance post-war art cannot be the same as pre-war art. 
If it is as it seems to be there is something wrong. It is only by 
reference to times past that we can measure how far art perseveres 
and achieves in the present. 

Let us come to a concrete question. Have we ever been re- 
minded by anything we have seen that London is the greatest 
port of the country, the greatest emporium of merchandise ? 
Sometimes we may have passed under a high blank wall with tall 
forbidding gates ; that is the boundary of the dock estate. Some- 
times, more favoured, we have seen the masts and the spars of the 
ships soaring over a shed roof amid mean and squalid surroundings. 
No one has ever stayed for a moment to express the grandeur and 
the glamour of London’s trade at the docks unless the new offices 
of the Port of London Authority are to be taken as an effort. 
They are mightily fine, but if they express anything it is a bureau- 
cratic pride; (Not overlooking, for it cannot be done, the shame- 
less extravagance of the stock symbolism, piled round the tower.) 
Or another question : the Bank of England was, still is, the key- 
stone of the arch of credit upon which the commerce of the world 
is carried. Does the Bank tell you this? Its blind walls suggest 
vaults of treasure surely enough, but credit is the reverse of gold 
in a cellar. Its blind walls suggest a mystery cult, and perhaps 
there is something of that about finance. The most famous 
glimpse of the Bank is Tivoli Corner. The name lets us into the 
secret. It is a copy, an adaptation of another building designed 
for quite other uses. 

The puzzle is where to look for art in modern life. There are 
accepted places where the unsuspecting might think it would be 
found. Take a picture gallery for instance, and we say at once, 
‘Lo, here is art’ because we are brought up to associate the two 
things together. But a picture gallery in this connection is really 
a hoax. It is a place for education, for antiquarian research, for 
gratifying pride and curiosity, for the joy of appreciation and the 
vaster joy of criticism ; but is it a part of life? It is in its very 
organisation and method out of life. It snatches and preserves 
some worthy scraps or fragments from the stream as it sweeps 
onward. It is as much alive as tinned salmon. The contro- 
versy provoked by the last Royal Academy Exhibition is worth 
reflection. The Hanging Committee, being of a revolutionary cast, 
threw out the works of the old stagers and reduced the pictures to 
about half the number customarily shown. Even the half that 
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was left was in total a depressing monument to misguided and 
wasteful effort. Of the pictures, some were official portraits that 
would find a refuge in town-halls and institutions. Some might 
drift into provincial collections as samples of current picture pro- 
duction. Some few were painted to order as part of a scheme of 
decoration by those lucky in sensible commissions. But the bulk 
were just painted, and their feeble hopes were to get hung in some- 
one’s house where by good chance they might not be hopelessly out 
of place. The gist of the R.A. controversy is the most delicious. 
Painters that had been hung in past years got the notion that they 
had a prescriptive right to be hung in future years. To throw 
them over was a scandal. No doubt the rejected picture was 
every whit as good as the previously accepted ones. It is certain 
it was, for the whole series will have been painted to a formula. 
We guess the author at sight. There is no rash experimenting, 
no risking a failure, but easy accomplishment and a certain sale. 
These pictures have all the merits of branded goods—Heinz, but 
minus the fifty-nine varieties. Give thanks that the breath of 
life has passed through the Academy galleries. The question has 
been asked whether art is living or dead, and the answer is that it 
lives, but, despite the latest Hanging Committee, not altogether 
there. 

Try churches and chapels. Some we inherit from the past : 
they are not ours ; the most magnificent are not ours. Take 
Lincoln Cathedral, which dominates the city clinging around the 
skirts of its hill, There is a monument only possible in an age of 
faith. The first stones were laid in the days of William the 
Conqueror by a Norman priest, Remigius, the first Bishop, but 
the glory of the shrine is the work of St. Hugh in the days of 
Richard Coeur de Lion ; but even St. Hugh saw not the end, for 
not until the fourteenth century was the building completed, a 
memorial to the faith and patience of many men who only had 
the promise of what was to be. So it grew and expressed the life 
of many times, becoming a document of history which with insight 
and skill we can stillread. It was built out of the lives of men and 
played a part in the lives of numberless others. It stood in the 
midst of life and said something. Then turn to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in Westminster, the finest and most ambitious 
of recent achievements. It is frankly copied from Byzantine 
models. It is reputed to reproduce certain aspects of the Mosque 
of Santa Sophia in Constantinople. This is no document of 
modern life. It is a translation of a life now dead, graceful and 
learned, but palpably alien to London. Where does modern 
religious thought express itself? In numerous churches and 
chapels which are, except for rare examples, respectable and 
commodious at the best, drab and stuffy at the worst? Let us 
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turn over in our minds the modern churches and chapels of any 
big city, and when we have done it what can we tell of any 
religious thought or idea which they express? What kind of 
person could thus build many of them to the worship of the Least 
High? It is a measure of modern religion that it tolerates such. 

To-day we are more interested in cinematographs. There are 
more pains taken with cinematograph theatres on the whole than 
with churches and chapels. They compete with each other, and 
because of the extra pains the cinematograph must win. Un- 
fortunately we have a bad habit of expecting garish stucco 
ornament, plaster swags of flowers and fruits held up by smirking 
cupids or other things of the sort. While the ornament is generally 
wrong, the structure is generally right. The size and shape of 
the building, the arrangement and comfort of the seats for sight- 
seeing, the lighting, ventilation and other conveniences, the 
entrances and exits, all these are given attention, so that we feel 
when we get into a good cinematograph theatre that it is not just 
a haphazard throwing together of a building, but the fulfilment 
of a purpose. When the main elements are right all the rest may 
any day be added unto them. There is a beginning of artistic 
expression. 

There is no age without its art. The earliest savage seems 
to have been impressed with the clumsiness and ugliness of what 
he made. No sooner had he served his need with tool or utensil 
than he cast about to make it a little more harmonious with the 
natural world in which he lived. He carefully and unashamedly 
copied Nature, her curves and spirals, her intricate shapes and 
devices. He perfected his ornament until, looking at his crafts- 
manship in our museums, we get a feeling of satisfaction almost 
akin to his. We are astonished at the labour that he spent in the 
execution of tasks of supererogation. It was a labour of love, and 
therein is the secret of true art. Yet he never failed to maintain 
the fullest usefulness in the object. He could not afford to have 
weapons that were not the most effective he could fashion, for 
food and life itself depended upon them. Later it ceased to be so, 
and at the stage of transition a story marks the point. It is 
found in the Saga of the Ere-dwellers. Steinthor of Ere was one 
day surprised in battle at Swanfirth. He had with him a sword 
‘ that was cunningly wrought, the hilts were white with silver and 
the grip wrapped round with the same, and the strings thereof 
were gilded . . . but the fair wrought sword bit not whenas it 
smote armour, and oft he must straighten it under his foot.’ So 
he came off hardly out of the fight and was twitted afterwards for 
his showy weapon. He learnt to carry a serviceable one in those 
years of feud. We can appreciate this, but what about the silver 
butter knife too soft to do its job in the winter without buckling 
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or bending? Our attacks are on a less fearsome plane, but 
should they not be equally effective ? 

The art of early man was found throughout his clothes and 
tools and simple household things, and these were the things that 
mattered. Later, when building mattered, art was expressed 
through building. There is a little Norman church in Dorset 
where the striving of the builder seems plainly revealed. He 
could not achieve a very wide arch, so he built a tiny stone chancel 
for his altar with a vaulted roof. Then he felt able to build a 
wider arch, so he added another vault to the church, but again it 
was only small. He was puzzled to keep the heavy stonework in 
place. He had finally to build a timber-roofed nave to hold his 
congregation. This struggle to build finely with its insistence on 
structure is at the root of the splendour of Gothic architecture. 
In the vast spaces enclosed in a mighty cathedral there is no 
attempt to disguise the structure. It is explicit throughout. 
The grouped columns soar upward and bend over to meet in arches 
that carry the ceiling. The walls are curtains drawn between 
them. The arcades fill in the gap between the vaulting and the 
outer pitched roof. The decoration serves only to emphasise the 
structure. It comes in mouldings on the ribs of arches, in caps 
to crown the columns, in corbels to help to carry the load, in 
tracery to fill the windows. The triumph of Gothic is in the 
complete expression of its structure. Then reflect how many 
Gothic features are borrowed and misused—pointed arches that 
spring over square windows, buttresses and piers that symmetri- 
cally diversify a wall but take little of the thrust, pinnacles that 
form a jagged skyline. It is not hard to build now, but it is 
harder to build well. 

There are still survivals of a real artistic impulse in outlandish 
parts. Take the long-bodied haywain or harvest wagon, with its 
graceful curves and great commodiousness for loads, with its 
notched and coloured ribs and frame. Or the gipsy caravan, 
similarly light and strong, with its rib construction also disbur- 
dened of superfluous wood by notching and gaily coloured. That 
is the method of construction now used in aeroplanes and motor 
omnibuses, but hidden away and not made the excuse for brilliant 
and joyful decoration. It is the same with the monkey-barge, 
the narrow canal boat with its pleasing, if showy, tiny deckhouse 
and gaudy tiller. Art has remained with the yokel, the vagrant, 
the bargee—the backward people! With them these are the 
things that matter. 

Perhaps an inkling of the meaning drifts through these hasty 
illustrations with their modern footnotes. This age has its art, 
but it must be sought among the things that matter. Do pots 
matter? Not a bit. The cook and the scullerymaid break 
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them. We buy more. Shops are stocked with them. We like 
nice pots, but so long as there are plenty of pots what matter likes ? 
That must be the reason of the bad pots—teapots that will not 
pour clearly, jugs too tight in the neck to be washed on the inside, 
plates with rims too steep for the mustard, plates so covered 
with pattern that the cleanness is beyond dispute. (Maybe this 
is a gain.) Do buildings matter? Not a bit. Else why allow a 
jerry-builder to knock up rows on rows of tenements of marvellous 
exactitude of appearance, relieved by a startling public-house at 
favoured corners? Else why stick a fancy front on an otherwise 
plain building to deceive the street ? 

Yet some things matter. If we have no weapons in the strict 
sense, we have tennis rackets, cricket bats, croquet mallets, and 
so forth for the strife of sport. We know good from bad, toys 
from serious tools. We retain a sound critical judgment in this 
connection. Size, shape, weight, quality, substance, workman- 
ship, all are considered, so that in the result there is beauty sprung 
from soundness of material, from elegance of form, from perfection 
in use. Compare the fireirons, brass cast and chased, loose in 
the joint, soft in the metal, not ashamed to take up time and polish 
in a life of idleness while a small iron devil is thrust in to serve 
their turn. Then we have motor cars. It is amazing to reflect 
upon the development of a bare fifty years. Think of the earliest 
cars with their wooden wheels borrowed from horse carts, their 
gig-lamps, their open sides and narrow, stiff seats ; and contrast 
them with the pneumatic-tyred, stream-line bodied enclosed car 
of deep upholstered seats that we now know. It reveals a process 
of evolution akin to Nature’s. The change has been occasioned 
by successive adaptations for the more fit fulfilment of purpose. 
Art has been directed to a just end, and has not digressed into 
trivial, useless ornament. The lines are natural and severe, 
unbroken for effect, emphasised with slender streaks of bright 
paint. The spaces are plain, unfretted by punchings and pattern- 
ings, but pleasant with flat colour. Where ornament fittingly 
came, it appeared, as in the radiator cap, indicative of the owner’s 
fancy. Compare the cast-iron stove where there is patterning in 
bold relief all round, leaving depressions to catch the blacklead 
and the dust, of an obscuring type to invite the fancy not to 
think of a cast-iron stove at all, as though it were an unnatural 
thing. 

Then we have sailing yachts. It is strange how all the things 
that matter turn on sport. The lines of hull and sails are not 
artist’s lines, are not really designer’s lines. They are found in 
seeking spread of canvas and speed. They have the beauty of 
significance. The same is true of the tilt and sweep of the wings, 
the contour of the body of an aeroplane. Those influences which 
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fashioned the fish imperatively fashion the aeroplane and to a great 
extent the yacht. Quickness of manceuvre and movement in a 
continuous medium which must also bear up the weight, the same 
cause yields the same effect. Nature still enforces beauty, and on 
man’s handiwork. 

This enforcement of beauty occurs in engineering structures. 
It appears unsought in such a mathematical, a mechanical 
achievement as the Forth Bridge. Even the serried ranks of 
rivets have an esthetic value just as had the pins in the cornice 
of ancient wooden buildings, which were on this account faithfully 
copied and elaborated in stone when they had no longer signi- 
ficance in themselves. It appears in the sky-scrapers of New York, 
plain steel-frame structures with mere screening walls and crown- 
like tops. It was fortunately impossible for an architect to treat 
forty stories in the Renaissance or any other manner. The con- 
ventional ornament of the styles could neither be stretched nor 
repeated to be effective. The architecture was compelled to be 
original, and it discovered this quality in the acceptance of the 
limitations imposed upon it. It was bound to be simple, and it 
was bound to depend on nothing but symmetry and proportion 
mainly in the placing and size of windows. Incidentally there 
came a splendour of light and shade when the sunlight flashed 
between the tall obscuring masses. Incidentally there was a 
splendour of colour as they rose up white and gleaming against the 
blue. When steel-frame buildings on a lesser scale are built, as in 
London, they still permit the cover of the frame to carry all the 
usual features of arches, lintels, mouldings, cornices, columns and 
what not. They even permit lintels to be broken by keystones 
as in one block of City banking offices. They permit all this 
because they are meaningless and useless, no part of the structure. 
Unconditioned art of the sort is certain to be poor and sure to 
become debased. 

Still art is to be found, as these illustrations show, even if it is 
not to be found in the accustomed places. The task is to acquire 
for it an ever widening range so that all life is made a seemly 
thing and filled with beauty. 

There are one or two lessons to be drawn from the illustrations 
employed so far which it is worth while to summarise. In the first 
place it would appear that there can be no sure art except in the 
accomplishment of a purpose. Art at large is speedily no art. 
Art straitened by the fulfilment of conditions, restrained by the 
presence of difficulties to be overcome, alone endures. In a readily 
understanded plane it is like furnishing a house. It is easy to fill 
it with furniture and upholstery—it is easy to fill it passably well 
if the standard taste of the shopkeeper be accepted, but then it is 
the shopkeeper’s house rather than the customer’s It is hard 
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indeed to collect together from many shops the furniture and 
hangings and pots and oddments that assembled will express the 
idea of home in the mind of the person collecting. It means 
weary days of waiting and search, but the result is the revelation 
of something that is art whether it be good or bad. * *#éit** 

Closely related, and in the second place, it would appear that 
there can be no sure art except in the satisfaction of some use. It 
may be the giving of pleasure, the joy of beauty in itself, but this 
is rare indeed. Most often the object must have some use or value 
in itself, if it is to have any sound claim to art. Yet utility is not 
the whole. There can be no resort to the other extreme. Compare 
the ancient market cross, such as the Poultry Cross in Salisbury, 
with the modern market clock, such as the one in Rugby. The 
clock is useful, but its dull, thoughtless stone support, iron railings, 
and associated underground convenience have no pretensions to 
beauty. A slab commemorating the donor on such an erection is 
more humorous than respectful. It is just a little better than a 
stone obstruction. The truth is, we have lost eyes to see what our 
cities look like. We are so accustomed to drab hotchpotch streets 
littered with signs and advertisements that we are unaware of 
what to complain. The street, the shop, the sign, have their use, 
and we excuse them, but it is use divorced from beauty. 

This leads up to the third place. There can be no art except 
with design, which is thought. It is lack of thought that seems 
to be the despoiler of our modern attempts at art. There is plenty 
of thought about art when there should be none, for art ought to 
be a spontaneous expression. There is little or no thought about 
the object upon which the art is to be spent, which is an occupa- 
tion, not for artists, but for everyone. If there had been any 
thought by the common people about parks, should we have had 
the iron-railinged trees and grass plots framed with gravel and 
asphalte paths and interspersed with uncouth statuary that so 
frequently diversify our cities and towns? A good view is much 
more important than a good picture and much more worth main- 
taining. In so far as art means the accomplishment of a purpose, 
the satisfaction of a use, everyone is entitled to be a critic of the 
achievement. To establish a common ground of criticism for art 
even if it be not fully comprehensive is a great stride in advance 
towards better things. It is at least taken out of the languishing 
hands of the expert. 

Ordinarily design or taking thought has not embraced these 
larger aspects. It has been confined to a consideration of shape, 
colour, and, above all, patterning. Ever since methods of repro- 
duction have been developed, there has been a tendency to take 
every plain thing and coat it over with a surface of pattern just 
because it is a cheap and facile affair. Some patterning is good, as, 
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for example, the fine engine turning which is used on flat metal 
surfaces like the back of a watch and serves as a preventive or 
disguiser of scratches. But most patterning is in the nature of 
camouflage. It hides bad material and bad workmanship with 
a showy exterior and conceals defects in the shape or form that 
naked would be ugly. True design is the antithesis of camouflage. 
It is right in itself, and any decoration added is there to emphasise 
this rightness and not to divert attention from it. 

Picture the drawing-room of a couple of decades ago with its 
patterned wallpaper, patterned curtains, patterned upholstery, 
patterned cushions, patterned carpet, its ornaments and pictures 
and knick-knacks—a lively competition for notice—and in the 
midst maybe a vase of flowers. Poor flowers, Nature sets them 
off against a background of sober green. Here they are lost 
against counterfeit presentations of themselves exaggerated and 
distorted by the artist. It is a perverted instance of camouflage. 
The flowers are put in a protective setting that at any rate shields 
from attacking eyes the view of their shame. Their beauty is 
cast away. To decry this is not to be a partisan of raw oak and 
whitewash—it is to invite thought to what underlies, or should 
underlie, it all, namely, the expression of the idea of home. For 
in the last place there can be no art except in the expression of 
an idea. 

And everything we want has its difficulty, its use, its thought, 
its idea, and it demands its art flowing from these as Nature rears 
from out the bare earth the intricate glories of creation. The 
flower that adds the touch of splendour to the plant is but a more 
subtle and wonderful kind of leaf. So those rare and gracious 
masterpieces of the craftsman should be no more than a more 
subtle and wonderful variety of the pieces in everyday use. 
They must no longer be things apart. Art must be rediscovered 
in life, in common life, and fine art must be the blossom. That 
is the abiding lesson. To adapt a phrase of Abraham Lincoln’s: 
There must be an art of the people, by the people, for the people, 
so that beauty shall not perish from the earth. 


If it is not self-evident already, the writer would confess to 
being a layman and an amateur in matters of art; but as a 
member of the Design and Industries Association, of 6 Queen 
Square, W.C. 1, he is taught that art is a matter of common 
concern with common things, and that the test of good art is 
a matter mainly of common sense. He is therefore emboldened 
to a trial piece in criticism. 

FRANK PICK. 





THE CARIBOU HUNTERS? 


Jor FRASER and Chandalar Sol were partners and brothers-in-law. 
Joe was the Canadian-born son of a Scottish father and a Nor- 
wegian mother. His father had emigrated to Canada from the 
Hebrides as a boy of nineteen, and his mother was Canadian-born 
of Norwegian peasants, who later became the contented owners 
of a successful farm in Northern Saskaichewan. 

He had led a chequered career, working in many capacities 
in Canada and the States. At the age of twenty he had packed 
over the Chilkoot Pass on the trail of ’98. He had made money 
and lost it, worked and played, at Dawson, Fairbanks, Nome and 
Circle. He married the pretty half-breed sister of Chandalar Sol, 
whose Indian name was Cassichhun (‘I am still hungry’). For 
ten years they had prospected. hunted, trapped, fished, mined 
and cut cord-wood together and become friends such as partners 
do become in the great land of few people. 

Sol was a full-blooded Indian of the tribe of the Chandalar 
(gens de large). Of all the tribes of the Loucheux the Chandalars 
are the finest-looking, the most prosperous, the pleasantest people, 
and the best hunters. They have remained that way because, 
of all the tribes, they have come least into contact with the white 
man and his whisky, and the fur trader with his crooked, petty 
ways of making a living from an uneducated and easily cheated 
savage. 

They live away in the Endicott Mountains of Alaska, and only 
once a year a few men come down to exchange wolf and fox pelts 
and caribou leather for guns, traps, tea, sugar and tobacco. They 
come into the Indian village of Fort Yukon every November, long- 
haired, tall and handsome, with flashing dark brown eyes. When 
their trading is finished, they harness their great grey wolf-dogs, 
and running swiftly and lightly, they disappear into the timber 
to the northward, tired already of their week’s ‘ bust in civilisa- 
tion.’ 

But Sol had left his people of the mountains for the more 
varied life on the great river and its other tributaries. With Joe, 


1 The events, etc., recorded in this article are a true account of the experi- 
ences of two Caribou hunters in the winter of 1920-21. 
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he had spent the summer prospecting on the Colleen River, and 
the winter found them practically broke, with no very immediate 
prospect of wealth. The fur had decreased in the land, as fur will 
periodically. The lynx had migrated and disappeared to south- 
ward and eastward, the mink and fox were few, and the prices 
were low. 

‘’Tain’t no damn’ good trappin’ this winter,’ Joe said one 
night, spitting thoughtfully into the ash-box. ‘There ain’t no 
fur in these blamed flats, the link ’ve beat it for keeps, we can’t 
sell no marten or beaver, an’ I guess the mink and fox ’ve just 
went and croaked to show their dog-goned independence ! ’ 

‘Trappin’ this time I think jus’ same as prospec’! ’ said the 
Indian with a grin, thinking of the hard-worked and unrewarded 
summer they had just spent. ‘I think we bes’ go Chandalar. 
Lots of vutsai’ (caribou). ‘ We kill plenty an’ buil’ cache. Then 
we haul in and sell fat meat good, hein? Plenty wolf too that 
place. Maybe wolf we kill, put down poison some place; Chan- 
dalar wolf no savvy poison. We don’t gets broke this time! ’ 

‘You've said a mouthful there, Sol,’ said Joe with a smile. 
‘ We ain’t gonna git broke this time, even if we have to cut wood 
all winter, which I ain’t over ’n’ above stuck on! I guess you’ve 
sure hit it about them mountains. Them’s the place for us. We 
oughter git ten cents a pound for fat meat and a dollar a porcu- 
pine!’ 

The Chandalar, whither they proposed to go, flows south from 
the Endicott Range, joining the Yukon north of the Arctic circle. 

Leaving Fort Yukon at that time of year, the partners would 
not see the sun again for the next four months, unless they came 
back sooner, for from November to February the sun does not 
show itself in the valleys of the Endicotts. For six hours or so 
every day, unless there be a snow-storm, a man can see to travel. 
The whiteness of the snow increases the visibility, and the eyes 
get accustomed to the darkness. With a good moon, travelling 
is possible at any hour. 

A week later they pulled out of Fort Yukon, to the jingling of 
sleigh bells and the flying of coloured ribbons from the collars of 
their team. As they passed through the village the dogs barked 
and howled, and the women waved their hands from the cabin 
doors and cried, ‘ Good-bye, savaie!’ (sweetheart). 

‘Good-bye, savaie/’ cried Joe to a shapeless squaw of some 
seventy years. All the women laughed, for that is Indian humour. 
But soon they left the town, and their journey started. They 
were using one sled, with a team of six, their load being dried 
salmon for the dogs, a ham of caribou meat, rice and hard-tack 
for themselves, also tea, tobacco, and their rifles, snow-shoes and 
beds, with the little necessities such as babiche (raw hide cut into 
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strings), needles and sinew, tanned moose skin for patching 
clothes or mocassins, ‘ Native Son’ matches, spare snaps for the 
harness, and three axes, also a smell sack of spare clothes for each 
man. Their food was calculated to last a week, with enough tea 
and tobacco for coming back as well as going, and for presents to 
Indians on the way. 

The first day they covered thirty-five miles and reached a 
small Indian village of four cabins. In one of these they slept, 
after giving their dogs a good feed of fish. The owner of the 
cabin, Johnny Porcupine, gave a feast to the few men of the 
village in honour of the visitors. They ate, sitting cross-legged 
on the floor, round the huge pot of boiled ptarmigan and snow-shoe 
rabbits. 

The travellers told all the news of Fort Yukon: what old 
people were dead, young people married, which women had 
borne children, and what all the different men had killed during 
the fall hunting. 

Johnny Porcupine complained bitterly of having to wait 
around the village instead of going into the mountains to hunt. 
An old man had been dying slowly of consumption. 

‘Whatsermatter Robert Choh he’s don’t die yet?’ said 
Johnny. ‘Three mont’ all the time he die. Not dead yet! 
One mont’ grave I dig for bury him. I got to wait here till he’s 
die. He’s take long time.’ 

After the meal Joe translated some letters from a St. Louis 
fur dealer, and the partners stretched their beds on the bough- 
strewn floor and fell into a dreamless sleep. 

They started before daylight next morning, and for six days 
travelled steadily up the Middle Fork of the Chandalar. Towards 
the head of this river they expected to find the great herds of 
caribou. They would spend a week hunting, butchering the meat, 
and ‘ cacheing ’ it from wolverine and birds. But each day, as they 
travelled forward, they saw neither track nor sign of the caribou. 
They took turns breaking trail, the other man running behind 
the sled, keeping it upright over the rough ice and sloping banks. 
At night they would build a ‘ siwash’ camp, digging a big hole 
in the snow, lining it with green spruce boughs and building up 
a three-foot wall of green spruce trees for a wind break on back 
and sides. In front they would kindle a big fire of dry spruce. 
Every day they would run into ‘ overflows.’ These are caused by 
the river freezing to the bottom in some shallow place. The 
water, flowing from above, bursts the ice and floods the surface to 
the depth, perhaps, of several inches. When they reached these 
Joe would pull on his Esquimau water boots, or muk luks, 
made from seal and walrus skin, and test the new-frozen ice. 
If he, as the heavier man, could cross safely, Sol would follow 
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with the dogs. If not, they had to make a portage through the 
forest along the bank. This was losing time, as generally the 
timber was thick, and they had to cut a trail for the sled. 

To fall through the ice of the overflow would mean discomfort 
and danger, though there were only a few inches of water above 
the solid ice. A man’s feet, when saturated thus, will freeze 
in the Arctic winter in less time than he takes to build a fire, 
and when a sled goes through, beds, fish, food and spare clothing 
become solid cakes of ice. The sled must be scraped after getting 
wet for about two hours before it will run. When dogs get 
their feet wet the ice freezes in lumps between their toes, and they 
bite these out, pulling the hair out with them. Then the snow 
makes their feet sore where the hair has been lost. ; 

Each man’s bed consisted of a blanket of rabbit skin and the 
skin of a bull caribou, the hair left on, dried raw. On these latter 
they slept. The dogs had had a hard time all the way up the 
Middle Fork, and they expected any day to hit the caribou, so they 
had not cut down the dog-feed to economise, and on the sixth 
day it was finished. Each morning and night, while one man built 
or broke camp, the other would put on his long light snow-shoes 
and go up the nearest hill to look for signs or sight of the beasts 
which were to be their food, without which they would starve. 

When the fish gave out they cut up their caribou skins and 
boiled them for the dogs. They had only one more day’s feed 
for themselves, and next day they ate up the meagre little ration 
and punched more holes in their belts. 

That night the dogs got nothing. 

Next morning they arose and had a large drink of tea and a 
pipe apiece for breakfast. The dogs had howled all night, but 
sympathy had held the men from beating them to silence. They 
discussed the question as to what they had better do next. 
They would take at least nine or ten days to get into Johnny’s 
village under prospective conditions, with or without killing 
their skeletons of dogs. If they continued their journey into 
the mountains they would be certain to find the caribou in time ; 
they could kill their dogs as a last resort. 

It may sound easy and obvious in theory, but in practice it 
comes hard to a decently human man to kill and eat a beast that 
has slaved and starved for him and shows he knows his master is 
about to kill him, and why. 

That day they covered ten miles and at night cut three feet 
from the length of their sled, and boiled the moose skin parch- 
ment from its sides. Most of this they gave to the dogs, but they 
ate a little themselves and kept some for breakfast next morning. 

Raw hide contains quite a little nourishment, and, although 
not an appetising fare. seems good to a hungry palate. Tanned 
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skin is no use for food, the glue being removed or rendered value- 
less by that process. 

Next night they had nothing more to give the dogs, and all 
they could possibly spare for themselves was a little babiche, 
which they ate slowly and methodically, extracting the maximum 
enjoyment from each mouthful, for each man knew full well, 
though he said nothing, that it might be his last meal on earth. 

But still they travelled on. Day by day they toiled forward, 
grim and silent, every hour a week of misery. Every day their 
hope grew less and their bodies weaker. They felt that their 
back bones had turned to jelly, their knees to water, their heads 
and feet to lumps of lead, and their hips felt as if red-hot sand 
had been mixed with the joints. 

And throughout all, day and night, working forward or 
crouching over the fire, was the awful hunger for food. Some- 
times they felt ravening, looking at their poor starving dogs with 
red and longing eyes, trying not to look at each other, or sick, 
feeling like vomiting, or else the hunger pang would twist and 
torture them with the shrinking of the stomach. They still 
had tea, but they left the tobacco alone. 

Weaker and weaker they got, and as they weakened the 
cold took greater effect on them. They changed their drill 
parkees for coats of caribou fur ; they wore the coats at night, and 
still had to keep the fire burning till morning. They tied their 
dogs up at night, no longer for convenience, but for fear. In 
their own misery and agonies, they grew callous to the sufferings 
of the poor beasts. The dogs knew that there was no food and 
never howled for it after the men had finished their last meal. 
They did their poor best every day, and the men looked forward 
with horror to the time when weakness and cold would compel 
them to kill and eat their poor dumb helpers. 

Joe froze three fingers of his left hand down to the middle 
joints, and in the racking torture of thawing them out, coupled 
with lowered vitality and the misery of their plight, he sat down 
on the load and sobbed like a little child, while Sol, equally 
wretched, rubbed his fingers back to life. 

On the fourth day of starvation they came to the mouth of a 
small creek flowing from the east. They turned up this and 
travelled for two days, but still no sign of caribou. 

They did not see sign even of rabbits, porcupines or ptarmigan. 
Not a living thing was in the country except themselves and the 
furry skeletons that whined and toiled in the harness. Even God 
seemed to be dead in the land and to have cast a curse and a 
blight upon it. 

The glorious peaks of the Endicotts, jagged and steep and 
mantled with snow, rose all round them, like great, forbidding 
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phantoms, out of the forest of spruce which covered their bases, 
towering above the little white .winding creek, up which the 
starving travellers were toiling forward. The valley was beautiful 
beyond the wildest dreams of heaven, and yet the Almighty had 
ordained that no living creature should stay to behold it. 

Every night, when they crawled into their sleeping robes, each 
would confidently assure the other that to-morrow they would 
find the caribou, but Joe would pray in his heart for strength to 
carry him through the ordeal of the next day. 

Sol, usually economical of speech, spoke not at all, except to 
express confidence, for Joe’s sake, but his own thoughts were 
resignedly fatalistic, according to the nature of his race. 

On the sixth day they crossed the summit of the range, and 
started down the slope to the East Fork of the Chandalar. That 
they found strength, in their horrible weakness and emaciation, 
to make the ascent, must have been a gift from heaven. When 
they reached the timber at the head of a little creek, and at last 
stopped for the night, they were in terrible danger of falling 
exhausted in the snow, unable to rise, and freezing to death, losing 
the race in the last lap. They made a slovenly little camp and 
fell asleep almost before they could get into their robes. Their 
spark of life sank down and down, and would probably have gone 
out if a fall of snow had not given them an extra blanket and 
warmed the spark to action again. 

As Sol was harnessing the dogs next morning he cried out to 
Joe: 
‘Look, Joe! Tchsidtse feel good !’ 

Indeed, Tchsidtse Rui (Black Ears), the wise white leader, was 
pulling on his chain towards the lead harness, waving his plume 
tail in obvious anticipation of something good. 

‘ Caribou this time all right !’ Sol said with a genuine grin. 

“Mebbe !’ said Joe, putting on his snow-shoes. ‘ Liable ter 
hit ’em, but I ain’t figger’n’ on nothin’. Guess the poor old devil’s 
gone daffy. ’Tain’t wunnerful!’ He limped painfully down the 
creek, the white dog following close, his tail in the air for the first 
time for a week. 

But Joe had not much hope. He thought they would have to 
kill their dogs one by one and eat them, till they could get back 
to Fort Yukon. They wouki be lucky to get back even at that 
rate. As he walked slowly down through the alternate soft snow, 
hard crust and glare ice of the rocky creek, Joe thought of many 
things. He thought of his old bed at home in Vancouver, and of 
the kitchen table where he and his brothers and parents ate their 
three meals a day. He thought of the good food he had felt 
disinclined to eat and turned away from. He thought of what he 
would eat if he were there now. Would he start with beef-steak 
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pie or with a piece of brown bread, thickly buttered? He would 
like to be in old Jean Latour’s road house in Fort Yukon, always 
warm and comfortable, food always at hand, and made doubly 
pleasant by the white-haired old French-Canadian, who treated 
all comers alike as friends and equals, whether they were celebrated 
explorers returning from Arctic discoveries or bankrupt miners 
begging a crust. 

Joe remembered how he had abused old Jean for serving him 
a duck and forgetting to take out its entrails. What a fool he had 
been! If only he had those entrails now! He thought of his 
father, hardy old Scot, and visualised him calling for his porridge 
in the morning. He thought of his brothers. One of them kept a 
restaurant in Victoria, lucky devil! He thought of his old mother, 
handsome and wise and peaceful, laying newly baked cakes and 
bread on the table before him. His thoughts wandered again, 
and he saw a vision of glorious brown eyes and hair, curved red 
lips, and . . . Back to earth at a shout from Sol : 

‘Joe—ah! Zuk! Zuk vutsai!’ 

(‘Oh, Joe! Look! Look at the caribou ! ’) 

On the skyline of a hill, some four miles away, stood a band of 
caribou, looking back. Then they laughed and chattered and 
sprang forward with a lighter step, for they had found the caribou, 
found the meat which is the fuel of life. 

Joe caught himself humming Annie Laurie, and Sol shouted 

from behind : 
‘ This time no die, I think! Goddam! Pretty soon one hell 
belly-ache! Belly-ache she’s bad one, but not so bad as die!’ 

And Joe shouted back: ‘ You bet we’re jake right now! 
Thank God we aia’t killed none of the dogs!’ For he loved his 
dogs, not as pets, but as fellow-workers, and particularly Tchsidtse, 
the crafty old leader. 

But the dogs were far from dead, and were showing such 
keenness that the men knew that they were near caribou. Half 
a+mile on, and they came upon the fresh trail of some dozen 
beasts. 

They stopped and built camp, laying the fire without lighting 
it ; then both men put on their big hunting snow-shoes and started 
along the trail after the deer. Within half an hour they could 
see them, on a bare mountain-side a mile further on. After a 
careful stalk they got within about 250 yards. 

The caribou were pawing at the pockets of soft snow between 
the ridges to get at their food, the moss below. 

Joe took steady aim from his knees and brought down the 
biggest bull with a Spitzer bullet in the shoulder. 

As the caribou stood momentarily bewildered at the collapse 
of their leader, Joe killed a fine barren cow, and Sol, firing about 
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ten shots rapidly, after the manner of his kind, brought down two 
cows and a young bull. 

They gralloched the barren cow, not bothering to skin her, 
and Joe cut out a shoulder, while Sol filled his packsack with guts, 
the aorta and other choice bits, which the Indian loves, but which 
the white man generally despises. 

On returning to camp they ate as much as they could, which 
was very little, and drank some tea. Joe gave the rest of the 
meat to the dogs. Then after the first pipe for a week, he hitched 
up the team, and with light heart and heavy stomach made his 
way to where the dead caribou lay and turned the dogs loose on 
to the body of the big bull. 

They hauled in the bodies of the caribou, and, after taking out 
the titbits for themselves and the best meat from the tender loins 
and shoulders, they gave each dog half a beast where he was tied. 

For three days they stayed there and built up their strength. 
At first they ate little at a time and very often. The dogs just 
lay in their holes in the snow, gorging and sleeping alternately. 
The men cdoked and smoked and ate. They had roast and 
boiled, fried and just warmed (Indian fashion). They discussed 
with pleasure the comparative merits of tongues and hearts, 
kidneys and brains, tender loins and shoulder meat, young bulls 
and old cows. 

Sol feasted on guts, lungs, tallow, nostrils and those things 
which the natives consider delicacies. He imagined he ate them 
“ roasted,’ but really he only warmed them over the fire, melting 
a little of the fat. 

After a three days’ life of eating, smoking and sleeping, when all 
the work they did was to cut and pack in firewood, they moved 
down the creek to the East Fork River and stopped in a clump of 
thick timber, green and dry. 

They built a careful and comfortable camp this time, making 
a higher wall than usual and banking snow against it. They 
stayed there for a week, hunting all day and leaving the dogsin 
camp. . 

They left the meat lying, dragged into heaps, where they killed 
it, fixing up simple scarecrows to keep off ravens and eagles, and 
setting a fox trap at each pile, more to frighten than to catch, 
though they caught two fine red foxes in this way. There were 
few wolverines in that part. They are the boldest and most 
relentless thieves, caring nothing for the taint of human scent, 
less for the efforts of man to keep the invader from his property. 

Joe and Sol had no fear of wolves stealing their meat. The 
caribou swarmed on every mountain-side, and the wolves were in 
great numbers feeding on them. A wolf shows great respect for 
a man’s property, but will not mind taking what he thinks has 
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been thrown away. For this reason Sol put strychnine into the 
heads and entrails of some of the caribou, and throwing them far 
from the snow-shoe tracks, left them there, taking care not to go 
near them. In this way he killed seven grey wolves and two 
black (blue) ones. That he could do this was due to the wolves 
of the Chandalar never having been poisoned. Poison is dangerous 
to deal with, as dogs may get loose and pick up the bait. 

They spent a week in their camp on the East Fork, during 
which time they killed fifty-one caribou. When they had hauled 
them all down to the camp, they spent a strenuous day building 
a big cache in which to store them. 

They chose four good-sized spruce trees for the uprights, 
lashed bottom beams on to them with raw hide, then laid poles 
across the beams, touching each other, till a solid platform was 
made about ten feet from the ground. 

They cut the caribou into quarters with an axe, and laid them 
neatly on the platform. Then, using lighter bottom beams, they 
built a roof immediately above the piled meat, lashed poles 
together into four walls all round, and their property was stored 
in a box, safe from eagles or ravens. Their last precaution was to 
bark and carefully smooth the uprights below the floor of the 
cache, and throwing water (snow melted in a kettle) over the 
smoothed surface, they had their cache on pillars of slippery ice. 
This was necessary in case a wolverine should come along, and to 
prevent ‘ weasels’ (ermine) or marten (American sable) from 
burgling and defiling their meat. 

They took as much as the shortened sled would carry (about 
250 lbs.) and started down the river for the Yukon, light of heart 
at having accomplished their purpose and escaped a horrible 
death after gazing into its ghastly face for so many weary 
days. 

The East Fork of the Chandalar is a bad river to travel on. 
Many overflows trouble the traveller, and while the ice is rough, 
the niggerheads on the bank are worse. While walking on the 
big hunting snow-shoes a man knows and cares nothing for the 
ground below. He only sinks through about three inches of the 
powdery top layer of snow. But when breaking trail for dogs 
dragging a heavy load, a man must wear small snow-shoes, sinking 
deeper and feeling the shape of the ground. 

Big niggerheads are a sore trial to the toes and ankles, wind 
and temper. The sled jolts, rocks and bangs from side to side, 
and the dog-driver must hold it steady all the time and lift it up 
whenever it upsets, which is probably every hundred yards, or 
less. These niggerheads are pear-shaped tussocks of coarse grass, 
growing small end downwards. From the head the long blades 
of grass grow outwards, touching those of the next plant. Ifa 
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man puts his weight on one it will turn over, and a large nigger- 
head will throw him down, probably twisting his ankle. Nigger- 
heads run from a few inches to about three feet in height. In the 
summer they combine with the mosquitoes to make life in the 
North a burden. 

Towards the end of the first day’s run they reached the camp 
of some inland Esquimaux. There were two families, and appa- 
rently some old dependants, living in two lodges of caribou skin, 
buried deep beneath the snow. They made the travellers wel- 
come, speaking Loucheux, and Joe and Sol were glad to see their 
cheery, ugly faces and to talk to strangers for a change. 

The Esquimaux, or ‘ huskies,’ fed the dogs, and gave their 
visitors an excellent meal of porcupine and some blueberries, 
picked in the summer. 

The women took their clothes and mocassins and patched 
the holes, one old woman chewing Joe’s muk luks to soften them 
before sewing. As a seamstress the ‘husky’ woman has no 
equal. It is so essential to the ‘ husky ’ that his clothing should 
be windproof, his muk luks waterproof, that such skill is a necessity 
to his existence. A garment defectively sewn will be extremely 
likely to cause severe freezing, perhaps death, unless immediately 
detected and remedied. In sewing the women push the needle 
away from them. 

The two partners made the people a handsome present of 
tobacco, tea and matches. The old headman, in a burst of 
gratitude and hospitality, brought in his daughter from the 
other lodge to entertain the strangers. The girl was shapely, 
young and good-looking, but Joe explained to the old man that 
he had a loving wife at home with his two children, and that he 
did not ‘cheat.’ Failing to understand these sentiments, the 
old man, thinking he had not offered enough, brought in his 
old wife, wrinkled as a last year’s apple. 

Joe vigorously protested that to take such enjoyment after 
eating blueberries was his particular ‘taboo’; that if he did he 
would be visited by all manner of evil spirits, who would torment 
him. Fully understanding and sympathising, the old Esquimau 
sent his wife back to the lodge and gave himself up to tobacco. 

After mutual protestations of undying friendship, the two 
partners set forth again, and the day after they went up a creek 
from the east and climbed over into the Salmon River Valley. 
They and their dogs were now strong and well, and crossing over 
this divide was not the hellish, prolonged agony of their late 
experience. ‘ 

At the head of the creek they found another smaller camp of 
Esquimaux. But this time there was no cheery welcome, like 
the last, with laughter and shouting. Now anxious eyes looked 
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at the sled and its load of meat with a meaning that was not lost 
to the travellers. They knew that the people had delicate 
feelings about deliberate begging, so they hauled out a big shoulder 
of fat meat and gave it to the women to cook. 

The camp was full of women, children and old people, and the 
only able-bodied man had broken his rifle, their only one, a week 
or ten days before. They had now been starving for four days, 
feeding the children meagrely on what few ptarmigan and rabbits 
the women could snare. 

In times of starvation the meat-getters, the men, have the 
preference in food, the children next. But this poor meat- 
getter could get no meat. 

Sol gave the ‘ husky ’ his rifle and a good supply of ammuni- 
tion. When the partners continued their journey next day, 
they left every scrap of meat they could spare, to feed the people 
well till they should get some caribou. 

They travelled on uneventfully until they reached the 
mouth of Salmon River, where they turned south-west down the 
Porcupine. Here a west wind blew half a gale, the first since a 
heavy fall of snow, and the flying, icy powder froze their 
eyelashes together. Every time they thawed them apart they 
nearly froze their hands. While they warmed their hands in 
their mittens, beating them on their knees, their eyelashes froze 
together again. 

Under these adverse conditions they made poor time down 
the Porcupine, and before getting near Fort Yukon they once 
more faced a meal of tea and tobacco. 

‘I hate like hell to go into the Fort without no grub,’ said 
Joe that night. ‘ Looks so damn’ silly, don’t it ?’ 

But the partners were not fated to arrive home destitute. 
The next afternoon the wind ceased to plague them, and an hour 
before dark Sol, running ahead of the dogs on the crust made by 
the wind, suddenly stopped and pointed. 

‘What’s ’at, Sol ?’ 

‘ Black fox, I think !’ 

Joe hurriedly unsheathed his rifle and prepared to stalk 
forward on to the unconscious bearer of such valuable fur. 

But it was no silver fox that Sol had seen. It was a raven, 
and it rose from feeding on something that lay beyond a piece of 
rough ice, out of sight. 

These birds have a hard time, and are often reduced to haunting 
villages in winter, stealing scraps from dogs, patently miserable 
in the bitter cold. 

Joe went ahead and suddenly stopped, astonished. There 
was the track of a big moose, running desperately, and on either 
side the tracks of a big timber wolf. In another minute he had 
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reached the body, newly killed, from which the raven had been 
disturbed. 

The wolves also had been scared away by the sleigh bells, and 
had had no time to enjoy their kill. Joe made camp there, and 
Sol walked back along the trail, studying the tracks. Two 
wolves had chased the big bull down the middle of the river for 
about a mile, snapping at his flanks and trying to hamstring him. 
Two others, one on each side of the river, kept him from mounting 
the perpendicular river bank of frozen mud. 

Finally, they had hamstrung him, and all four had pulled him 
down. 

The men butchered the meat, packed it to the bank, and put 
it up onacache. They gave their dogs a huge chunk apiece and 
fed full themselves, having built their camp alongside the cache. 

When darkness came the four plundered plunderers lifted 
their voices in mournful howling. The dogs shivered and whined 
in terror. The men loosed them, and they cowered round the fire 
in abject fear of the vengeful fury and long-fanged, powerful jaws 
of the wild cousins whose meal and lawful kill they had usurped. 

This may sound cowardly, but the ‘ husky ’ dog is no more a 
match for a timber wolf than an asthmatic poodle is for a ‘ husky.’ 

Wolves take great delight in dog-murder. 

The men fired a few shots into the dark, but they would not be 
driven from their stolen meat. All night they stayed round the 
camp, making night ghostly with their mournful lamentations. 
The fire was made to last all night in case the wolves should get 
bold in the darkness and kill the dogs while the men slept. 

Tchsidtse, the old white leader, shivering shamelessly, crawled, 
uninvited, into the camp and squeezed his frightened form against 
the comforting bulk of Joe’s reclining body. 

The howl of the timber wolf, the hunger cry or the cry to the 
moon, is the wildest and most mournful noise in all the wild and 
mournful northern winter. Beautiful and musical, it is also 
horrible and tragic. The listening man feels his hair move on the 
nape of his neck when he first hears it, even in the dim distance. 

But the partners did not trouble about the wolves. Full fed 
and with a top-heavy load, they pressed on to Fort Yukon, which 
they reached the following morning. They pulled up their dogs, 
and entered old Jean Latour’s road house. 

‘Hello, mon vieux!’ cried Joe, as the old man came out of 
the kitchen. ‘ Where’s Laura? Up at the cabin?’ 

‘ Entrez, mon ami!’ said old Jean. ‘ Laura she inside here for 
help Maree feex eet some moose skeen. She’s come out wan 
meeneet. Sacré monjee, mon brave! I glad for see you! I go 
fetch heem that Laura!’ 

Next moment she came in, her eyes sparkling. 
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‘ Ah, Joe, my man! I gladsee you back! All the time I feel 
you have bad time! Tell me you don’t have bad time, Joe! ’ 

Holding her close, Joe prospected backwards with his heel and 
dealt the silent Sol a heavy kick on the kneecap. 

‘ Don’t you worry, little woman!’ he said. ‘ We’ve busted our 
sled, but had a dandy time! Nothin’ went wrong! Jean, 
get us some beans and cake and coffee. I’m hungry as a meat 
axe.’ ; 

MICHAEL H. Mason. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES IN AUSTRALIA 


It has been observed that while an Englishman or an American 
thinks of Australia in terms of the whole, the Australian himself 
thinks of it rather as an aggregate of parts. He is first and fore- 
most an Australian, but he does not forget that he is a Victorian, 
a Tasmanian or a New South Welshman, as the case may be, and 
he is sometimes a trifle piqued at the inability of the ‘ outsider ’ 
to appreciate the force of these distinctions. For the Englishman 
rarely discriminates between the various States. The Common- 
wealth of Australia he knows: the States as such mean little to 
him; the analogy suggested by them is that of the English 
counties, or, at the most, of the Canadian provinces. He does not, 
perhaps, realise that this duality of allegiance is the result not 
merely of parochialism, but partly of past traditions and partly of 
the institutions under which the Australian lives. What may be 
called the All-Australian sentiment as opposed to the State senti- 
ment has undoubtedly grown very much stronger of late years. 
Australians are becoming ever more conscious of their essential 
unity ; local boundaries are less and less regarded. But the State 
sentiment still exists, and once it was all-powerful. It determined 
the character of the Federation and has been responsible for many 
of the constitutional inconveniences and anomalies from which 
Australia now suffers. 

Prior to Federation the Australian colonies, as they then were, 
were absolute masters in their own houses, except in so far as 
their autonomy was subject to the same limitations as that of 
every other self-governing dominion of the Empire. Their 
position was precisely ‘that of Canada or New Zealand. Each 
had its own Legislature, its own defence organisation, its own 
history and corporate life, of which it was intensely proud. The 
Australian colonies could, and did, erect customs barriers against 
each other. Geographical continuity, community of descent, 
language and interest, created, of course, a rather nebulous bond 
between them, but constitutionally they had no more connection 
with each other than they had with Newfoundland or Cape Colony. 
Their one tie was membership of the Empire, and between some 
of them there existed a keen rivalry that amounted almost to 
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hostility. This was the tradition, this the spirit, which the 
advocates of Federation had to take into account. When at 
length the colonies agreed to federate they were still jealous of 
their sovereignty. They were prepared to surrender to the 
Commonwealth only the irreducible minimum of rights necessary 
to make the Federation effective. The Constitution, on the 
American model, specifically assigns to the Commonwealth 
certain functions and confers upon it certain powers; all other 
functions and powers remain with the States. The authority of 
the Commonwealth is expressly circumscribed by its charter ; 
the sphere reserved to the States is indefinite and extensive. The 
States have been most vigilant guardians of their prerogatives. 
They have resisted every attempt on the part of the Commonwealth 
to encroach upon their domains. Again and again the Federal 
Government has invited the people of Australia to enlarge the 
powers of the Commonwealth, but invariably the proposals have 
been defeated by referendum. The last occasion was at the 
General Election held in December 1919, when Mr. Hughes’ 
Government was returned to office but refused the additional 
authority for which it had asked. 

It does not follow, however, that this solicitude for the pre- 
servation of State rights, so often manifested, will always be an 
obstacle to any alteration in the Constitution. A growing body 
of opinion in Australia insists that there is need for amendment in 
several directions. Infallibility has never been claimed for the 
Constitution. It was in a sense an experiment. Those who 
framed it were men of remarkable ability and foresight, but they 
could not provide for every contingency. Not every expectation 
has been fulfilled; not every assumption has been justified. 
Judicial interpretation has profoundly modified the supposed 
relationships of Commonwealth and States. In the light of 
twenty years of experience various defects and inelegancies in 
the Australian system of government have been revealed, and for 
some time past the question of revision has exercised the minds of 
politicians and public alike. Towards the end of 1919 the 
Prime Minister announced that his Government would, during 
1920, call a Convention ‘ to consider what permanent amendments 
to the Constitution are desirable in the best interests of the 
Australian people.’ For reasons into which it is not necessary to 
enter that promise has not yet been redeemed. But the Con- 
vention is to meet in 1922, and should its members be wisely 
chosen, and should it escape the party atmosphere which clouds 
sO many political issues in Australia, its recommendations will be 
of the utmost value. It is impossible, of course, even to conjecture 
what these will be, but there are several matters which will 


certainly engage its attention. 
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In the first place many Australians feel that their machinery 
of government is needlessly elaborate. A population of approxi- 
mately 5} millions, far less than that of Greater London, boasts 
seven vice-regal establishments, fourteen legislative chambers 
with their appurtenances, seven separate administrations with 
all their paraphernalia. Many of these features are consequences 
of the Federal system and are unavoidable. But much of the 
overlapping that occurs at every turn might be avoided. Duplica- 
tion runs through the warp and the woof of many of our institu- 
tions ; two separate authorities are charged with almost identical 
functions. In every State there are two tax gatherers. Two 
sets of arbitration courts regulate the conditions of industry, a 
fact which is responsible for no little confusion. Two sets of 
semi-judicial tribunals undertake kindred inquiries. Not long 
ago there was the amazing phenomenon of a Federal Commission 
travelling all over Australia on an investigation into the cost of 
living, while in the various States local courts and boards were 
doing the very same thing at the very same time. To make 
confusion worse confounded the domestic unit assumed to be ‘ the 
average family ’ was different and, one may add, quite fictitious. 
Again, every State has its Agent-General in London, where there 
is also the Commonwealth High Commissioner’s office ; yet, 
despite this plethora of representation, whenever there is any 
business out of the ordinary routine to be done ministers discover 
that their presence in London is indispensable. 

This duplication mattered less in the past when the cost of 
government was smaller and taxation low. But now many an 
Australian is beginning to wonder whether he is not paying alto- 
gether too heavy a price for the gratification of a sense of local 
dignity. He resents the ever-mounting expense of government. 
Members of Parliament increase their salaries, departments 
multiply, and he is in the mood to discard anything that is super- 
fluous. Why, he asks, should he be put to the trouble of preparing 
separate taxation returns for Commonwealth and State respec- 
tively when one would surely serve the purpose? Why must he 
have two separate taxation offices when one could surely do the 
work ? Is it really necessary that Commonwealth and States 
should continue to maintain so many establishments in London ? 
To these questions he has received no satisfactory answer. In 
vain do his rulers seek to persuade him that he has no cause for 
complaint because in Australia taxation is lower than in Britain 
or New Zealand. This is at the best a poor consolation ; and the 
taxpayer does not forget that since the war has ended taxation 
by the Commonwealth and by many of the States has continued 
to increase at an alarming rate. Not only is the overlapping 
wasteful, but it is a positive source of inefficiency and friction, and 
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any proposal to jettison some of the useless administrative lumber 
would command widespread support. Of course much could be 
done without any alteration in the Constitution. It is, for instance, 
open to the Commonwealth and the States by agreement to unify 
their taxation machinery ; the Federal and the West Australian 
Governments, indeed, have already made an arrangement sub- 
stantially to that effect. But such reforms, excellent in their 
way, merely touch the fringes of the problem. Many Australians 
think that the defects in their system of government can only be 
cured by a comprehensive readjustment of the relationships of 
Commonwealth and States. They argue that Australia has out- 
grown her Constitution and that the time has come to refashion 
it to suit the changed conditions. 

Apart from these general considerations there are certain 
recent developments which suggest that revision is or may soon 
be needed. From the earliest years of Federation it had been an 
accepted principle that just as Federal ‘ instrumentalities’ (a 
term which covers ‘ operations,’ ‘ agencies,’ and ‘ services’) are 
exempt from State interference, so State instrumentalities are 
exempt from interference by the Commonwealth. The immunity 
was reciprocal, and under its protection the State Governments 
were able to assume the responsibility of carrying out their 
particular duties. This principle has long been recognised in the 
United States ; it has, in the past, been more than once affirmed 
by the High Court of Australia. ‘In considering the respective 
powers of the Commonwealth and of the States,’ said the late Sir 
Samuel Griffith when Chief Justice, ‘ it is essential to bear in mind 
that each is, within the ambit of its authority, a sovereign State, 
subject only to the restrictions imposed by the Imperial connection 
and to the provisions of the Constitution expressed‘ or implied.’ 
The late Chief Justice, in another case, declared it to be ‘ essential 
to the attribute of sovereignty of any Government that it shall not 
be interfered with by any external power.’ Similar language was 
used on other occasions by Sir Samuel and his colleagues. State 
instrumentalities were held to be outside the orbit of the Common- 
wealth, and it should be noted that the members of the court which 
first enunciated this doctrine had taken a leading part in drafting 
the Federal Constitution. However, in August 1921 the High 
Court placed a different interpretation on the Constitution. It 
held, in so many words, that State instrumentalities are liable to 
Commonwealth interference, that in certain circumstances the 
Federal Arbitration Court can make an award which applies to 
them and is binding on the State Government. The importance 
of this decision can hardly be exaggerated. In Australia the 
activities of State Government are multifarious. In every State 
it is an extensive employer of labour. The railways are State- 
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owned ; the State has invaded the fields of industry, There are 
State coal mines and State fisheries and State butchers’ shops and 
State enterprises of every description. Estimates are framed 
and rates fixed on the assumption that the wages bill will be such 
and such an amount ; but now there can be no assurance that the 
calculation may not be upset at any moment. The States will 
never know where they stand. The exercise of the power which 
the High Court has declared to belong to the Federal Arbitration 
Court is not discretionary. If a dispute extends beyond the 
borders of one State—a matter which can be contrived without 
difficulty—the employees of the State instrumentality have the 
power to approach the Federal Court, and should a Federal judge 
have the reputation of viewing labour’s claims with an indulgent 
eye, such applications will become habitual. Sir Edward Mitchell, 
K.C., one of Australia’s foremost constitutional lawyers, in com- 
menting on this decision has observed that the Constitution as 
interpreted by the High Court has invested the President and Vice- 
President of the Federal Arbitration Court with the power, un- 
heard of in any other British community, to make awards for the 
control of terms and conditions of employment, which the Common- 
wealth Parliament itself cannot override and against which the 
States will be equally impotent. And Mr. W. A. Holman, K.C., 
formerly Premier of New South Wales, has put the case even more 
emphatically. ‘ Herewith,’ he has written, ‘the sovereignty of 
the State disappears and the possibility of carrying on the States 
as independent self-governing units disappears with it... . We 
have therefore arrived at a point where a new Constitution is 
inevitable. The old Constitution will not march any longer. 
Under it, if it continues, the States must go. They will go in the 
worst of all possible ways—not into clean annihilation, leaving a 
blank space for better things, but into a lingering paralysis which 
will rob them of all vitality and usefulness while leaving them 
lifeless and probably corrupting carcases cumbering the earth for 
many generations.’ Mr. Holman regards the decision with the 
more consternation because in the past he has been a stalwart 
champion of State rights. 

Another thing that may lead to constitutional changes is 
‘what is known as the ‘ New State Movement.’ For years in parts 
‘of New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and West Australia 
there have been periodical agitations for secession and the estab- 
lishment of a new territorial unit. These have never been taken 
‘very seriously and have come to nothing. But recently the 
‘agitation has revived; in New South Wales, at any rate, the 
movement has gathered strength, and its spokesmen insist that 
this time it is going to succeed. In that State two new States are 
‘projected, one in the north taking in the rich coastal area and 
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the scarcely less rich hinterland that includes the farming and 
pastoral district of the New England highlands, one in the south, in 
the Riverina, much of which is geographically and economically 
associated with Victoria rather than with New South Wales. In 
all cases the same argument is used. The existing States are too 
big and unwieldy. The Government is dominated by the metro- 
politan interests; the country is neglected and its development 
retarded. A standing grievance of the ‘ New Staters’ is the 
absence of deep-sea ports connected with the interior by railways ; 
everything has to be ‘dragged to Sydney.’ But while it is 
unnecessary to pay too much attention to the references to ‘ the 
octopus-grip ’ or the ‘ vampire-like proclivities ’ of the capital or 
the other picturesque flourishes which adorn the rhetoric of the 
‘ New Staters,’ quite a good case can be made out for their pro- 
posals. There is nothing revolutionary or unprecedented in the 
idea. The whole tendency in Australia has been fissiparous. In 
the course of time the disadvantages of centralisation and distance 
from the seat of government have become apparent in some 
district or another and separation has followed. New South 
Wales has survived several surgical operations; Victoria and 
Queensland were both carved out of her, and even Tasmania was 
once constitutionally part of the parent colony. The process of 
differentiation has been a natural one, and there is no logical reason 
why it should yet be at an end. But the establishment of these 
new States would probably involve some substantial modification 
in the present system of government. It would be absurd for a 
number of comparatively small units to equip themselves with 
the elaborate mechanism of the existing States; that would 
merely intensify the evil of which mention has been made. 
Australians are beginning to feel that they are over-governed as 
it is and would be most reluctant to add to their burdens. But 
the advocates of the proposal deny that this is contemplated. It 
has been suggested that the formation of the New States would be 
accompanied by a readjustment of functions as between Common- 
wealth and States, one result of which would be the aggrandise- 
ment of the Commonwealth and the limitation of the State sphere. 
Some, indeed, hold that the ultimate outcome of the movement 
will be unification. Others doubt whether unification will ever 
be acceptable to Australia, but think that an incident of the sub- 
division of the existing States would be the enlargement of the 
powers of the central Federal authority. 

Provision is already made by the Constitution for the estab- 
lishment of new States ; the change can be effected by the Federal 
Parliament, without any amendment of the Constitution, if the 
consent of the State interested and the approval of the majority 
of the electors in that State be obtained. Further, with regard 
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to constitutional amendments generally such as the Convention 
may recommend, it should be noted that it is not possible by any 
amendment of the Constitution to bring about anything in the 
nature of unification; that can only be accomplished by an Act 
of the Imperial Parliament. But unification is not a live issue ; 
though it has its advocates there is no evidence that any substan- 
tial body of opinion favours the idea. In a country so vast in 
extent and possessing such a variety of conditions as Australia 
centralisation is undesirable. The lamentable record of the 
Northern Territory, where for ten years the Commonwealth has 
had unrestricted powers of legislation, exemplifies the evils of 
government from a distance. Money has been poured out like 
water, yet the last state of the Territory is worse than the first. 
The average Australian is by no means satisfied that he would be 
better or less expensively governed by one unified Parliament than 
he is under the Federal system. On the other hand he may be 
quite ready to approve of substantial alterations in the present 
Constitution should the Convention see fit to advise them. The 
fact that in the past proposed amendments have so often been 
decisively rejected when the necessary referendum has been 
taken is not conclusive. Natural inertia, the instinctive con- 
servatism of mankind which clings to the status quo, contributed 
to their defeat, but there were other factors in it. In the first 
place the proposed amendments were not considered on their 
merits, but were treated as a party question. Because they 
emanated from the one side they were objectionable to the other. 
In the second place there was the feeling that the politicians were 
not the right persons to define the powers with which they wished 
to be invested. They should not be judges in their own cause. 
The Australian has little reverence for his public men. He 
believes, not unjustly, that with all their virtues they are inveterate 
opportunists and that they are prepared to subordinate anything 
and everything to party advantage. When he is invited by them 
to sanction an amendment, he immediately wonders whether it 
is not loaded, whether it is reallynecessary for the good government 
of Australia, or whether it is not simply prompted by a desire to 
further party ends. But the recommendations of a non-political 
Convention would be on a different footing. Such a Convention 
would be disinterested and detached from faction and would take 
a broader view. It could command the best legal, commercial, 
and financial ability of Australia, and its proposals would stand a 
better chance of acceptance than those submitted to the electorate 
on the sole initiative of a particular Ministry. 

The reform of the Senate, although it has nothing to do with 
constitutional amendments, is another question about which 
something is beginning to be heard. This Chamber has made 
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little or no attempt to fill the réle designed for it in the Federal 
Legislature. The members of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution wished to secure for the Commonwealth the advan- 
tages of the bicameral system, but recognised that if the second 
Chamber were a mere replica of the other it would lose its very 
vaison d’étre. Accordingly they provided for the Senate a func- 
tion, a tenure, and a method of election different from those of the 
House of Representatives. The latter, as its name is intended to 
indicate, represents the people of all Australia. The country is 
divided up roughly on a basis of population, the more populous 
States supply the bulk of the members, and there is a periodical 
revision to ensure that this principle is maintained. As a result 
of the census of 1921, for example, Victoria will lose and New 
South Wales will gain a seat. But the Senate, in theory at least, 
represents, not the people, but the States as such. Just as in the 
eye of international law all sovereign States are equal, whatever 
their area or strength, so the Commonwealth Constitution for 
certain purposes presumes the equality of the various States. 
Their size and population are immaterial; Tasmania and West 
Australia, with a population of approximately 214,000 and 332,000 
respectively,send as many representatives to the Senate as Victoria, 
with a population of over a million and a half, or New South Wales, 
with a population of over two millions. Having in view the 
intended character of the second Chamber the Constitution made 
a single electorate out of each State. This was necessary if the 
Senate was to play its appointed part as the House of the States ; 
but clearly if the Senate ignores that part and regards itself simply 
as a second House of Representatives, the justification of the 
system disappears—and that has happened. It has signally 
failed to exercise its true function of representing the States as 
distinct from the people; indeed, it does not seem even to be 
aware that that is its proper business. It has reproduced the 
party divisions and hostilities of the other Chamber. Its policy 
has been in the main an imitation of that of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an automatic indorsement of measures sent on for its 
consideration. When the same party has a majority in both 
Assemblies the agreement of the Senate is expected as a matter 
of course. So firmly established is the tradition of its unquestion- 
ing acquiescence that on the rare occasions when it ventures to 
take a line of its own its action causes surprise and irritation ; the 
Government feels that if it has not actually been betrayed, it has 
at any rate been made the victim of a mean trick. Of late the 
Senate has perhaps shown signs of greater independence, but there 
is no evidence whatever that it appreciates its true réle. Its 
debates are similar in tone to those of the other House; their 
spirit is identical, and there is nothing to suggest that it conceives 
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its duties to be in any way different. It only becomes a serious 
actor in government when, as happened after the General Election 
of I913, one party has a majority in the House of Representatives 
but is in a minority in the Senate. Hence arose a deadlock which 
could only be ended by a double dissolution and another election. 
But the Senate cannot justify its existence in this fashion ; if it 
is content to be a reflection of the other House it renders itself 
superfluous. A result of this self-imposed limitation of scope has 
been the loss of prestige. It is generally admitted that the House 
of Representatives now attracts better talent than the Senate ; 
political aspirants feel that more. real work is to be done there. 
Its sphere has become the more important. 

Not only has the Senate failed to achieve the purpose for which 
it was designed, but it has become a startling paradox in a political 
system which claims to be democratic. It does not voice the 
opinion of the States as such ; it does not voice the opinion of the 
people ; it voices only the opinion of that party which on a given 
occasion can poll a majority of votes, however insignificant. The 
absence of any provision for proportional representation has 
ended by depriving the Senate of its representative character. 
So far as the other Chamber is concerned, certain industrial con- 
stituencies will always vote Labour, and certain rural and suburban 
constituencies can always be relied upon to put an anti-Labour 
candidate in. Whatever party is returned to power, the adverse 
party will always be in sufficient strength to form an effective 
Opposition. But for the Senate each State is a single constituency, 
the whole body of electors voting for the candidates of their choice, 
and the composition of this Chamber is determined by the simple 
expedient of counting noses. Experience has shown the inade- 
quacy of this method. In 1917 not a single seat in the Senate was 
won by the Labour Party. The anomaly was less glaring then 
because that election was remarkable for the success of Nationalist 
candidates for the House of Representatives as well. But in the 
General Election held at the end of 1919, in which the Nationalists 
lost a number of seats in the House of Representatives, only a 
single Labour candidate for the Senate contrived to get home. 
Yet on the actual vote cast the Nationalist majority was not 
great; almost half the votes recorded were for Labour. By 
virtue of their narrow margin the Nationalists have thirty-five 
members in a Chamber of thirty-six. Such a result may please 
the extreme partisan, but it cannot be satisfactory to anyone whose 
democratic professions are sincere. The method of election 
reduces the value of the Senate as a representative institution and 
it is not in the interests of the rival parties themselves. For what 
happens to one to-day may happen to the other to-morrow. Let 
the swing of the pendulum be ever so slight, and the one party is 
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almost extinguished in the Senate while the other sweeps the 
board. Certainly some safeguard against the virtual monopolisa- 
tion of the Senate by one party is afforded by the rule that only 
half the Senators retire at a time. But the elections of 1917 and 
Ig19g have proved this safeguard to be insufficient, and in any case 
the rule does not apply to a double dissolution. The Senate, as 
it is now constituted, provides a singularly imperfect reflex of 
opinion, and there can be no certainty of improvement in this 
respect while the present system is retained. 

These, then, are three questions of domestic import which are 
attracting a considerable amount of attention in Australia to-day 
—the necessity of re-defining the relationships of Commonwealth 
and State, the creation of new States, and the reform of the Senate. 
Of the three the first is by far the most urgent, particularly in 
view of the decision of the High Court to which reference has been 
made. More, naturally, is heard of the second in the districts 
affected than in the capitals, but the advocates of the movement 
are conducting a vigorous campaign of propaganda, and have an 
ally in the Country Party which has recently appeared in Australian 
politics and is already a force to be reckoned with. The third can 
hardly be said to be a practical issue as yet, but with each suc- 
cessive election the unrepresentative character of the Senate 
becomes more apparent, and the feeling is gaining ground that if 
this Chamber is to serve any useful purpose in government the 


method by which its members are chosen will have to be changed. 


M. L. MacCattum. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS: OUR MILITARY 
POSITION 


ALTHOUGH the Report of the Recommendations of the Geddes 
Committee may not be made public, it is certain that these will 
include some drastic reductions in Army establishments; it 
will be for the Secretary of State for War to incorporate these 
recommendations, to such extent as the Cabinet may decide, in 
the Army Estimates for 1922-23. 


Army ESTIMATES, 1921-22 


It will be remembered that, in presenting the Estimates for 
the current financial year, Mr. Churchill adumbrated a return to 
approximately pre-war establishments, with certain modifications 
to be adopted as the result of our recent war experience. The 
pre-war Army Estimates provided for an Expeditionary Force 
of six divisions and a cavalry division, an independent cavalry 
brigade, siege and garrison artillery and Royal Engineers, 
training units and depéts, and various Staff and departmental 
services outside the establishments of the foregoing formations. 
These constituted the Regular Army serving at home. In addition 
to the above, a considerable portion of the Regular Army provided 
garrisons for the Colonies and for Egypt, the cost of which was 
included in our Army Estimates. The cost of the British Army 
in India was, and is, borne by India. 

In addition to the Regular Army, there were fourteen Terri- 
torial Force divisions available, as such, for home defence only ; 
these divisions now form the Territorial Army, available for 
general service in time of war. In reserve there were : 


1. The Army Reserve. 

2. The Special Reserve, now known once more as ‘ Militia,’ 
and the Channel Islands and Colonial Militia. 

3. The Officers’ Training Corps. 


These categories appear in the current Army Estimates under 
the heading ‘ Reserve Forces.’ 
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The approximate distribution of the Army on April 1, 1921, 
was : 


Att Ranks, 


COLONIAL 
Barren. AND INDIAN. 


Home . < x ‘ % 140,52 
Colonies $ P é ‘ ise 


Other Territories : 
Rhine and Plebiscite areas . 
Constantinople . 


Egypt r 
Palcstine P 
Mesopotamia . ? 
Commissions abroad . 


48,314 | 78,580 


Grand total . : . | 201,127 | 84,200 
Nee, 


285,327 


It was estimated that during the current year this total 
would fall to 235,000, inclusive of Colonial and Indian troops 
serving outside India. The estimated reduction included the 
disbandment of four cavalry regiments, thereby creating a 
permanent reduction in cavalry below pre-war establishments ; 
but as a set-off against this permanent additions were proposed 
in other arms. On the Home establishment, exclusive of perma- 
nent Staff of the Territorial Army, etc., Staff and departments of 
War Office and commands, and miscellaneous establishments, 
provision was made in the Estimates for 1921-22 for a total 
(Regular Army) of 132,569, all ranks actually borne on regimental 
establishments; these numbers comprised eighteen cavalry 
regiments (of which four were to be reduced), seven batteries 
Royal Horse Artillery, twenty brigades Royal Field Artillery, 
six medium brigades and three pack brigades Royal Garrison 
Artillery, six field companies Royal Engineers, six signal 
companies, ten battalions. Foot Guards, sixty-nine battalions of 


1 It must be understood that these estimates were of an interim character, 
intended to serve as a working basis, while certain organic changes, evolved out 
of war experience, were being worked out. This applies particularly to the 
organisation and establishment of Divisional Royal Engineers; it is understood 
that the number of companies is to be raised from six to eighteen in the six 
divisions, and that the pioneer battalions will disappear altogether. It is to be 
hoped that this much-needed reform will not be postponed on economical grounds : 
it must come into existence in peace, if it is to be effective in war. 

Vor. XCI—No. 540 Uv 
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Line, Machine Gun Corps, Tank Corps, Royal Army Service 
Corps, etc., from which the Expeditionary Force of six divisions 
and a cavalry division is constituted, together with coast artillery, 
fortress companies of Royal Engineers, etc., which are not included 
in the strength of the Expeditionary Force. 

It must always be borne in mind that the troops on the Home 
establishment are not maintained on a war footing, but are kept 
up to a peace establishment sufficient for purposes of training 
and providing the requisite flow to the Army Reserve; the 
annual requirements for the Army Reserve are calculated so as 
to furnish the numbers required on mobilisation to bring the 
regimental establishments up to a war footing and provide the 
personnel for various services which only come into corporate 
existence on mobilisation. 


MOBILISATION 


The non-military reader can scarcely realise the vital part 
which our reserve forces play in mobilisation. In 1914 the 
Army Reserve numbered approximately 150,000 men, and 
furnished at least one-half of the Expeditionary Force. The men 
who composed this reserve were all in the prime of life, well 
seasoned, and fully trained to their duties in the branch of the 
service to which they belonged; they were undoubtedly far 
more efficient as soldiers than the reservists of Continental 
armies, who had put in a relatively short period of service ‘ with 
the colours.’ But it takes some years to build up such a reserve, 
and it is safe to say that at the present moment our Army Reserve 
does not number one-half of what it did in 1914; it is also an 
undoubted fact that the men who are passing to the Reserve 
during the next few years will not, on the whole, be so efficient 
as the 1914 Army Reservists, owing to the impossibility of 
carrying out progressive and intensive training under the unsettled 
conditions in which their Army service has been passed. 

The dangerous weakness of our military position does not by 
any means end here, It must be remembered that from the 
moment an army is placed in the field wastage begins; this 
wastage has to be made good by drafts, and it was the function 
of the Special Reserve—now again known by its old title of 
Militia—to train and provide these drafts. In 1914 the Special 
Reserve numbered over 60,000 men, and during the course of the 
war supplied a total of something like 1} millions ; at the present 
moment it can scarcely be said to exist, except in name. In other 
words, we have no means of maintaining an army in the field 
with the drafts necessary to keep it up to its fighting strength. 
Of course there are many thousands of men all over the country 
who have served in the war who would join the Army volun- 
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tarily in case of need, and many more thousands who would be 
available for the next few years in the event of compulsory service 
being required for the safety of the country; but many of these 
men have had no military experience except that of the trenches, 
and in any case the numbers available from this source must 
automatically become less and less as time goes on. It is abso- 
lutely imperative, in these circumstances, that our Govern- 
ment should cease to drift on the uncertain tides of opportunism, 
and make up its mind to a definite policy ; this policy must take 
count of the possible resources which the Government has at its 
disposal for making it fully effective, and those resources must 
then be organised so that they can be utilised without friction or 
confusion, and full value obtained from them whenever the call 
may come. And the call may come sooner than we anticipate. 


THE MIDDLE EAstT 


Mr. Churchill, speaking at Dundee on September 26, 1921, 
said that he hoped the burden of our military occupation of 
Mesopotamia would soon be taken completely off our shoulders, 
It may be remarked that it was partly for the sake of Persia that 
we went to Mesopotamia; we were told that our ‘ prestige’ in 
the East was at stake, and in order to bolster up that ‘ prestige,’ 
and to carry out the political strategy of diffusion of force, we 
maintained towards the end of 1917 something like 1,200,000 
troops in distant theatres of war, at a time when our actual security 
on the Western Front was in jeopardy. 

Our ‘ prestige’ in Persia has proved to have about as much 
stability as the transformation scene in a pantomime. Bolshevik 
Russia holds the stage now, and seems likely to keep it. 

The Anglo-Persian oil-fields can presumably be safeguarded 
by less costly methods than attempting to re-establish our 
‘ prestige ’ over a vast territory. They are situated within easy 
distance of the coast and separated from the hinterland by a belt 
of mountains some 200 miles in width, inhabited by the Baktiaris, 
who are said to be subject to the Bolshevised Government at 
Teheran. The British Admiralty has an important holding in 
these oil-fields. 


PALESTINE 


In Palestine we are engaged in creating and maintaining ‘a 
National Home for the Jews,’ in accordance with our mandate 
under the League of Nations. 

In certain quarters it has been asserted that we are maintaining 
troops in Palestine to watch over our interests in Mesopotamia. 
This seems to please no one except our enemies, whose object 
throughout has been to encourage us to dissipate our strength in 

v2 
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unprofitable enterprises which drain the life blood from the heart 
of the military organism. 

We must admit, however reluctantly, that we have been 
carried away on a wave of Imperialistic enterprise, initiated by 
the politicians in an orgy of amateur strategy, which had its birth 
in an obsession for ‘ exploring avenues ’ of a circuitous and doubt- 
ful character for the defeat of the enemy anywhere in the world 
except on the Western Front. 

It would be quite erroneous to suppose that the adventures in 
the Middle East, and the serious commitments entailed thereby, 
are regarded with favour by military men whose opinions should 
carry weight with the Government. The highest military opinion 
has always been in favour of concentrating our resources in 
holding on to what belongs to us with all our strength, and not 
frittering them away in political, commercial, or sentimental - 
gambles which we cannot afford, and which have not always 
redounded to our credit or raised our prestige.? 

It is absolutely essential that Parliament should demand a 
full statement of our commitments in Mesopotamia, with details 
of present and prospective expenditure of British funds on the 
raising and maintenance of local levies to replace the British 
garrison, and on subsidies to Arab chieftains and rulers. 

It may be assumed that the British taxpayer would prefer to see 
his money spent on maintaining a British army to defend British 
territory and Imperial communications, and would not consent to 
the reduction of a single unit if he realised that the money thus 
saved was being spent on maintaining Arab levies in Mesopotamia. 

But we should not be safe in assuming that our bureaucratic 
Government would hesitate for a moment to sacrifice the British 
Army to the cry for economy, if, by so doing, it can continue to 
cover up its blunders in the Middle East and save its bloated 
Ministerial establishments from the axe. 


EGYPT 


But Egypt comes under a special dispensation. Long before 
the League of Nations had the inspiration to seize on the blessed 
word ‘ mandate’ Great Britain had accepted full responsibility 
for the good government of Egypt. How splendidly she has dis- 
charged her responsibilities towards Egypt and, at the same time, 


1 The series of articles entitled ‘The Mesopotamian Mystery,’ which com- 
menced in The Times of December 27, should be carefully studied by everyone 
who wishes to understand what we have been doing in the Middle East; it is 
a melancholy story of rash undertakings, broken promises, and colossal expendi- 
ture. The writer urges that the moment has arrived to cut our losses :—' Unless 
we evacuate at once, we shall be caught in new toils. ‘ Honour,” “‘ pledges,” 
“ prestige,” every kind of chain will wind itself round and round usafresh. ‘ Do 
it now” should be the united shout of the whole country into the ear of the 
Government.’ 
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fully safeguarded the interests of all other nations with a stake 
in that one time bankrupt country, the whole of the civilised 
world can bear witness. President Wilson’s gospel of ‘ self-deter- 
mination’ and the repercussion of our surrender to Sinn Fein 
have helped to bring the Nationalist movement in Egypt to a 
head, but it is inconceivable that we should contemplate any 
surrender to this agitation beyond the terms already offered to, 
and rejected by, the Egyptian deputation to this country. The 
concessions offered did not include any weakening of our military 
position, and it is altogether incompatible with our own Imperial 
security, as well as with our responsibility towards other nations 
which have a stake in the country, that we should consent to any 
measures which would weaken that position, whether they be 
dictated by considerations of economy or by lack of determi- 
nation to pursue a statesmanlike policy, regardless of agitation 
and violence. 

The recent rioting of Egyptian students before the British 
Embassy in Berlin and the completely passive attitude of the 
German police is full of significance. Egyptian Nationalists know 
on whom they can count for support, and not without reason. 

The close connection between the Indian Home Rule agitation 
and the Egyptian disorders was made clear by Mr. Gandhi’s 
sympathetic remarks at the recent Indian Congress, 


INDIA 


In India the situation is extremely complex, and here again 
the repercussion of the British surrender to Sinn Fein is startlingly 
in evidence. It can scarcely be supposed that anyone in his 
senses would at present advocate a reduction of the small British 
Army, which so well justifies its existence as a charge on the 
Indian Exchequer. The excessive employment of Indian troops 
outside India during the war, the pressure to obtain recruits, and 
the reaction afterwards when Indian homes were faced with the 
same tragedies as we have had to face and are facing here, have 
produced a very general and emphatic demand that Indian troops 
should only be employed for Indian defence. The proportion of 
Indian officers in Indian regiments will automatically increase, 
and, in the natural course of events, these officers will fill Staff and 
departmental appointments, and commands in which both 
British and Indian regiments will be associated. At the same 
time the Civil Service will be manned by an ever-increasing 
Indian personnel. Concurrently with this orderly and progres- 
sive substitution of Indians for Englishmen, we have to recognise 
the force of the disorderly Home Rule movement under Gandhi's 
auspices. There cannot be a question in the near future of reduc- 
tion of the British garrison: it must be strong enough to give 
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the necessary backbone to all military measures against external 
aggression and frontier disturbances ; to act with decision and 
promptitude in quelling internal disturbances and revolts; and, 
above all, to be immune from the slightest danger of being over- 
powered at any point in the vast area which it has to police before 
it can be suitably and certainly reinforced. 

The British Army in India, unlike the units scattered through 
the Middle East, is able, in association with the Indian Army, to 
attain the high standard of efficiency as a fighting force which 
is only possible where troops can be assembled for manceuvres or 
mobilised for minor campaigns in sufficient numbers to test and 
practise the entire mechanism of the higher commands in actual 
operations. On the other hand, the dispersion of a number of 
small units throughout the Middle East and in Plebiscite areas is 
most disadvantageous to their military training for a war in 
which formations not smaller than a division would be employed, 
either separately or in combination in higher formations. The 
employment of a large force in Ireland on police work ever since 
the Armistice has been a serious impediment to military training ; 
a certain unhappy familiarity with a diabolical form of guerilla 
warfare, in which one side was free to commit any atrocity and 
the other subject to certain limitations and galling restrictions, 
may have sharpened the wits of individuals and produced a special 
kind of cohesion ‘and efficiency in small formations, but such 


training and such experience could never produce anything like 
the magnificent ‘ First Seven Divisions,’ than which no finer 
fighting force has ever left these shores. 


THE GERMAN MENACE 


Owing to the fact that, ever since the Armistice, the German 
Government has been subsidising industry, transport and food 
at the expense of the national exchequer, so as to enable German 
products to compete successfully in the markets of the world 
against those of any other country, it professes now that, with a 
depreciated currency, it cannot meet its external obligations 
in money payments; the solution of the impasse which finds 
most favour in Germany is a cynical repudiation of her debts ; 
all the other creditors of Germany might, it is argued, be easily 
pacified by a beau geste on the part of England in the shape of 
a cancellation of the Allies’ indebtedness to her. The German 
Government may be bankrupt, but the German nation is farther 
from bankruptcy than we are; it is part of the German plan to 
complete our national bankruptcy, and our subsidised Communists 
are willingly lending a hand to assist the attainment of this 
laudable desire. 

Amid the exchange of compliments and congratulations on 
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the successful progress of the Washington Conference and the 
optimisin created by the admission of the Irish Free State into 
‘ membership of the group of nations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations,’ there will be a tendency on the part of the 
unreflecting British public not to criticise too closely the drastic 
reductions with which the Army is threatened. Faced by an 
appalling deficit and a falling export trade, with nearly two 
millions of unemployed on our hands, the Government has an 
extraordinarily difficult task before it ; but if economic conditions 
necessitate drastic economy, let the spokesmen of the Government, 
nevertheless, tell the truth and take the country into their confi- 
dence ; let them admit that Germany is mot down and out, but, 
on the contrary, is very much alive and already regaling its 
leisure hours in reading the stream of books which is being poured 
out by authors and publishers on ‘the next war’ and enjoying 
a reduction in income tax to one-third of what is wrung from 
the British taxpayer. Let them not try to dope our people 
as they did in 1914, a few weeks before the Kaiser launched the 
Great War, with the assurance that the Cabinet was without the 
‘ slightest apprehension ’ of any aggressive intentions on the part of 
Germany. Rather let the attention of the public be continuously 
directed to the persistent efforts of Germany to evade her 
obligations under the Treaty of Versailles, and especially those 
obligations which require disarmament. 

The frequent discoveries of concealed war material by the 
International Control Commission and the ingenious devices 
and deceptions resorted to in order to hoodwink the Commission 
are presumptive evidence that, for each cache discovered, there 
remain at least a corresponding number undiscovered. Quite 
recently a sufficient number of new 4-inch howitzer tubes (of 
which 343 were complete with breech blocks) to arm twenty-eight 
divisions was discovered in Saxony.! It is well to give full 
publicity to every such incident and to continue to focus public 
attention on the matter by questions in Parliament. But what 
is even more important is to make the public thoroughly under- 
stand the methods which Germany is adopting to preserve the 


1 According to the Vossische Zeitung, 120 officers and 230 men of the Inter- 
Allied Commission have already left or are preparing to leave Germany, and 
great satisfaction is expressed ; it is stated that the offices of the Commission 
in Leipzig, Cologne, Hanover, Stettin, Kiel, and Dresden, will be given up. 

Enormous areas will thus be left uncontrolled. The work of finding arms and 
munitions in Bavaria has, according to The Times correspondent at Berlin, 
hardly been touched, and at present there are only two officers at Munich :—* The 
War Office is apparently tired of the whole business, and is at present aiming at 
withdrawal of the Commission from Germany at the end of March. Information 
about the discovery of arms in Germany is, whenever possible, suppressed, in 
order that the War Office may not be troubled by protests against the penny- 
wise-pound-foolish policy it is pursuing.’.—The Times, January 2. 
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administrative machinery by means of which she is re-creating 
a nation in arms on precisely similar lines to those adopted by 
Prussia after her defeat by Napoleon at Jena and a period of 
humiliation at the victor’s hands from which it might well have 
been believed that she could never recover. But the genius of 
Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, while complying with the letter of 
the treaty by which Prussia was limited to a standing army of 
42,000, actually created from this nucleus the machinery for 
training ‘ the nation in arms.’ 

At the present moment Ludendorff’s assurance that Germany 
could not possibly contemplate a renewal of war is, of course, 
perfectly correct ; it is intended to lull the Allies into a happy 
slumber which no dreams of German aggression shall disturb. 
France, naturally, is not impressed; but England ——? 
Germany is preparing for the next war, and will choose her own 
time ; the great General Staff can do its work quite as effectively 
in mufti as it could in uniform, the cadres of the old army can 
be preserved, and liaison can be maintained by means of various 
semi-military societies ; the records of men liable to conscription 
have been retained, and the whole of the mobilisation machinery 
preserved under other names ; entire military services have been 
transferred from the Army Estimates to Civil Service Estimates 
In short, Germany to-day is doing what Prussia did a century 
ago: while keeping the standing Army within such limits as the 
Treaty permits, passing the maximum number possible of recruits 
through the ranks for a period sufficiently long to secure a sound 
elementary military training. It is significant that the Bavarian 
Government has peremptorily refused to give the Allied Control 
officers access to any of the Budgets containing the Army and 
Police Estimates for 1919, 1920 and 1921. It is, of course, 
notorious that the so-called Sicherheitspolizei, which by the Treaty 
should be constituted and maintained on a ‘ local and municipal ’ 
basis, is actually a highly centralised military corps d’ élite. 


THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM FOR THE BRITISH ARMY 


Armies are not created in a day, and the most efficient army 
takes the longest time in training ; this was brought out clearly 
in 1914, when the superiority of the British Regular Army in 
everything but numbers and machine gun organisation was 
admitted openly by our enemies. It must be remembered that 
any reduction below our pre-war military strength, with a view 
to meeting present financial difficulties, can only be carried into 
effect at the expense of future efficiency ; we should be mortgaging 
our future safety for the sake of present mistaken economy. 
The fact that there is no immediate German menace may seem 
to the uninformed public mind sufficient reason for taking no 
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immediate precautions; the overtaxed and out-of-work public 
cannot realise that three times the numbers of the ‘ First Seven 
Divisions ’ could not have accomplished what that superb little 
Expeditionary Force achieved unless they had undergone the 
same intensive training under a system—as compared with 
Continental practice—of long service. 

Neither does the public realise that, if the peace establishment 
of units is reduced below a given point, the results are dangerously 
detrimental to military efficiency in two entirely different 
directions. The first and immediate result is that the actual 
military training of the unit, as such, becomes an impossibility, 
and the training in higher formations becomes a mere farce; the 
second result is that an insufficient number of trained men are 
being annually passed to the Army Reserve, with the inevitable 
consequence that, when mobilisation takes place, the units cannot 
be completed to their war establishment, and no men are available 
for the numerous services, such as ammunition columns, which 
are practically created only on mobilisation. 

The establishment fixed in the 1921-22 Estimates for the Terri- 
torial Army is dangerously low, but even this low estimate has 
not been attained, and many units which were actually redundant 
as such to the establishments of divisions have ceased to exist 
What is wanted now is a clear declaration of policy by the 
Government, whether it be an alliance with France or an honour- 
able understanding that we will stand by her to resist any German 
aggression and be ready to place immediately in the field a force 
of six divisions and a cavalry division, with such additional Army 
troops as modern developments demand, or the concentration 
of such a force on the Rhine as circumstances may require in the 
event of Germany’s open defiance of the Allies and repudiation 
of her obligations under the Treaty; without a clear policy on 
the part of the Government it is impossible to estimate for and 
organise our fighting strength on a logical basis. Our economists 
may tinker with the question of military expenditure by cutting 
down a Colonial garrison here and there, or reducing the staff 
at the War Office, or destroying the efficiency of the Household 
Cavalry, or by hundreds of other expedients ; but the first thing 
to do is to face the question of what is absolutely essential for 
the preservation of our national security, and to define clearly 
in what our military obligations consist. 

It must be evident from our recent experience that nothing 
less than our pre-war Expeditionary Force could satisfy the 
requirements of any conceivable policy which a self-respecting 
Government could adopt. We must see to it that this 
Expeditionary Force is not a mere paper force, but a force in 
being ; skeleton battalions and batteries are, as already pointed 
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out, useless for training and unable to provide the necessary 
regular outflow of men into the Reserve, which is the reservoir 
from which they must draw on mobilisation to bring them up 
to war establishment. 

Any reduction of our normal overseas garrisons would also 
reduce our potentiality to add to the number of Regular Army 
divisions after the outbreak of war. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind readers of this Review that 
it was from this source that the 7th, 8th, 27th, 28th and 29th 
Regular Divisions were raised in 1914. Such an augmentation of 
the number of our Regular Divisions was only rendered possible 
by the mobilisation of a number of Territorial Divisions, which 
rendered notable service in India, and thus set free Regular troops 
which otherwise could not have been made available outside 
India. Reference has already been made to the dangerously low 
establishment provided for the Territorial Army in the Estimates, 
Ig2I-22, and to the fact that even this low establishment has 
not been actually recruited. Any weakness in the Territorial 
Army cannot fail to react disastrously on our ability to employ 
fully the Regular Army to the best advantage in a European 
war. 

The Army Estimates for 1921-22 made provision for new 
services which did not appear in pre-war Army establishments 
Of these the most important are the Tank Corps, Medium Brigades 
of Garrison Artillery, augmentation of machine gun organisa- 
tions, and additions to the establishments of Royal Engineers. 
The services thus briefly summarised require a high degree of 
technical training in the unit, as well as tactical training in com- 
bination with other arms. They cannot be successfully impro- 
vised at short notice, and it would be suicidal policy not to give 
the fullest effect possible to the recommendations which have 
been made as regards their establishments as a result of war 
experience. Asan instance of the lessons of the war, it is interest- 
ing to note that the numbers of Royal Engineers in the field 
towards the end of the war actually exceeded the numbers of 
Field Artillery. 


THE STAFF 


It is safe to say that no part of our military effort in the war 
is less understood and less appreciated outside the ranks of the 
Regular Army, and of the small number of intelligent outsiders 
who were drawn into the inner working of the military machine, 
than the work of the Staff. It was to be expected that this would 
be so. This ignorance militates against any real understanding 
of the skilled direction which the successful creation and employ- 
ment of large armies demands. But it is curious that a nation, 
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which prides itself on its hard head for business, should be con- 
tent to accept so remarkable an achievement as the enrolment, 
training, equipment, movement, administration and employment 
of millions of men all over the world without inquiring how these 
things are done. These things do not run themselves, nor are they 
done by amateurs. There must be some brain behind it all, 
organising, controlling, adjusting, and coaxing. 

There is a danger that this ignorance of what the Staff means 
to the Army may militate against an intelligent appreciation of 
the necessity for maintaining in peace-time the largest possible 
Staff for which suitable work can be found, which will exercise 
its members in those extra-regimental duties and complex respon- 
sibilities with which familiarity in peace is essential to ensure 
the smooth and efficient running of the military machine in war. 
It must also be remembered that when an army is placed on a 
war footing there must necessarily be an enormous demand for 
Staff officers to fill posts which are only created on mobilisation 
and during active operations. This causes a serious drain on 
regimental establishments, which automatically lose many of 
their best officers. Any excessive economy in peace-time in regard 
to Staff appointments therefore entails a still greater depletion 
of regimental establishments at a time when it is most to be 
deprecated. 

It may be said with truth that the duration of a war and the 
cost in men and money of bringing it to a successful conclusion 
depend in a very great measure on the efficiency of the Staff work 
prior to and during the actual operations. 

In conclusion, may I quote a paragraph from Admiral Sir 
Reginald Bacon’s admirable article on ‘ The Future Needs of the 
Navy ’ in the January number of this Review :— 

‘A common mistake is often made in not appreciating the 
great advantage a country possesses in peace-time by being 
thoroughly prepared for war. . . . The voice of a nation is never 
adequately respected in the councils of the world unless that voice 
has power behind it. It therefore behoves us at all times to be 
fully equipped for war, even in the most amicable disputes with 
friends in peace-time.’ 4 

F. G. STONE. 

1 In an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of January 15 M. Poincaré 
suggests that the British Army should be maintained at a strength sufficient to 
enable it, in conjunction with the French and Belgian Armies, not only to 


repulse a German attack, but to render it unlikely. The ability and the will to 
put that Army in the field with the utmost despatch must be insisted on. 
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NAVAL EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Most people are only too well aware that the cost of navies has 
risen greatly of late years, and that it threatens to increase. 
That efforts have been made to reduce our own expenditure on 
the Navy is proved by the fact that the ‘ Navy Estimates ’ for 
1921-22 amount to 91,186,369/. ‘ gross ’ and to 82,479,000/. ‘ net,’ 
as. compared with 105,283,281/. ‘ gross’ and 90,872,300/. ‘ net’ 
for 1920-21. There has, consequently, been a reduction of more 
than 8} millions. This should certainly be put to the credit of 
the naval administration. At the same time it is to be noted 
that the net estimates for the current financial year are equal 
to a considerable fraction of the income tax. Why is it, then, 
that it is justifiable to maintain that the cost of the Navy— 
notwithstanding the reduction above mentioned—threatens to 
increase ? 

The reason is that the cost of individual ships has increased, 
is increasing, and must increase still further if we continue to 
adhere to the path which, in the important matter of ship design, 
we have so long followed. Ships of war, especially those of the 
principal classes, have become more and more costly, because 
they have grown bigger and bigger. The general rise in prices 
would of itself account for some of the increased cost ; but that 
would not be very formidable had not the increase in size been so 
enormous as we see that it is. Our biggest battleship actually 
engaged in the war had a displacement of 27,500 tons; our 
biggest battle-cruiser had a displacement of 28,500. Our latest 
‘capital ship,’ launched in 1918 and completed in 1920, has a 
displacement of 41,200 tons ; and yet the editors of that excellent 
publication Brassey's Naval and Shipping Annual, 1921-22, 
intimate that she is ‘now obsolescent.’ The suggestion is that, 
to escape obsolescence, the example of the United States should 
be followed. In that country they are building—so the printed 
lists inform us—battleships of 42,200 tons. There is, of course, 
a probability that the Conference at Washington may result in 
stopping the construction of ships of the great dimensions just 
mentioned, there being a proposal that displacement should be 
limited to 35,000 tons; even that would be a considerable advance 
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on the 27,500 of our biggest war-time battleship, though a retro- 
gression from our latest figure. The cost of the ships with the 
building of which we had made a beginning—though it is now 
doubtful if they are to be completed—has been put at about 
8,000,000/. apiece. If the Washington Conference does not secure 
an international agreement to the 35,000 tons limit, we may see a 
resumption of the ‘ building-slip contest ’ with which we had been 
made familiar before the war. To what tonnage, in that case, 
we should allow ourselves to be forced, cannot be stated with 
precision as yet ; but it has been said that a ship of 57,000 tons 
displacement has lately been proposed. If she were ever 
produced, we may feel certain that her cost will be at least 
10,000,000/., which would give ground for the belief that there 
really is a menace of further increase in the cost of a navy. 

It is to be remarked that it is not the size, and consequently 
the cost, of the ‘ capital ship ’ alone that has gone on increasing. 
There has been a corresponding increase in every class, whether 
its work was to be done on the surface of the sea or underneath it. 
The practice—which has been adhered to as firmly as if it were a 
sacred principle—has been, for years, to ascertain what a pro- 
spective maritime rival was doing in the shipbuilding line and 
then do our best to outbuild him in the dimensions of individual 
ships. The practice was frankly avowed, and summarised (semi- 
officially) as ‘See what the other is doing, and go one better.’ It 
may have been noticed that there was no appeal to strategic 
principles or to tactical aims. Victory was to depend upon 
superior size. It was evident that we were expected to believe 
that success in war would infallibly go to the side which had 
provided itself with what appeared to be superior material equip- 
ment. The doctrines of the great strategists and tacticians were 
to go for nothing ; material was to be allin all. Those authorities 
did not disparage material equipment ; but they made it the 
servant of their methods and would not permit it to become their 
master. Their conviction was, and the results of their action 
justified it, that material should be adapted to principles. Methods 
indeed might, and sometimes ought to, change so that effective 
use might be made of newly-discovered or newly-devised material ; 
but the relative position was not to be altered. Notwithstanding 
the enormous differences in the war material at their disposal, 
there was absolute identity in the strategical and tactical principles 
of Hannibal, Cesar, Napoleon, and William Tecumseh Sherman. 
In the cases referred to, there was no great superiority of material 
on either side. Where one side has a very great superiority in 
material equipment, it has, no doubt, a very great advantage over 
its less well-equipped antagonist, as was, for example, the case 
of Cortez and his Conquistadores as against the Mexicans of the 
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day. Even then, as the Conquistadores were to find out, proper 
methods still counted for much. 

We know so much less of the details of naval wars of past times 
that it is not, in their case, as easy to refer to definite examples as 
it is when land wars are being considered. Nevertheless there is, 
even in sea wars, enough evidence to support the view that, by 
sea as by land, the main principles of strategy and tactics are 
eternal, changes in materia] notwithstanding. In his instructive 
book War at Sea: Modern Theory and Ancient Practice,+ Admiral 
Sir Reginald Custance alludes to the fact that the ‘ principle put 
into practice at Salamis,’ the great sea fight of 480 B.c., was 
applied in the Armada campaign, 1588 ; by Togo, off Port Arthur, 
1904; and in the Straits of Tsu Sima, 1905. 

Not only great increase in size of capital ships causes additional 
expenditure. There must be larger building-slips, capacious 
enough to permit the bigger ships to be laid down ; there must be 
considerably enlarged docks to receive them when necessary ; 
and these docks must not be too far apart if the ships are to have 
any reasonably extended sphere of operations. There are other 
ways in which great increase in size of individual ships leads to 
further expenses. It would be only natural to ask if the increase 
in cost, which is undoubted, has been accompanied by an equiva- 
lent addition to effective strength. If naval warfare were 
invariably to take the form of a series of duels between two ships, 
it is at least likely that the bigger of a pair of combatants would 
start with a marked advantage and, if decently handled, would 
win. Naval warfare, however, is made up of a variety of opera- 
tions in which only sound strategy and good tactics lead to 
success ; and there is nothing in the history of war to encourage 
a hope that heavy material will prove a satisfactory substitute 
for them. 

The object in war is to destroy or effectually put out of action 
the enemy’s fighting force. It is an interesting fact that this is a 
discovery of civilised man. The savage’s mode of warfare was 
that of ‘ frightfulness.’ He laid himself out to destroy the women 
and children and old men of the hostile tribe, and also to ravage 
its fields. We have seen a good deal of ‘ frightfulness ’ in recent 
times. It was simply a survival of savagery, and also a demon- 
stration of stupidity. Every bomb dropped from an aircraft on 
a village not held by hostile troops, every shot fired into an 
ungarrisoned coast town by a raiding cruiser, was not only wasted : 
it was also a deduction from the stock of munitions provided for 
use against the opposing armed force. This helps to strengthen 
the rule that we should make it our object in war to defeat the 
enemy’s army and navy. It will be readily seen that if we 

4 William Blackwood & Sons, 1919. 
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manage to do this we ourselves will have littie to fear. The 
matter is summed up in the maxim, ‘ The best defence is a 
vigorous offensive’ or, in other words, energetic attack. 

To carry out the injunction conveyed in this maxim, we shall 
have to make the best use of the weapons with which we have 
been furnished. It is a matter of still practically universal assent 
that the gun remains the first of weepons. Even those who 
assert the pre-eminence of the torpedo demand that destroyers 
and submarines should have a gun armament—indeed, a con- 
tinuously increasing gun armament. Advocates of the belligerent 
value of aircraft desire that they also should be armed with guns. 
It would therefore follow that the great problem to be solved is 
how to get the best out of the gun as a fighting instrument. The 
need for a solution of the problem is especially urgent in the case 
of the capital ship, because her principal, almost her sole, weapon 
is the gun. So much attention has been lavished on the calibre, 
size, and weight of naval guns that it is necessary to emphasise 
the truth that what tells in battle is not the gun itself, but the 
effect of its fire. Until recent times it has been the accepted 
‘law’ of artillery that there should be distribution of the guns 
and concentration of the effect of their fire. This‘ law’ is equally 
valid for land warfare and sea warfare. A proper balance between 
these two conditions has both offensive and defensive value. 
Suitably distributed guns cannot be ‘ knocked out’ all at once, 
which conceivably might happen if suitable distribution had not 
been arranged. Gun distribution must, of course, be planned in 
accordance with the nature and powers of the weapons themselves. 
It would be foolish to so place guns that some of them would find 
the object to be attacked beyond their range. This was quite 
understood in the days of the old line-of-battle ships. The guns 
with which they were armed had no very long range ; and (such 
as it was) it was, in practice, diminished by the imperfect sighting, 
elevating, training and signalling arrangements in use. Conse- 
quently the seeming crowding of 100 or 120 guns in a three- 
decker, and of 74 or as many as 80 in a two-decker, in no way 
violated the principle of distribution. First of all, only half the 
guns could be mounted on one side; they, however, could all be 
directed against a single antagonist. At the ranges which were— 
within narrow limits—invariable the pieces were adequately 
distributed, and their fire—as a multitude of instances proved— 
could be most effectively concentrated. 

In the capital ships of our time the ‘law’ above referred to 
has been consistently ignored—one might even say, defied. The 
object has been, not to distribute the weapons, but to concentrate 
them, whilst rendering concentration of their effect so difficult as 
to be by no means always practicable, and this in an age in which 
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there has been a truly marvellous elaboration of sighting, elevating, 
training, fire control, and signalling appliances. It is not easy 
to attribute this strange condition of things to anything but the 
distorting influence of mere bigness. The immense amount of 
inventive endowment and mechanical skill, of which our con- 
temporary Navy offers so many illustrations, has been to a 
deplorable extent eclipsed by the long prevalent passion for big 
figures. Even if the question of the propriety of trying to make 
ships more dependent on passive than on offensive defence be left 
on one side for the moment, it can be reasonably contended that 
a given amount of displacement tonnage divided amongst several 
ships would be, or at any rate could be made, directly more 
offensively powerful and indirectly, if not directly, more secure 
defensively. 

If instead of a single ship of, say, 41,000 tons, we were to have 
three of about 12,000 tons each, we could mount in the threefold 
group a larger number of heavy guns, of similar calibre, than that 
mounted in the single ship of enormous size. There would result, 
first of all, a notable saving of money ; a greater ‘ volume of fire’ ; 
and facilities for suitable distribution of the guns and concentra- 
tion of their effect which it would be hopeless to look for in the 
41,000-tonner. The latter might perhaps, but only perhaps, 
have a superiority in speed; but it would not be very marked, 
and would not compensate for the inferior mobility or flexibility 
that must attach to a single ship in a fleet as compared with an 
easily divisible group of three. 

As regards defensive capacity provided in the structure and 
material of the ship, it is to be remembered that the size of the 
smaller units of the suggested group is sufficient to permit them, 
if thought desirable, to carry a good many tons weight of ‘ passive 
defence.’ Experience at Jutland made it quite plain that greater 
displacement gave no security against destruction. So much for 
‘direct ’ defensive capacity. Indirectly division into a group, as 
suggested, would allow an amount of security that no structural 
or purely ‘ passive defence ’ arrangement could be counted on to 
give. We were taught—or might have been taught, if we would 
but learn the lesson—by experience in the war that the advance 
of 50 per cent. in displacement (over the once much-extolled 
Dreadnought) of the Queen Mary was no guarantee against 
destruction in battle. It may be regarded as certain that the 
more recent advance to a displacement exceeding 40,000 tons is 
not believed to give even an approximate prospect of safety as 
provided by ‘ passive defence’ arrangements. This is why we 
are told that the ‘ideal battleship’ is to displace 57,000 tons. 
An internal explosion or the annihilating effect of a hostile salvo 
may, as we have seen, send to the bottom or put out of action the 
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biggest ship in a fleet. It is beyond a doubt that the same 
explosion or the same salvo could not have done it to more than 
one individual of a group of three ; there would still be two left. 
Proposals to divide a certain amount of tonnage between several 
units are sometimes criticised as mere applications of the old 
caution against ‘ putting all your eggs into one basket.’ The 
criticism shows a strange lack of humour in those who utter it. 
The division is not that of simply inert objects; it promises to 
save from the comprehensive ‘knock-out’ blow elements of 
offensive efficiency, amongst them a considerable personnel too 
often left out of account by the ‘ material school.’ In the Queen 
Mary alone, about a thousand officers and men perished. Two- 
thirds or even half of that ghastly total surviving in ships still 
remaining afloat might have continued to work their guns with 
effective result. 

It may be admitted that passive defence arrangements are 
not entirely useless. The Liége forts did cause some delay to the 
right of the German army; but they had little effect on the 
general advance of that army. The story of Verdun was different. 
It was not the forts ‘ with concrete and steel emplacements for 
the guns’ that wrecked the great German effort of 1916; it was 
the splendid fighting qualities of the French personnel, composed 
largely of Territorial troops. The French concentration did not 
take the form of crowding men and guns into supposed im- 
pregnable forts, but of selection of suitable positions and ‘ sectors’ 
lending themselves to the adoption of vigorous counter-offensive 
tactics. The ‘ great fortress’ as a security against attack turned 
out to be as fallacious as the huge dimensions of the modern 
capital ship. The governing principles of warfare being the same 
by land as by sea, we can find in the records of both proof of the 
futility of rating passive defence higher than active and vigorous 
offensive methods. What has unquestionably resulted from 
persistent adherence to the practice of giving the leading position 
to passive defence is that ships have become bigger and bigger, 
and, of course, immoderately more costly, until the maritime 
nations are threatened with pecuniary ruin by continuance in a 
course which has not led, and, in the nature of things, cannot lead, 
to any real addition to naval strength. It will be seen that naval 
shipbuilding policy is, very much, the concern of the taxpayers. 
They may well say, ‘ Give us real naval efficiency for our money, 
and we won’t mind paying for it; but do not mulct us heavily 
for ‘‘ make-believe.” ’ 

It is high time that we should assign to the submarine her 
proper value in war. As a truly belligerent factor of naval force 
she was a tacitly, if not openly, admitted failure. The perform- 
ances of the German U-boats against fighting ships had not the 
Vor. XCI—No. 540 x 
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smallest influence on the result of hostilities. It is not surprising — 
that a certain glamour attached to the action of the submarine. 
Nautical skill and daring were never more brilliantly displayed 
than, for instance, by Lieut.-Commander Norman Holbrook when 
he won his well-earned Victoria Cross ; and it would be ungenerous 
to deny that some German U-boat officers did show both capacity 
and courage. What, however, has really given the submarine 
her celebrity and her unduly exalted position in the popular 
imagination, is the piratical barbarity with which she was used 
against defenceless merchant shipping. No one outside of Ger- 
many expected this hideous reversion to the practices of cannibal 
savages. We had so long been taught—by a certain school of 
military men in this country—to look upon Germans as masters 
of the art of war, that we were astonished, not only by the cruelty, 
but also and even more by the stupidity, of their way of employing 
U-boats. It was some time before we ‘ pulled ourselves together.’ 
We started, as might have been expected—seeing the long pre- 
dominance of the naval ‘ material school ’—by providing the 
nearest approach to passive defence that the conditions permitted. 
We gave as much local defence as we could. As must have been 
foreseen by those who understood the principles of naval warfare— 
unlistened to though they were—the tale of U-boat atrocities 
went up. It continued to go up until proper measures were 
adopted. Then it was recognised that the way to defeat sub- 
marines was to do your best, not to lavish local defence upon that 
which did not lend itself to local defence, but to search for, hunt 
down, and fight the submarine herself. Measures of the kind 
were at length adopted, and had not been long in practice before 
the world began to think it at least possible that the submarine 
might, as a factor of belligerent efficiency, be put on a level with 
the forts of Liége. In some deeply interesting remarks! recently 
made by Sir E. Tennyson-d’Eyncourt, Director of Naval Con- 
struction at the Admiralty, he tells us that, in the case of the 
hostile submarines, ‘ the defensive methods had not been so fully 
realised as had been the more interesting offensive methods.’ 
That contains instruction for the future. Shall we be able to 
profit by it? Even at the present time it enables us to see that 
we need not dread the submarine, if we will but take proper 
measures to counteract her activities. 

From the more recent history of the Washington Conference 
it would appear that the principal maritime Powers have agreed 
that submarines are not to be used in war against unarmed com- 
mercial vessels. The methods of the German submarines against, 
not only the merchant shipping of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, but also neutral merchant shipping, in the late war have 


1 Times, Dec. 3rd, 1921, “‘ Protection against U-boats.”’ 
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been stigmgtised as piratical. It is to be earnestly hoped that, 
should war occur again, the agreement and all that it involves will 
be strictly adhered to. It is, however, the case that—in circum- 
stances which, though improbable, are not by any means impos- 
sible—submarines are capable of use against commercial vessels 
in ways quite compatible with an honourable observance nad 
previously recognised laws of capture. 

Hydrographical conditions, configuration of coast-lines, etc., 
may make it absolutely necessary in time of war for a great part 
of a country’s maritime commerce to pass within a short distance 
of hostile ports from which submarines might issue frequently. 
These submarines would not have to make long voyages—out 
and home—as ports of refuge for them would rarely or never 
be very distant. They might expect to find many merchant 
vessels belonging to their enemy within easy reach. These— 
without resorting to anything approaching to piratical methods— 
they might direct, under permissible threats, to go into one or 
other of the ports from which the submarines had come out and 
to which they could soon return. If anyone will follow on a map 
the trade routes from and to the British Isles he will see how much 
of them—especially in the English Channel—pass within a com- 
paratively short range of many ports convenient as submarine 
bases. Yet this ought not to mislead us into believing that the 
submarine, as a non-piratical commerce-destroyer, has a really 
promising future before her. If proper measures are taken against 
her, we may expect with confidence that she will be suppressed as 
effectually as all commerce-destroyers have been suppressed in 
previous wars when acted against in the right way. If we hunt 
and attack hostile submarines persistently and incessantly—as 
ought to be done—it will most certainly result that those sub- 
marines will be first and foremost engaged in providing for their 
own security, and, consequently, will pay ever-diminishing 
attention to the—from their point of view—less urgent work of 
commerce destroying. 

It is plain that the British Empire does not want submarines 
for use in war ; while it will want anti-submarine craft in adequate 
numbers. Of course it will be well to have a small number of 
submarines for the anti-submarine craft to practise against. 
Such submarines would be utilised somewhat as ‘ subjects’ are 
utilised in dissecting rooms for the advancement of surgical 
knowledge. There is no reason why we should have any fear of 
submarine activity. 

The case of the aircraft is parallel with that of the submarine. 
It will not be by passive defence arrangements—roofs for dock- 
yards and even for battleships have actually been suggested in 
happy ignorance or contemptuous disregard of the lessons of 
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war—it will not be by passive defence arrangements that the air- 
craft menace will be brought to its proper level. That end can 
be reached only by dealing offensively with—that is, energetically 
attacking—hostile aircraft. Such a measure will be not only 
immensely more effective, it will also be far more economical, 
than any conceivable plan of localised or passive defence. Here 
also megalomania must be banished from naval policy in the 
interest of belligerent efficiency as well as out of regard for the 
taxpayer’s pocket. 

The Washington Conference may be expected to do a good 
deal to relieve the maritime nations from the dreadful weight of 
the financial burdens which the unwise naval policy of the ‘material 
school’ has so long forced upon them. Even should that Con- 
ference not effect this, we have it in our power to secure by 
ourselves both increased naval efficiency and largely diminished 
expenditure. 

CypRIAN A. G, BRIDGE. 














THE FUTURE OF OUR HOSPITALS 


In considering the future of the hospitals of England, it becomes 
necessary first of all to know what is understood by a hospital. 
The Voluntary Hospitals Commission adopted, we are told, the 
following definition: ‘an institution (other than an out-patient 
dispensary) managed by a responsible committee, and wholly or 
mainly supported from voluntary sources (including income 
derived from endowments or investments), the object of which is 
to provide medical or surgical treatment of a curative character, 
an auxiliary institution (such as a convalescent home) being 
eligible for assistance only in so far as it increases the facilities of 
hospitals from which it receives patients.’ 

The secretary superintendent of the Middlesex Hospital gives 
in an article an excellent statement as to the purpose of these 
hospitals, which reminds us of the functions of these institutions 
wider than those stated by the Commission : 


1. To teach the coming generation of medical men, and to inspire in 
them the desire, not merely to practise the best that is known, but also to 
take themselves their share in the advancement of knowledge. 

2. To carry out research work, for it is only in the laboratories of 
hospitals that the necessary steps of investigation can be taken under those 
exact and perfectly controlled conditions which are essential to the evolu- 
tion of new discoveries in medical science. 

3. To afford treatment to those whose circumstances are such as to 
debar them from obtaining the highest standard of medical and surgical 
skill at their own expense. 


When we admit as purposes of the hospitals numbers 1 and 
2 of the definitions just quoted, we realise at once that it is 
absurd to speak of them as institutions for the benefit solely of those 
who are not well enough off to procure through a medical attendant 
of their own the skilled treatment which they require when they 
are ill. The hospitals are as necessary for the well-to-do as for 
the poor, and no man or woman in this land can say that he or she 
is not a debtor to these institutions. They are national necessities 
provided for us by voluntary effort. 

It is curious to notice how almost invariably in voluntary 
institutions financial requirements have brought in State control, 
with consequent immense increase in expenditure ; our educational 
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system is the most conspicuous of these great national necessities 
started by philanthropy and ending as State institutions. 

One avenue after another for the use of voluntary sacrifice has 
been closed, and it is now suggested that because of the failure of 
the hospitals to secure the money necessary to carry them on by 
free-will offerings, therefore the State shall take over these homes 
of health. Indeed, there are those who would do this without the 
slightest consideration for the good work done in the past, with 
seemingly callous indifference to the motive power which has 
inspired those who have kept the hospitals going, and without any 
knowledge of the real facts. Take a small extract from a London 
evening paper, which would, if it were listened to, effectively 
prevent any further voluntary contributions. One can hardly 
believe that the writer can have ever been inside a hospital, and 
certainly he does not seem to allow sentiment to have any place 
in regard to the care of the suffering. 

We are getting tired of the wail of the London hospitals, with their 
frantic appeals to a public which is waiting for the accommodation the 
hospitals refuse to supply. 

Will these institutions understand once and for all that they must put 
themselves upon a paying basis and cater for a public willing and anxious 
to pay reasonable rates for nursing and medical attention as well as for 
the public that cannot pay ? 

Sir Napier Burnett, Director of Hospital Services, in his most 
valuable report on the financial position of the voluntary hospitals 
outside London for the year 1920, gives us some encouraging 
figures as to receipts and expenditure of hospitals as a whole. 
He takes the figures of 572 hospitals, five-sixths of those that could 
have been dealt with, and he shows that the total income exceeds 
the total expenditure by over half a million, and he proves very 
clearly that the reasons for expenditure over income are due to 
those hospitals which are training centres for doctors and nurses, 
and which, therefore, are necessarily staffed by physicians and 
surgeons of the highest reputation, and which possess also com- 
plete special departments fitted with very expensive apparatus. 
These institutions are not merely curative homes for the sick, but 
are investigating the causes of disease, and are searching by every 
possible means to understand better how to deal with every 
complaint that flesh is heir to. The very fact that we know so 
much more to-day about the body generally entails upon us the 
duty of very specialised treatment of every organ, with resultant 
increased expenditure. 

It would not be untrue to say that the charitable public has 
not failed to meet the requirements of the past, but that the 
inevitable expenditure consequent upon progressive knowledge 
has been in undue proportion to the amount of extra voluntary 
aid procurable. 
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The mode of contributing to hospitals by voluntary means has 
greatly changed, and nowadays the Saturday Hospital Fund and 
the contributions from firms, either from the working men or from 
their employers, form a very large proportion of the subscriptions 
, outside London. It cannot be expected that the London hospitals 

shall get proportionately as much from the workers as can be 
obtained in great cities which are the centres of some particular 
industry. The London working man is neither so well off nor so 
easily got into touch with as the people employed by large firms 
in other great cities, and it is quite possible that the method of 
individual payment may consequently be more necessary in the 
Metropolis than, say, in Birmingham. 

The payment by patients is easy of suggestion, but not always 
very possible in execution. If one could take a patient at once 
into a hospital who had been earning good wages up to the time 
of his illness, it would be perfectly reasonable in most cases to ask 
for some contribution towards the expense of his healing, because 
presumably he would have been putting by something for just 
such a possibility as his illness ; but the scarcity of accommodation 
in some areas is so great that a man may apply to be taken in for 
an operation and may be unable to get a bed for six months, 
during which time he is practically unable to carry on his work and 
is gradually spending his savings. The remedy, of course, consists 
in further building, and for this it might be reasonable to ask the 
State to make grants either by loans at a very low rate of interest, 
or of a free character. 

Some people not unnaturally complain that whereas the 
hospitals have been for years in financial embarrassment, nothing 
has been done, and things have been allowed to slide, but the reply 
is that the post-war expense has been such as to make the condi- 
tions acute. The increased cost of living ; the attention called to 
the grossly underpaid services rendered, especially by nurses ; 
the development in regard to research due to the kind of cases 
treated during the war—these are matters which have forced 
public attention upon the hospitals. The cost per head per week 
did increase from 2/. to 5/., but in our Birmingham General 
Hospital, and one may hope in the other cases also, the cost per 
head is now down to something like 4/. per week. We can never 
get back to the old conditions because there is bound to be con- 
tinual improvement in the whole management and development 
of hospitals, but there is every possibility of increased income. 

What are some of the means by which money can be got? 
First of all, there must be increased sense of responsibility on the 
part of the general public, particularly on the part of the people 
who do not realise what a special hospital may be doing for them. 
It is not unfitting that one should take such an instance as the 
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Birmingham General Hospital. It receives patients from the 
Evesham valley, Gloucester, Malvern, Ludlow, Bewdley, Welling- 
ton, Shrewsbury, Stafford, Tamworth, Lichfield, Nuneaton, 
Banbury, Warwick, Leamington, Rugby, Stratford and all districts 
between these towns and Birmingham, besides large numbers 
from Birmingham itself. What proportion of people living thirty 
or forty miles from Birmingham take the faintest interest in the 
General Hospital or any other ? 

The patients come from these various districts, generally 
speaking suffering from some very serious and often perplexing 
disease. They go to the great Central Hospital because it has the 
special means of dealing with this complaint. They are sent very 
often on the wise suggestion of their own doctor, not because 
they would not get good treatment in their own local hospital, 
but because they cannot get the specialised apparatus and the 
very special knowledge of our great doctors. 

The Birmingham staff, whether of the General Hospital or of 
the equally well-staffed Queen’s Hospital, is of such a character 
that the members are called upon to-day to go hundreds of miles 
sometimes to perform operations and to attend to people in their 
private homes, and it is, of course, a very great thing for those 
who cannot afford luxurious treatment to be able to get such skill 
by going to the city, but what an immense burden that casts upon 
our hospitals! If any reasonable proportion of the persons 
dwelling in these various localities would help, our financial 
difficulties would be in a great measure solved. 

It is in the main ignorance which keeps purses closed against 
subscribing to hospitals. We find this when we see what is now 
being carried on in several hospitals, namely, the teaching, 
specially of the working classes, about the needs and the benefits 
of the hospitals. The Middlesex, for instance, in London, and our 
own General in Birmingham, not only invite bodies of workers 
and explain to them what is wanted, and why, but also invite 
small parties to the hospital, not taking them to the wards, but 
showing them the wonderful apparatus of one sort or another and 
explaining it to them. They have again demonstrations of a 
popular character illustrated with lantern slides showing instru- 
ments, appliances, etc., which are effective methods, and have 
in some cases quadrupled the subscription list in a few years. 
The only unfortunate thing in connection with these efforts is 
that the effect produced is often ephemeral, and subscriptions are 
not kept up, but a continuous educative propaganda work will 
gradually make the country understand the value and the require- 
ments of the hospitals, so that a permanent good effect may be 
obtained. 

It would not be unfair to say that sometimes the magnificent 
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effort of some great man for a particular hospital has militated 
against the hospital system generally ; not that this should have 
been the case, but that such success has been made an excuse by 
people for not being keenly interested in the ordinary every-day 
institution. The most self-sacrificing and devoted chief of a 
hospital, and that the greatest in this country, has given his life 
to the great work of making his hospital capable financially of 
carrying on its splendid work. I can remember some years ago, 
a good many now, when my friend Lord Knutsford, then Sydney 
Holland, a member of my own parochial committee in London, 
urged upon me that I should use his methods and his efforts for 
my own parish needs. There was only one objection, and that 
was my incapacity to be a Sydney Holland! In the hospital 
world I have more than once heard people say that such and such 
a hospital would do all right if the committee would adopt the 
lines of the Chairman of the London Hospital. 

Another method by which hospitals can be helped is by the 
adoption of a more business-like management. In pre-war days 
the voluntary hospitals could each afford to live in practical 
isolation and very often in extravagance. Many of the large 
hospitals in the country developed special characteristics and 
lived upon the reputation thereby acquired. Sometimes it was 
economy that made a hospital remarkable ; at other times it might 
be the amount of money got from the working classes or from the 
employers. Again, some institution would boast of its medical 
school or of its exceptionally satisfactory building. Combination 
was not popular, and it was sometimes the case that hospitals 
collected the one against the other and made some people cry out : 
‘ A plague on both your houses!’ If the voluntary hospitals are 
to continue, combination is essential. It might be well to have a 
great central governing body, guiding, though not coercing, 
hospitals generally ; and certainly in every great town there should 
be some such committee. 

It is just here that we get the benefit and to some extent the 
disadvantage of State control. There would be then a central 
authority with power to insist on co-ordination and co-operation 
and to disseminate to all any knowledge gained by the experience 
of an individual hospital, but directly you get this organisation 
you lose human interest, and you immensely increase cost, specially 
in administration. Combination under a voluntary system leaves 
a certain freedom; it encourages individual interest, and the 
leading physicians or surgeons of a particular area would enjoy 
co-operation which was not forced upon them, but which was 
encouraged. You would never get from the few whole-time 
officers, who would under a State control probably take the 
places of many part-time workers, the intensely human devotion 
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which is shown to-day by honorary officers. They regard the 
public work which they do as an honour. They would be unlikely 
to apply for the civil servant paid appointment which would be 
offered to them under State control. Nowadays these men of 
great position and experience will give themselves so entirely 
perhaps to an individual case as to see it through from beginning 
to accomplishment. These men consult the one with the other ; 
they use every power of research and experiment ; and they love 
the freedom they possess of trying every possible treatment until 
the patient is relieved, cured or proved to be incapable of cure. 
If we had a perfect system of healthy combinaticn throughout 
the country, and specially in great cities, we should all be the 
gainers, but the patients would surely suffer if they became State 
units and not individuals in whom devoted interest was taken. 
We cannot expect from the State-paid nurse that self-sacrificing 
devotion which is to be found in the present day. The case 
would go in, would be fairly and kindly treated, but the individual 
would not be regarded as for the time being the most interesting 
part of a family dwelling within the walls of a home for the sick. 
There is another reason why combination in the hospital world 
should take place. At the present time the greatest failure in 
regard to the treatment of the sick is shown by the want of 
provision for the man of small means: the professional man, the 
bank clerk, civil servant, clergyman, etc.; these people cannot 
in many cases afford high payment, and at the same time they do 
not feel themselves entitled to accept absolutely free assistance 
in sickness. It is true that some hospitals have a few private or 
semi-private wards for such cases; it is also true that there are 
now a few nursing homes which are economical in management, 
where leading doctors are content to receive for important opera- 
tions a small remuneration, and where, for instance, one could go 
for a month to be operated upon and be generally treated for, say, 
20/., but these are rare. It should be possible for our voluntary 
system to arrange for a complete organisation to deal with this 
matter. But here again a great deal depends upon this work 
being done under voluntary and not under State direction. 
Hospital administration has never been really properly carried 
out, and far too little effort has been made towards such under- 
standing of the management of one hospital by the administrators 
of another as would promote economy and efficiency. Large 
hospitals can be made to pay in towns of considerable size by 
careful and devoted committees. When a town has become so 
large that there have to be several great hospitals, then it is that 
there is failure in economical management and also in attracting 
subscribers. So long as the people can say ‘ our hospital’ in any 
town, they seem to rally round it, and to take personal interest 
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in it. One could cite several instances, but as this is practically 
undisputed, it is hardly necessary. Of course, the same experi- 
ence is noticed in other matters. London finds its difficulty in 
self-management because of its unwieldiness, and innumerable 
borough councils are unable to awaken local patriotism, whilst 
the governing body of the whole of London is something which 
has not yet attracted very real interest. It was through Joseph 
Chamberlain that such a civic spirit was awakened in Birmingham 
that for a long time it has been a city united for civic purposes, 
but it is Joseph Chamberlain’s own son, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
who sees to-day the danger of the loss of this spirit on account of 
Birmingham becoming so large. A real hospital combination in 
a great city would help towards the oneness which is needed for 
prosperity. 

The difficulty in the way of an insurance scheme by which a 
man could provide by weekly instalments for himself and family 
lies in the insufficiency of hospital accommodation. No one 
would join in such weekly self-denial with the possibility of having 
to wait months before a bed could be found to take the case for 
the care of which he had paid beforehand. There is no doubt 
that co-operation between the hospitals would to some extent 
overcome this difficulty, and fresh building could be carried out 
in combination. Many people would like to abolish hospitals in 
the centre of large towns, leaving only what might be called 
casualty stations for accidents, and having certain out-patients’ 
departments for minor illnesses. This seems to have advan- 
tages, because sites and buildings would be cheaper and there 
would be better air to be breathed, but there would be loss, 
because it would be so much more difficult to get the doctors of 
standing who have large consulting practices to get out to the 
country to visit patients, and special skill counts most in 
healing. It is upon this matter of the voluntary work done in 
the hospitals by leading doctors that the State control idea would 
go to pieces. Men will do for love of humanity what they will 
not be content to attempt under a civil service system. The 
hospital spirit is that of living and loving interest ; it would 
be a grievous pity if that were lost. We do need something with 
a great vision of voluntary mutual helpfulness still guiding it. 
An appeal may be made to the great generous working classes to 
consider the hospitals from this point of view. It is interesting 
to think of a national management paid for by rates or taxes 
which shall ensure treatment for all, but there is surely a charm 
in personal self-denial for a comrade, for a relative, for a child 
especially. The poorer of us have generally shown the greatest 
readiness to help those who are down in any way. They will still 
respond to every demand if they can be sure that not only treat- 
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ment, but love, will be shown to sufferers. The attraction of 
helping hospitals is great indeed, and the most philanthropic 
people recognise this so soon as they have begun. But some of 
the new rich have yet to learn the happiness of giving. Let the 
hospitals get their administration into a business-like condition, 
let them have an ever increasing vision as to what the home of the 
sick may be for individual and for national well-being—and it will 
not be long before this, almost the last, and certainly the highest, 
means of showing human brotherhood through voluntary offering, 
will find that full financial help is forthcoming. 


H. R. BIRMINGHAM. 





THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS 


THE Departmental Committee which was appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education in May, 1919, ‘ to inquire into 
the position of English in the educational system of England,’ 
has published a highly interesting report. One point only of the 
report, 4.¢. the teaching of the Bible in schools, will be the subject 
of the present article. The Committee are unanimous in recom- 
mending that the Authorised Version of the Bible should occupy 
a larger place than has been given to it of late years in the English 
educational system. It is, as they say, ‘ the greatest translation 
in English, perhaps in any language’; it has been ‘ the most 
influential of all English classics as well on English literature as 
on English life’; and they hold that ‘it should be universally 
read, far more read than it is at present, both in Universities and 
schools.’! For their insistence upon the reading of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible they assign three main reasons: (1) that it 
is ‘a true part of English literature, the most majestic thing in 
our literary life, and the most spiritually living thing we inherit’ ; 
(2) that above all other books it has been in the past widely 
read, and closely connected with the national life, and has stamped 
itself most deeply upon the body of English literature; (3) that 
it is at the present time ‘ less widely read and less directly influen- 
tial in English life and literature than it has been at any time since 
the Reformation.’? 

The Authorised Version of the Bible was begun in 1604 and 
finished in 1611. It was the outcome of the Hampton Court 
Conference between the High Church and Low Church parties in 
the Church of Ergland. It was avowedly based upon the Bishops’ 
Bible published in 1568 ; for one of the rules which the translators 
laid down for themselves was that ‘ the ordinary Bible read in the 
Church, commonly called the Bishops’ Bible,’ should be ‘ followed 
and as little altered as the truth of the original will permit.’ 
But they avowedly made use of other versions, ‘ Tindale’s, 
Matthew’s, Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s, Geneva,’ where these ‘ agree 
better with the text than the Bishops’ Bible.’ The translators 
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were forty-seven in all. But among them Andrewes, afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester, Overall, Bishop of Norwich, Sir Henry 
Savile, Warden of Merton College, Oxford, and perhaps Abbot, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, are the only divines or scholars whose 
names have been remembered by posterity. The translation, as its 
authors themselves declared, ‘ hath cost the workemen, as light as 
it seemeth, the pains of twise seven times seventy-two days and 
more ; for matters of such weight and consequence are to be 
speeded with maturity; for in.a business of moment a man 
feareth not the blame of convenient slackness.’ 

The Authorised Version did not achieve an immediate success, 
It won its way slowly but surely by its intrinsic merit until it 
became, as it still remains, the common uniform treasure of the 
Reformed Churches all over the English-speaking world. It was 
the work of six committees, who divided the books of the Bible 
among themselves ; some parts of it in the translators’ language, 
after having been ‘hammered,’ were ‘ brought back to the anvil ’ 
as many as fourteen or even seventeen times ; and before publica- 
tion it was all considered and corrected by the whole body of 
translators. That the translation not of a single book, but of as 
many as sixty-six books, and those not only composed by a great 
variety of persons at intervals in two or more languages during 
a period of perhaps 2000 years, but containing almost every 
kind of literature, should have attained so remarkable a unity of 
character, is perhaps the most striking event in the literary annals 
of mankind. It would not be safe to argue that all the books of 
the Bible have been equally well translated. According to my 
judgment, the Prophecies of Isaiah and the Book of Ruth in the 
Old Testament and the Revelation of St. John the Divine in the 
New Testament are the books in which the art of the translators 
has attained its climax of literary excellence. But the Authorised 
Version belongs to the great age of the English language. It was 
almost contemporary with Shakespeare’s most famous tragedies, 
Hamlet, Othello, King Lear and Macbeth ; and by the beauty and 
the sublimity of its diction, no less than by the sanctity of its 
subject-matter, it has exercised an incomparable power through 
more than the three centuries over all who write or speak the 
English language. There is no great English author since 1611 
whose mind and heart have not been haunted by the spirit of the 
Authorised Version. There is no English man or woman or child 
who does not recognise its noble phraseology. Very impressive 
is the wistful, pathetic yearning of Englishmen, such as Cardinal 
Newman and Father Faber, who have become Roman Catholics 
after being members of the Church of England, for the version of 
the Holy Scriptures which they knew so well and so truly loved in 
the old unforgettable days. A nation like the English, or even the 
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German, if it possesses a really national translation of the Bible, 
is happy beyond the hopes and dreams of nations to which the 
Bible is a sealed book, or is known only through one of several 
various competitive translations. All, and more than all, that the 
Vulgate translation of Jerome was to the undivided Church of the 
West, the Authorised Version has been to England and the 
English-speaking race. Wordsworth’s sonnet upon the transla- 
tion of the Bible, if in thought, as in style, it is a little prosaic, yet 
betrays no exaggeration in its underlying sentiment. 
The sacred book, 

In dusty sequestration wrapt too long, 

Assumes the accents of our native tongue ; 

And he who guides the plough, or wields the crook, 

With understanding spirit now may look 

Upon her records, listen to her song 

And sift her laws. 


Transcendent boon, noblest that earthly king 
Ever bestowed to equalise and bless 
Under the weight of mortal wretchedness ! 

It is difficult to estimate the literary or historical loss, to say 
nothing of the spiritual, which a people suffers, if it is left in 
ignorance of the Bible. Yet the religious education of childhood 
is the only guarantee of familiarity with the sacred writings. A 


good many years ago I paid a visit to the Jenolan Caves in New 
South Wales. As I stood amidst a party of visitors at a certain 
spot within the caves, the guide, pointing to a stalagmite forma- 
tion which was a rude accidental likeness of the human figure, 
remarked, ‘ That is known as Lot’s wife.’ It was amusing to 
notice a look of blank astonishment upon the faces of not a few 
members of the party with which I had accidentally associated 
myself, as though the descriptive phrase ‘ Lot’s wife’ did not 
convey any meaning to their minds. In English history there 
have been times, such as the time of the Puritan Commonwealth 
especially, when the language of the Bible has entered so largely 
into men’s thoughts that they habitually made use of it without 
particular reference to its original application, as the writers of 
the New Testament, if I mistake not, made frequent use of phrases 
occurring in the Old Testament, not that they were appropriate 
quotations, as phrases or passages are quoted to-day, but that 
they were the expressions, and perhaps the only expressions, which 
occurred to them; so familiar were they with the language of 
the Old Testament, and so little acquainted with any language 
outside it. 

It is possible to regard the Bible as an educational instrument 
under various aspects. The Bible may be treated as a great 
literary monument. It has been said to be ‘the most majestic 
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thing in our literature.’ Professor Huxley advocated the teach- 
ing of the Bible in all elementary schools, because it would 
be a means of extending children’s interest and enlarging their 
information beyond the limits of their own city or country or 
their own time and race. The Bible too contains some of the 
highest utterances of illuminated human genius in the Psalms, in 
the Prophecies of Isaiah, in certain passages of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and in the Revelation. Above all, it contains the record of the 
Divine life on earth ; and nobody, not even the youngest child, 
who has listened to our Lord’s parables, or to His other teachings, 
or to the story of His Passion and His death, can be wholly un- 
conscious of the spell which has enthralled so many thousands of 
human souls in the long ages of history. It can be only a sign of 
prejudice or of ignorance that any Christian should condemn the 
reading of the Bible in the Authorised Version, even without note 
or comment, as being valueless ; for the atmosphere of the Bible 
is the atmosphere of noble thoughts, nor does that atmosphere 
exist, or equally exist, anywhere else, but only to some extent in 
books, such as the Divina Commedia or the De Imitatione Christi or 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, which draw their motive power directly from 
the Bible. For although the moral standard of some of the Bible, 
e.g., of the Chronicles and of the imprecatory Psalms, is widely 
different from that of the Gospels, as indeed it must be in a pro- 
gressive revelation where the latter parts necessarily rise above the 
earlier, yet always and everywhere it is righteousness, however 
variously conceived, which is held to be the one thing needful ; 
and all else, whether science or art or philosophy or poetry, is 
subordinated to righteousness. Conduct, in fact, as Matthew 
Arnold was wont to say, is three parts of life ; and the Bible is the 
book of human conduct. Yet it is also the book which from 
Genesis to Revelation attests by many voices of arresting and 
convincing eloquence the true essential dignity of human nature. 
History there is in the Bible ; there is poetry and rhetoric ; there 
are familiar stories of everyday life; there are letters, visions, 
exhortations, prayers, appeals, rebukes, and thanksgivings ; 
above all, there is the one unique Divine example which has 
redeemed and transformed the ages. But all these tend to 
righteousness, all express the awful and holy will of God in relation 
to His children on earth. It is thus that the Bible stands above 
all human books, without an equal and without a rival. If 
religion, and the Christian religion above all others, needs an 
evidence of its unique and supreme importance in the annals of 
human nature, it may appeal to the inspiration which has been 
shed by the Bible upon the highest art and the noblest literature 
of Christendom. 

But the paramount value of the Bible lies in its response to 
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the spirituality of human nature. If man is a spirit, or a spiritual 
being, and if the spirit that is in him stands in a relation of affinity 
to the Father of all spirits, then the literature which at once elicits 
and expresses man’s spiritual faculty must be held to possess the 
most enduring value. The world indeed, if it were robbed of its 
spiritual vision, would become, in Scriptural language, ‘ a land of 
darkness, as darkness itself, and of the shadow of death, without 
any order, and where the light is as darkness.’ The greatest 
monuments of human literature have nearly all been instinct 
with the lesson of spirituality. If it were possible to take out of 
human knowledge all such writings as have sprung from the 
spiritual aspirations of humanity, the garden of literature would 
become a mere wilderness. The study of the Bible then is and 
must be an essential factor in education ; and it is the happy 
fortune of the English-speaking people, and of all English-speaking 
people who are members of the Reformed Churches, that the 
popular translation of the sacred writings is itself a consummate 
product of literary art. Yet the Committee whose report forms 
the basis of this article are justified in their belief that the study, 
and indeed even the reading, of the Bible is less common to-day 
than it was 100 or even fifty years ago. The Methodist Revival in 
the eighteenth century and the Evangelical Movement within the 
Church of England in the early part of the nineteenth century were 
both alike important factors in creating or strengthening the 
familiarity of the people with the Bible. For, even though 
Chillingworth’s dictum that ‘ the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the 
religion of Protestants ’ can hardly be taken as a fair summary of 
Evangelical religion, yet Evangelicalism, whether within or without 
the Church, depended so largely upon the Bible as to make the 
Bible itself seem like a treasure which no true Christian could leave 
out of sight in his or her daily life. The Bible was then systemati- 
cally read in Christian homes. It was a part of the regular devo- 
tions with which each day was begun and ended. Nor were these 
devotions limited to leisured and cultured homes. Every reader 
of Burns’ poem, The Cotter’s Saturday Night, must recall the 
characteristic scene which he so graphically describes : 
The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride ; 
* His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And ‘ Let us worship God |’ he says, with solemn air. 
The Bible in fact was the main subject of intellectual culture. 


It stood by itself, without the rivalry of innumerable other 
Vor. XCI—No. 540 Y 
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books, magazines and newspapers. But with the decay of the 
Methodist or Evangelical sentiment the Bible lost its place in the 
life of the family. It is not now habitually read by parents and 
children either together or separately. There is no regular habit 
of family prayers. There are no appointed times for sacred study. 
Parents are content with sending their children under compulsion 
of the State to secondary or elementary schools; they feel they 
have done their duty in handing them over to schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, and in paying, if they need to pay, their chil- 
dren’s school bills. Sunday-schools still exist ; but they do not 
enjoy the importance which belonged to them in the days of 
Robert Raikes ; for where children necessarily attend school on 
five days in the week, the special teaching, which was highly 
valuable when it was given on Sundays alone, sinks into compara- 
tive insignificance. It is in the elementary schools that religion 
must be taught to children generally, if it is taught at all. The 
rivalry or jealousy between the Church and Nonconformity in 
England has been a grievous obstacle to religious teaching in 
these schools. It has banished religious teaching, and the reading 
of the Bible itself, from some schools. It has tended to weaken 
the stress laid upon religious teaching in other schools, where both 
the quality and the quantity of religious teaching have been 
reduced to a minimum. The consequence has been that the chil- 
dren who have been taught in elementary schools, while they have 
gained some degree of secular knowledge, have in a measure lost 
the moral principle without which secular knowledge, as the Great 
War has recently shown, may prove to be not a blessing, but a 
curse. It is easy to discern some effects of the educational system 
established by Mr. Forster’s Bill of 1870 upon the national life. 
There has been a growing disregard, if not desecration, of the 
Sunday. There has been an increasing neglect of public worship, 
not in one social class, but in all classes. The habitual recognition 
of Almighty God has been sadly impaired, despite the solemn and 
awful lessons of the Great War. Materialism in one form or another 
has permeated, or has gone far towards permeating, British 
society. But of all the symptoms which patriotic Christian 
citizens may well regard with apprehension none is so formidable 
as the alienation of the people from the moral law laid down by 
Jesus Christs By His Divine authority He impressed certain 
obligations and responsibilities upon the mind and heart of 
Christendom. He taught, for instance, the sanctity of human life, 
the duty of humanity, the law of purity, the lifelong validity of 
the tie by which husband and wife are united in holy matrimony. 
Such projects as are advocated to-day for preventing conception, 
for diminishing families, for the survival of the fittest, i.e. the 
strongest as being the fittest to survive, for the dissolubility of 
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marriage not only in the case of adultery, but at the caprice of 
either of the married parties, are flagrant violations of His Gospel. 
He, and He alone, has been strong enough to repel the surging 
tide of human passions; and no sooner is His authority with- 
drawn than those passions overleap the barriers of modesty and 
sanity. It is almost literally true that, in such degree as the power 
of the Gospel has become a waning influence upon human con- 
sciences, the moral framework of society has been jeopardised, 
and now stands ready to collapse. It is high time, therefore, that 
all good Christians, nay, all good citizens, should co-operate in 
restoring the Bible, and still more the New Testament, and most 
of all the story of Jesus Christ, to their rightful supremacy in the 
system of national education. 

It is in the interest of national morality that the children of all 
classes should know the Bible. For to breathe, as it were, the air 
of the Bible is to live in the fear of God and in the love of Jesus 
Christ. Original sin, as it is called, is a doctrine now often laughed 
out of court ; but it is attested by the facts of experience. Human 
nature is disposed to sin. It does and does again and again what 
it need not do, and ought not to do, and knows that it cannot do 
without suffering for it. It is originally warped; nothing but a 
strong external force can straighten it. The great revivalist 
movements in Christian, and especially in British Christian, history, 
from the preaching of the Lollards to the Methodist Revival and 
the institution of the Salvation Army, have depended upon the 
Bible and upon the saving power of the Cross. Conversion or 
regeneration is a matter as vital to the State as to the Church. 
It means the creation not of good Christians only, but of good 
citizens. It is a supreme source of strength and nobility and 
righteousness in a nation. 

But in the interest of national unity children should not only 
know the Bible ; they should learn to know it together. If there 
are Christian Churches, such as the Church of Rome, and parties 
within the Churches, such as the High Church party within the 
Church of England, which aim at isolating the children of a 
particular creed from all other children, they may educate good 
Churchmen and Churchwomen, but they do not and cannot 
educate good citizens. In so far as they teach one set of children 
to look upon others as aliens and heretics, they impair, if they 
do not destroy, the unity of the nation. For it is the essence of 
good citizenship that persons who do not agree in opinion, whether 
upon secular or upon spiritual matters, should as far as possible 
work together, should see the good and not the evil each of the 
other, and should sink their sectional prejudices and antipathies 
out of regard for the welfare of the community as a whole. Nor 
is there, apart from sectarian prejudice, any real difficulty in 
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teaching the Bible to children whose parents belong to different 
Christian Churches. The difficulty, if it exists, arises not among 
the children, nor generally among the parents of the children, but 
among the clergy and ministers. It has scarcely been felt in the 
great public schools, where neither Church nor State has sought 
to interfere with the discretion of the headmasters and their 
colleagues. Boys at the age of fourteen, which is the age or about 
the age of entrance upon public school life, have learnt so little 
of the Bible, and indeed of their own Churches, that they may 
well receive elementary Biblical instruction, such as will help them 
to know at least the main contents of the Bible, with little or no 
reference to denominational antagonisms. But what is true of 
boys at a public school must be true a fortiori of children in 
elementary schools ; for in them the age of the youngest pupils is 
much lower, and the opportunities of learning at home have been 
much fewer. The dread of heresy among young children comes 
from an ignorance of childish nature, or, if not, it comes from the 
false educational idea that a teacher should force his pupils into 
his own intellectual and spiritual mould rather than give them 
encouragement all through their lives to think for themselves. 
Great Britain will become a greater and a nobler country in so far 
as the children of the whole nation are permitted to imbibe the 
spirit of the Bible, and in it especially of the Gospels, and to live 
in its serene and sacred atmosphere, without being subjected to 
the disintegrating influences which have so largely impaired the 
beneficent effect of Christianity. 

The great majority of Christians and, I think, of Churchmen, 
are content that their children should receive simple, definite 
Christian teaching ; they do not wish or care that their children 
should be concerned with such points as lie in dispute between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. But those Churchmen and 
others who attach great importance to denominational teaching 
are entitled to insist upon the rights of conscience ; and, as they 
are ratepayers, it is only fair that the clergy or ministers of their 
Churches should enjoy the right of entering the schools for the 
purpose of giving, and of giving at the public expense, the special 
instruction which is or is thought to be necessary to prevent any 
possible departure of the children from the faith of the parents. 
Whether the number of these parents will be large or small time 
will show. I incline to think that the parents who will demand 
denominational as well as general religious teaching in the Christian 
faith will not be very many. 

But the essential need of the day is that the Bible should be 
restored to its true place in the national system of education. 
For the Bible is the basis of those principles upon which 
modern society in its highest aspects ultimately depends. Not on 
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literary grounds alone, then, but still more on moral and spiritual 
grounds, the Bible occupies, and must ever occupy, a unique 
position in the national life, If the knowledge of the Bible dies, 
or if it becomes weak and faint, in the minds and hearts of the 
English-speaking people all the world over, the doom of the British 
Empire will not lie far off. It is certain that the report of the 
Departmental Committee upon the Teaching of English in England 
can render no better service to the nation than by creating and 
enforcing a widely spread appeal for the recognition of the Bible 
as a vital element in the curriculum of all schools which aim at 
shaping the character of the coming generation in Great Britain 
and throughout the British Empire. 


J. E. C. WELLDON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ETHICS OF RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 


Last year a gathering of Church people was held at Girton. 
It included men whose writings are standard works wherever 
theology is seriously studied, parish clergy engaged in commending 
the Christian faith to congregations of all types, laymen and lay 
women holding responsible positions who had given up part of 
their holiday in order to study the bearing of religion on their life 
and work. The subject of the Conference was at once the pro- 
foundest and the most urgent of present-day religious problems, 
Christ and the Creeds—what do we mean when we speak of Christ 
as at once God and Man, how can we best present that belief to 
men and women who have grown up in the atmosphere of modern 
thought ? 

There would certainly be views expressed which would not 
be altogether acceptable to those who are satisfied with the 
traditional presentation of Christianity. But, at least, it was 
a gathering which might claim a sympathetic and respectful 
hearing. 

What happened? As is well known, a section of the Press 
set itself to find materials for a holiday-season sensation. Canon 
Barnes read a comprehensive and important paper on The Cen- 
trality of Christ. In the course of it he dealt with a familiar 
problem : if there are in other worlds beings conscious of right 
and wrong, how far does the Incarnation of Christ affect them ? 
This side issue alone is picked out under the flaring headline, 
‘Do Martians go to Church?’ Smart and comparatively harm- 
less. Since it did not raise any question of serious religious con- 
troversy, it fell rather flat as a journalistic scoop. They could do 
much better than this. Papers were read by the Dean of Carlisle, 
Mr. Major, Professor Bethune-Baker, and Mr. Parsons on the 
main problems of Christology, Christ as God and Man, as the 
Logos and the Son of God. They were serious and considered 
contributions to a delicate and difficult subject by men who had 
earned their right to speak. Here was a better chance. Choose 
out all the negative statements, omit the positive, present the 
whole so that an insistence on the reality of the manhood may be 
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read as a denial of the Divinity, add headlines about Deans and 
Professors to taste, and you have the real thing; it will fill up 
the gap before the arrival of Charlie Chaplin. 

It succeeded admirably. The columns of two or three London 
dailies and of a large number of provincial papers are flooded with 
letters from ‘Indignant’ and ‘ Old-fashioned Believer.’ They 
make not the least attempt to understand, but denounce both 
the theology and the honesty of the readers of the papers in terms 
which repeat the foolish things said of Essays & Reviews or Lux 
Mundi. The vicars of fashionable London churches rush incon- 
tinently into print with indignant protests and with statements 
which often say in a blundering and less accurate way very much 
what the Dean had said himself. By way of countering the heresy 
one leads his congregation after the Sunday evening service in a 
solemn recital of the Nicene Creed—an act of worship which is 
duly reported. No doubt some recalled the closing scene of 
Richard Meynell : 

As a protest against the Modernist demonstration, all the students from 
a famous Theological College in a neighbouring diocese under a High Church 
Bishop had come over to attend a rival service in the second church of the 
town, where the congregation was to be addressed ‘ on this outrage to our 
Lord ’ by one of the ablest and most saintly of the orthodox leaders. 


And, as the Modernists stream out of the Cathedral, 

Lines of theological students were drawn up there, fresh-faced boys in 
round collars and long black coats, who, as the main body of the Modernist 
clergy approached, began defiantly to chant the Apostles’ Creed. 


Such episodes have not been uncommon, and preachers have 
found abundance of ready-made material for denunciatory 
sermons. The supply shows no signs of running short and the 
unhappy Modernist can only attend church at a considerable 
risk of hearing himself or his friends excommunicated. No doubt 
letters are published in due course, explaining what the writers 
had really said ; readers are invited to wait for the publication of 
the papers in full in the Modern Churchman *; apologies are made, 
in one case, at least, under the threat of an action for libel. But 
feelings have been stirred, and an atmosphere of prejudice has 
been created 

It should be made clear that what has been said applies only 
to a fraction of the Press. Other papers were more fair, and in 
particular the Daily Telegraph published full and impartial 

1 The Dean of Carlisle was actually reported as saying that Christ was man, 
and not God. It need hardly be added that the last three words represent neither 
his utterance nor his thought, and it is not easy to regard their insertion as 


accidental. 
* They are published in the September number of the Modern Churchman 


(Basil Blackwood, Oxford). 
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reports every day. Nor, so far as one can gather, does the 
blame for such incidents always lie at the door of the reporters. 
Their account may be quite reasonable, but it is probably longer 
than journals of the snippet type wish to use, and something 
happens in the editor’s office after the report comes to hand. 

So far the secular Press. We can understand, even if we 
cannot excuse. Things have to be done in a hurry; editors 
cannot be expected to be experts in theology. They probably 
think quite sincerely, with many of their correspondents, that to 
doubt the Virgin Birth is to deny the Incarnation; that it is 
really heretical to maintain that Christ had a human soul, or 
that what pre-existed was not the human nature of Jesus but the 
“ Logos,’ or Divine Word. In fact, they do not see that it makes 
any difference if in a statement such as this last they omit the 
second clause (what is the ‘ Logos,’ anyhow ?) and save space 
by saying simply that the pre-existence of Christ is denied. But 
will not the religious weeklies redress the balance? Those who 
conduct them may be supposed to know something of theology 
and of the real views of men like the Dean of Carlisle or Professor 
Bethune-Baker, nor are they asked to serve up their news and 
comments red-hot on the spur of the moment. 

In fact, most of them did take a more reasonable line; they 
deprecated panic and hasty judgments, and advised their readers 
to wait till they could study the papers as a whole. There 
were; however, exceptions, including in particular the Roman 
Catholic organs, and some prominent Anglican theologians, whose 
experience ought to have prevented them from relying on frag- 
mentary reports. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford issued a Pastoral Letter 
in which he strings together a selection of the negative utterances 
of the Conference papers as reported in the Press, entirely detached 
from their context and with no reference whatever to the balancing 
statements on the other side. He does this after protests exposing 
the misrepresentations had appeared and after the publication of 
the papers in full in the Modern Churchman. To these protests 
and to the general tone of reverent devotion to Christ which 
characterised the Conference, he makes not the least allusion, but 
describes the utterances sans phrase as ‘ blasphemies’ which 
‘must surely be most offensive to Almighty God, and likely to 
draw down His divine wrath upon a nation in which they are given 
currency and even to a large extent approval.’ He ends by 
ordering that Sunday, October 2, should be observed as a Day of 
Reparation in all churches of his diocese, with Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Procession, and Litany at Benediction. In 
this suggestion of a Day of Reparation he had, indeed, been 
anticipated by some Anglican writers, and others heartily approved 
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of it. Apparently some Roman Catholics do honestly believe that 
‘heresy’ is worse than adultery,* but it will strike most people 
that lack of fairness and of Christian charity, and the degrada- 
tion of what ought to be a solemn service into the display of a 
partisan spirit, may after all be as ‘ offensive to Almighty God’ as 
either. 

Canon Peter Green, in an article in the Church Times, speaks 
of the readers of the papers as sincere and high-minded men, but 
goes on to say that the Modernists must logically reject ‘ all idea 
of a resurrection’; Christ lives ‘in the minds of His followers as 
Shakespeare lives in the minds of deep students of his poetry ; 
He must be thought of as living in His Church as Napoleon lives 
in the “Code Napoléon.”’ With this disappears any belief in 
the Atonement, the Eucharist, the Trinity, the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost, ‘if not, indeed, all thought of the Holy Ghost, as 
apart from the response of man to the divine,’ and faith in the 
divine guidance of man by God. The most cursory reading of the 
books of Anglican liberalism is enough to show that this is a 
grotesque parody; the argument ‘if you don’t disbelieve these 
things, you ought to,’ never carries us any further. The vital 
inspiration of Modernism is the belief in the continual guidance of 
the living Spirit of Christ shown in the unfolding of His revelation 
and in the progress of knowledge. In particular Canon Green 
makes great play with two isolated phrases of Mr. Nowell Smith, 
to the effect that ‘ the Jesus of popular belief was largely a mytho- 
logical figure,’ and that ‘he (Mr. Nowell Smith) was cursed, 
blessed, or simply possessed, with an incurably sceptical spirit, so 
much so that he very rarely felt able to make a positive statement 
of fact, and rarely heard one without wondering what proportion 
of error it contained.’ The real significance of this confession 
appears, however, quite clearly from the very next words of 
Mr. Nowell Smith’s paper : 


But to be sceptical is not to be impervious to evidence ; and one may be 
sceptical of the credulity of dogmatic agnosticism. I confess that the 
myth-theory of Christianity, if it extends to the denial of the historic 
existence of Jesus or even to the possibility of forming a real, if incomplete, 
portrait of His personality from the evidence of the New Testament, seems 
to me an extravagance hardly worth considering. 


After the phrase about the Jesus of popular belief, the implica- 
tion of which obviously depends on its context, and after one or two 
other qualifications, he leads up to the argument that the historic 
Jesus is real and knowable in the ordinary sense, adopting as his 

3 A writer in the Universe (October 7, 1921) says: ‘ The sin of the denial 
of Christ (of course I write objectively, without reference to the possibility of 


good faith) is far more heinous in the sight of God than the sin of adultery.’ The 
reference is explicitly to the ‘ unorthodox’ views of the Cambridge Conference: 
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own the general attitude of Dr. Glover in his well-known books. 
Canon Green replies that he is ready to apologise if Mr. Nowell 
Smith did not use the phrases he quoted, but, of course, the whole 
point is that the muance of such words depends entirely on their 
context. The episode is an admirable example of the unfairness 
of quoting isolated sentences. 

Mr. Nowell Smith is a well-known lay Headmaster, and the 
attack upon him may have sown the seeds of all sorts of suspicion 
in the minds of Governors and parents. Is this the way to 
encourage laymen in responsible positions to attempt to make 
their contribution to religious thought ? But perhaps some will 
retort with Mgr. Talbot : ‘ What is the province of the laity? To 
hunt, to shoot, to entertain. These matters they understand, but 
to meddle with ecclesiastical matters they have no right at all.’4 

The most surprising utterance, however, was that of Bishop 
Gore. He actually published in the Siar an article, widely copied 
in other papers, in which he couples Dr. Rashdall and Mr. Major 
with Dr. Foakes Jackson, and says of them: ‘ They cannot believe 
in the Godhead of Christ. He was only a highly inspired man.’ 
We cannot do better than quote part of Dr. Rashdall’s dignified 
reply : 

Bishop Gore has every right to say he regards my interpretation of our 
Lord’s Divinity as insufficient ; he has no right to accuse me of not believing 
it. It is not fair to associate me with Professor Foakes Jackson as though 
we held the same position. I have no sympathy whatever with the views 
of Dr. Foakes Jackson and Professor Lake as to the personality of our 
Lord, nor, I think, has any one of the invited readers of papers. I spoke 
strongly against these views at the Conference. .. . 

I do not know how imperfect the report may have been upon which the 
Bishop based his remarks. In any case he has not seen the paper as a 
whole, and he must know how unjust it is to condemn a book or paper 
before it has been read. 


Dr. Gore appears on the platform of the English Church Union. 
What would he say of a writer who associated him with the 
extremer utterances of members of that body ? He is undoubtedly 
well acquainted with Dr. Rashdall’s writings. He may hold that 
his way of looking at the Incarnation is unsatisfactory, but he 
ought to have realised that it was utterly unfair to accuse him in 


* Life of Cardinal Newman, ii., p. 147. This view must not, however, be 
attributed to Canon Green, since he described Mr. Nowell Smith as ‘ Rev.’ He 
explains that he was misled by the fact that all the other speakers were clergy. 
In fact, there were four other well-known laymen !| The point has some importance 
as indicating that the liberal movement is in no sense purely clerical, and also as 
showing on what imperfect knowledge the Canon’s criticisms were based. It is 
curious that ‘ Artifex,’ whom the Canon will perhaps not disown, takes another 
line in the Manchester Guardian and complains that the really representative 
Modernists are over sixty. This willnot doeither. Only three of the readers at 
Cambridge were over sixty ; of the others a good proportion were comparatively 
young. 
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a popular article of denying the Godhead of Christ without 
qualification and of regarding Him as merely a highly inspired 
man, and to suggest that he (of all philosophers !) had drifted into 
pantheism. In subsequent articles he recognised that the Press 
reports were misleading, and, though he never really apologised 
for his practical endorsement of them, he acknowledged that the 
readers of the Conference papers ‘ have so real a devotion to Christ 
that He has for them “ the value of God,” ’ while of Dr. Rashdall 
he said: ‘I know [him] and honour him, and love him, and I 
know his devotion to our Lord. I know that in a pre-eminent 
sense he believes in His Divinity,’ going on to argue that the real 
question is not about the Divinity but the Deity. The point is that 
Dr. Gore had abundant material to enable him to say these things 
at once, when they would have done much to stay the panic. 
With his wide experience of public life it could not have been 
beyond the range of surmise that scare headlines and sensational 
extracts did not really give an adequate impression of difficult 
and more or less technical discussions. Many of his admirers will 
regret that he did not resist the temptation to a triumphant 
cry of ‘I told you all along that this is what Modernism was 
coming to,’ and advise the public to suspend judgment, with 
the reminder that, however much he might differ from their views, 
the writers impugned had all, in his later phrase, ‘ a real devotion 
to Christ.’ It was the loss of a supreme opportunity of lending 
the weight of his great authority to the due observance of the 
decencies of religious controversy. 

It is clear, indeed, that there is something radically wrong 
with the temper of religious discussion when such things are 
possible. When men of the standing of those just mentioned 
jump at the fragmentary newspaper reports of careful and 
technical arguments, it can only be because they have made up 
their minds that nothing can be too bad to believe of Modernists. 
If they did not hold the views attributed to them, they are the 
sort of views we have decided that they ought to hold. Serious 
discussion and progress in theological inquiry is impossible in 
such an atmosphere. If one talks to any gathering of lay people, 
and especially of younger people, who are really speaking their 
minds, one finds that they are hungering for guidance on the 
most fundamental of religious problems. Especially do they ask, 
‘What do you mean when you speak of Christ as God?’ Now 
the definitions of the Athanasian Creed may or may not be true, 
but it is simply useless to go to such a gathering and throw these 
definitions at their head. The problem must be thought out 
afresh in the light of modern knowledge and the answer clothed 
in modern language. The task is delicate and responsible. What 
chance has the thinker if as soon as he makes his attempt he is 
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met with clamorous charges of heresy and dishonesty, if even 
fellow-students do not wait to read what he has said, but rouse 
popular prejudice on the strength of garbled extracts ? 

It has, no doubt, been widely urged that the organisers of 
the Conference made a mistake in admitting the Press, or at least, 
in not controlling its utterances. Some have even wished that 
such discussions could still be conducted in Latin and hidden 
from the ‘ vulgar.’ The present writer has been told by men in 
high position in the Church that what Liberals say is often very 
true, but that it is not yet time to say it publicly. This attitude, 
with its underlying fear of truth as a dangerous thing and its 
distrust of the power of the average man to judge it for himself, 
is really intolerable. It entirely misconceives the facts and the 
needs of the situation. The views advocated at the Conference, 
though no one would claim finality for them, were not hasty 
suggestions thrown out on the spur of the moment. In substance 
they have long been before the theological public in learned or 
technical books, and those responsible for them believe that the 
time has come when they should be more familiar to the wider 
public of thinking men and women who are alienated from the 
Church by what they regard as its traditionalism. 

And if with the object of a reasonable publicity reporters are 
admitted, you cannot expect them to attend and devote space to 
a Conference on condition that they only say what the organisers 
wish to be said. Précis were supplied, the full text of the papers 
was lent them when asked for, and help was given them to under- 
stand the real points, but the ultimate responsibility of what was 
published was theirs, and their editors’. 

And there can be little doubt that in the instance we are con- 
sidering the interest created has been all to the good. Though 
those responsible for the Conference did not in any way expect or 
lay themselves out for the particular kind of publicity to which 
we have been referring, they have, on the whole, little ground to 
feel troubled at the net result, in spite of the very great anxiety 
and distress occasioned to contributors and others by the wide- 
spread misrepresentation of their views. The excesses have 
caused a reaction in their favour, and the papers on their publica- 
tion have been received with marked sympathy, even in quarters 
where this would hardly be looked for. In particular, though of 
course many violent things are still being said by many, a cordial 
recognition should be given to a very definite change of attitude 
on the part of many High Churchmen. It is not that they are 
prepared to accept the views put forward, but that they are ready 
to consider them quietly and without prejudice. 

None the less, it has seemed right to call attention to the 
other and less pleasant side. Some of the mud thrown on such 
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occasions sticks for a long time, and the important thing is that, 
warned by such episodes, we should all learn better methods of 
controversy for the future. It is a grievous stumbling-block to the 
world that religious discussions should have become a by-word 
for bitterness and unfairness, and that theologians should seem 
to forget that there is a Ninth Commandment. Until the Church 
can learn to practise Christianity in its own controversies and 
conduct them in the spirit of brotherly fellowship and sympathy, 
it is futile for it to preach fellowship between the classes, between 
England and Ireland, or between the nations. It would not be 
fair to suggest that the fault is peculiar to any one party ; Liberals 
have sometimes allowed themselves to speak contemptuously of 
orthodoxy, though they have never seriously denied to other 
schools their place in the Church. And whenever the odium 
theologicum is allowed to break out, it does more harm to religion 
than volumes of unorthodox theology. And the trouble is that 
it does break out so often and that it is so reckless of its methods. 
Much of the reviewing of Modernist books in certain newspapers 
and magazines consists in the stringing together of supposedly 
unorthodox phrases torn from their context, and the discussion 
of such books in clerical gatherings is based on the half-knowledge 
drawn second-hand from these extracts. 

After the Dean of Carlisle had published in one of the news- 
papers a protest and explanation of his real meaning, a letter 
followed, urging that it did not improve matters, because this was 
not what the plain man meant by the Nicene Creed. This is 
both true and significant of one of the main difficulties in the 
situation. For what the plain man understands by the Creeds 
is in many cases something itself entirely unorthodox. His con- 
ception of Christ is of a Heavenly Being, seated by the Father in 
much the way depicted by Milton, a distinct person in the modern 
sense of a separate centre of consciousness, who descended 
through space and took upon him a garment of flesh. Needless 
to say, this is not really orthodox, but it is the view of much 
popular theology, which is both ‘ tritheistic ’"—believing in three 
distinct Gods—and also ‘ docetic ’—refusing to recognise in 
Christ a real and complete manhood. And while this is the view 
of many within the Church, others, supposing that this is the true 
Christian doctrine and finding themselves unable to accept such 
a position, regretfully refuse to call themselves Christians. The 
careful statement of the real doctrine of the Incarnation in 
intelligible language would remove a grave stumbling-block. 

But while it may be claimed for such a thinker as Dr. Rashdall 
that he is, in the strict sense of the term, ‘ orthodox,’ it would be 
misleading to say this of all Liberals, or, perhaps, of all the papers 
read at Cambridge. Indeed, of how many sermons can this 
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claim be made? The Modernist does not believe that the last 
word on these difficult subjects was necessarily said in the age of 
the General Councils. He is not careful to make his thinking 
correspond exactly with that of the Fathers, though he claims 
that his religion is fundamentally continuous with theirs. He 
holds that in view of the unparalleled development of general 
knowledge and of the conception of the world which has marked 
the last century, it would be the condemnation of theology if it 
alone had stood still and had been unable to learn anything from 
this progress of thought, which is in essentials a revelation of the 
Spirit of God to man. 

The writer was present at the Cambridge Conference from 
first to last, and he would confirm the universal impression that 
it was marked by a high standard of sincere, reverent, and con- 
structive thinking, fostered by the impressive services which 
were an integral part of the proceedings. Striking testimony to 
this was borne by so impartial an observer as Canon Barnes in 
his closing sermon on the last day, and it has, indeed, oe 
generally admitted since the publication of the Proceedings. 
is simply grotesque to picture the Conference as a conspiracy of 
cold-blooded academic sceptics determined to pull to pieces the 
last fragments of a decaying faith. Whatever the form in which 
their theology clothed itself, whatever their attitude towards the 
language of the Creeds, there is no question but that to all Christ 
was the centre of their religion and their life. No one claims 
that what they said was final truth or exempt from error. The 
Modernist welcomes criticism and discussion of his views. But he 
asks that criticism should be based not on ignorance and popular 
clamour, but on a sympathic study and understanding of his 
position as a whole. And he asks that it should be recognised 
that he is trying in all good faith to meet a critical situation in 
religious thought and to help himself and his fellow-Christians 
to a deeper and more intelligent faith. We welcome the generous 
words of the Church Times, when it reminds its readers that ‘ the 
real cause of Modernism is not intellectual pride, but the desire 
to save Christianity and to stem the rising tide of indifference 
and unbelief ’—a recognition which does not, of course, imply 
any approval of the methods of Modernism. 

No doubt many of those who read this article are convinced 
that prosecutions for heresy are as out-of-date as the burning of 
witches. Yet a perfectly serious attempt has in fact been made 
to dilate Mr. Major before the Bishop of Oxford. The basis was 
not in fact anything actually said at the Cambridge Conference, 
but a remark in the correspondence with Canon Peter Green, 
referred to above, to the effect that his view of the Resurrection 
was independent of any survival of physical integuments. The 
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Bishop referred the charge to three of the leading, Oxford 
theological professors, who reported with decisive unanimity that 
there was no case to go to trial. The prosecutor is now appealing 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The English Church Union 
also expresses its intention of formally submitting the Conference 
papers to Convocation, asking for a canonical judgment on them. 
All this will probably strike the outside observer as somewhat 
futile, and one is glad to think that the public opinion of the 
Church as a whole is coming to distrust all methods of repression. 
History proves conclusively that as soon as you attempt to test 
unfamiliar ideas by anything but argument you encourage a 
temper of mind which is fatal to the discovery or apprehension 
of the truth. 

There is probably no more urgent need for all the Churches 
to-day than that they should be ready to discuss new and, 
perhaps, startling views in the atmosphere of open-minded and 
unprejudiced Christian charity. It is impossible to silence such 
views ; few believe that it would really strengthen the Church 
of England to expel such men as those who were gathered at 
Cambridge, and with them the large number of laity and younger 
folk who look to them for guidance. The strength of our Church 
has been that she has been able to shelter three schools of thought 
beneath her roof. But they have not always been a very happy 


family. What may she not do if she can teach these three schools 
to understand one another and joyfully to assimilate what each 
has to bring to the common stock ? 


C. W. Emmet. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FALLEN KAISER 


My credentials as a claimant to be something of an authority on 
the character and career of the ex-Kaiser are that, as resident 
correspondent of The Times at Berlin for an eventful period of 
thirteen years (1878-91), I was naturally a very keen observer of 
him and all his ways. I began to study him closely from life when 
as yet he was only Prince William of Prussia, a fiery young 
Guard Hussar officer at Potsdam, one of his favourite comrades 
being the very Polish-looking Prince Lichnowsky, who was after- 
wards to become his last and best Ambassador in London—best 
even from his Imperial master’s point of view, if the latter had 
only had the sense and perspicacity to see it. 

I was a favoured witness of all the Court ceremonials at which 
the Prince figured, and followed him the more attentively since 
he was warmly praised in a series of brilliant character-sketches 
published under the pseudonym of ‘Count Vasili,’ whom the 
puzzled Berlin critics, among other wild surmises, finally assumed 
to be a M. Gérard, French reader to the Empress Augusta, and 
gravely suspected of being a spy of Gambetta. But the real 
author of those incisive sketches entitled La Société de Berlin, as 
she herself afterwards owned to me, was the Princess Catherine 
Radziwill, then a prominent and shining figure at the old Kaiser’s 
Court, who, to the great astonishment of her German readers, 
pronounced Prince William—hitherto quite an unknown quantity 
—to be possessed of exceptional qualities of head and heart, with 
the possible making in him of another Frederick the Great. 

Therefore, being something of a hero-worshipper, I determined 
to keep my eye on him, and I had plenty of opportunities for doing 
so. I was present at his wedding (February 1881) in the gaudy 
Byzantine chapel-royal under the dome of the gloomy old Schloss, 
and watched his demeanour when, after a honeymoon of barely 
four-and-twenty hours, he and his blushing bride next day 
occupied the royal box in the centre of the dress-circle in a house 
blazing with uniforms and diamonds—targets for the concentrated 
and merciless fire of hundreds of vulgarly levelled glasses. It fell 
to me to be a critical recorder and interpreter of all the Prince’s 
sayings and doings during the next few years. I enjoyed special 
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opportunities of ‘ sizing him up,’ as an American would say, during 
the tragic time of his father’s fatal illness with its painful family 
quarrels, in the course of which he proved to be a most callous and 
unnatural son, causing me to suspect, what the Duke of Wellington 
once remarked of Napoleon, that after all ‘ the fellow wasn’t a 
gentleman.’ 

I was at Potsdam, after a long night’s vigil, at the dawn of a 
beautiful summer day (June 15, 1888), when the sudden fall of the 
New Palace flag to half-mast announced to us the death of the 
Emperor Frederick after his tragic reign of only ninety-nine days, 
when a squadron of his successor’s scarlet Guard Hussars, who had 
been waiting in readiness for the event, suddenly sallied from their 
concealment and drew around the Palace a cordon of custody 
through which neither man nor mouse could pass—out or in. It 
was all done like the spreading of a lady’s fan—sudden, precise, 
and picturesque; and it was in this spectacular and sensational 
way that William II. began his histrionic reign of thirty years. 
I certainly never thought that it would last so long, considering 
his physical disabilities and the double inheritance of possible 
disease with which he was handicapped. 

It is a popular error to suppose that William II. was ever 
crowned either as German Kaiser or as King of Prussia. Of his 
eight royal predecessors on the throne of Prussia only two had 
gone through the ceremony of ‘ Krénung’: Frederick I., who 
crowned himself, and William I., the ex-Kaiser’s grandfather, who 
thus also decided to reassert and emphasise the doctrine of divine 
right which had been shaken by the Berlin Revolution of 1848, 
and the subsequent granting of a written constitution to the 
Prussian people. All the other Kings contented themselves with 
receiving the formal ‘ homage’ (Huldigung) of their estates of the 
realm. Old William was only ‘proclaimed,’ not crowned, as 
German Emperor at Versailles. Nor, indeed, could it have 
been otherwise, since the German Kaiser, gué Kaiser, was not a 
sovereign in the strict sense of the term, but only executive 
Head of the Germanic Confederation called ‘ Reich,’ exactly like 
the President of the United States of America, of which the United 
States of Germany were the nearest analogue. But 1 have come 
across very few Englishmen who have ever been able to get this 
similarity and distinction into their heads. 

Thus there could have been no question of ‘ crowning’ either 
William I. or his grandson, William II., as ‘German Kaiser,’ but 
only as King of Prussia. In the case of the latter he waived his 
right to this consecrating ceremony—incredible as it may sound 
in such a fanatical champion of divine right—on the ground that 
it was too expensive, and doubtless also that he could get 
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as a ‘ Tourist-Kaiser.’ So in lieu of coronation he accepted the 
‘acclamation’ of his German fellow-sovereigns at the formal 
opening of his first Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament, soon after 
his accession, and thus received his formal recognition as King of 
Prussia. 

Immediately thereafter he started off on his European travels, 
and I had the pleasure of accompanying him on his first tour to 
the Near East—first to Athens, to the marriage of his sister 
Sophie to the Crown Prince of Greece, when, by-the-by, he 
hastened to board our then Dreadnought, flagship of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet, anchored off the Pireus, and hoist his flag as Admiral 
of the Fleet—a day which he afterwards described as ‘ one of the 
proudest of my life ’—and then on to Constantinople to visit Abdul 
Hamid, where he careered about the beautifully situated but 
refuse-heap-encumbered and scavenger-dog-infested capital of 
the Khalif on a snow-white Arab steed. 

On his return through the Dardanelles he sent a most effusive 
telegram to Bismarck ; and the next impressive incident of which 
I was a recorder was when, a few months later, the creator of this 
young sovereign’s heritage, stripped of all his dignities, was treated, 
in his own phrase, to ‘a first-class funeral.’ Never have I wit- 
nessed such an indescribable scene of public emotion as that which 
marked the passing of the great Chancellor on that balmy spring 
day in March 1890. And never shall I forget the look of pained 
amazement which leapt into the eyes of all men and women on 
their way back from the Lehrter Station when, at the Branden- 
burg Gate, they encountered the young Emperor himself placidly 
trotting home from his afternoon ride in the Thiergarten and 
chatting gaily to his aide-de-camp as if nothing unusual had 
occurred. , 

After the passing of Bismarck and Moltke I returned to 
London to a life of ‘ greater freedom and less responsibility,’ but 
continued to watch the further development of the young Kaiser’s 
character and career with a vigilant attention, noting how for 
nearly a quarter of a century he posed as the most picturesque 
and most problematical the most engrossing figure in all Europe 
—the most talked and written of, the most versatile, the most 
sudden, sensational and inscrutable—the potentate who was 
assumed to be invested with more military power than any other, 
and the subject of constant wonder and fear as to how he would 
use it. Seldom had any monarch succeeded to a greater or grander 
heritage, and never was a rich inheritance so utterly squandered 
and ruined. It was asifa political star of the first magnitude had 
been suddenly converted into a pitchy torch and plunged into a 
bucket of dirty water. 

Or, to use another simile, his reign might be compared to the 
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Rhine itself. During by far the greater portion of its course 
there is in Europe no more noble and picturesque river than the 
Rhine, but it is almost impossible to say where it reaches the sea— 
not by one, but by several sluiced and silted-up channels. In 
fact, on entering Holland it degenerates into a mere sluggish 
canal, or swamp, with nothing about it suggestive of its previous 
beauty and grandeur. And so too with the Kaiser, who has also 
found the same obscure ending in what the old Scots ballad-singer 
called the ‘ Lowlands o’ Holland that twin’d’ (i.e., parted or 
pulled in twain) ‘ my love and me.’ 

Instead of dying at the head of his troops, or even by their 
hands—as Napoleon, baring his breast, had offered to do on 
returning to France from Elba—his puny imitator William, 
commander-in-chief of an army second to none in power and 
discipline, fled to Holland like a common deserter and found an 
asylum which was, however, not very much better than a prison— 
a moated grange like Amerongen, or a barbed-wire-fenced mansion 
like Doorn, where he was only free to exchange his function as a 
soldier-sovereign for that of a simple sawyer. Joining the con- 
siderable company of Alphonse Daudet’s Kings in Exile, he 
found himself in far more cramped circumstances of captivity than 
Napoleon at St. Helena, Austrian Charles at Madeira, or Arabi 
Pasha in Ceylon, that pleasant ‘ garden of the East.’ 

St. Helena is generally referred to as a lonely ocean-rock like 
Ailsa Craig in the estuary of the Clyde, Heligoland at the mouth 
of the Elbe, or the Bass Rock at the mouth of the Forth—a rock 
such as that to which Prometheus of old was chained for stealing 
the celestial fire of the gods with a vulture for ever tearing at his 
vitals. But, as a matter of fact, St. Helena has an area of some 
forty-seven square miles (Madeira being seven times as large), or a 
third the size of our county of Rutland, which was a very much 
larger space for the fallen potentate to move about in at will than 
that now accorded by the Dutch Government to the ex-Kaiser 
around his barb-wired residence at Doorn—an area from which 
he was not even allowed to emerge to accompany the body of his 
dead wife to the German frontier. The truth is, William II. is 
very much worse off as an interned fugitive than was his great 
exemplar, who kept his miniature court at Longwood and was 
free to do so much more than his present pinchbeck imitator. On 
the other hand, though the local liberty of William is on the whole 
much more restricted than was that of his great Corsican model, 
he enjoys the advantage of being nearer, next door in fact, to his 
own country—so very near and yet so far, and that is the cruelty 
of it to him. 

In spite of repeated demands from the Allies, the Dutch 
courteously but firmly refused to hand over the Imperial refugee 
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for trial in accordance with the Versailles Treaty, and in doing 
so they were undoubtedly well within their international rights 
and obligations. The ineffectual ‘ hoisting of the Dutch ’ to join 
the Allies during the Seven Years’ War, as so humorously described 
by Carlyle, was as nothing to the vain endeavours of the Entente 
Powers to achieve the extradition of the main author of the 
World War. For, as the valorous Rittmeister Dugald Dalgetty— 
who had once ‘ taken a turn’ with their High Mightinesses of 
Holland—took occasion to remark to Montrose when riding with 
him up the Pass of Leny in Perthshire, the double-breeched 
Dutch are a very ‘ preceese and scrupulous’ people, not easily 
expugnable from their established position whether behind a dyke 
or a doctrine; and as the Entente Allies were not prepared to 
enforce their demand by a compulsive threat of the shell-fire 
reduction to ashes of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, they were fain to 
forgo their object, and perhaps, on the whole, they were not so very 
sorry in their secret hearts that the Dutch had virtually enabled 
them to save their faces by proving so ‘ preceese ’ and recalcitrant. 

In a letter to Hindenburg (April 5, 1921)—of which more 
anon—the Kaiser wrote with reference to his trial : 


You, my dear Field-Marshal, know me too well not to know that for 
me no sacrifice for my dear country is too heavy. But a tribunal in which 
the enemy league was at the same time judge and accuser would not be 
an organ of justice, but an instrument of political caprice, and could only 
serve, through my already arranged condemnation, to provide an ex post 
facto justification of the scandalous peace conditions which are imposed 
upon us. Naturally, therefore, I rejected the enemy presumption. But I 
cannot consider the question of appearing even before a neutral tribunal 
however constituted. I do not admit a sentence in criminal law of any 
earthly judge, however highly placed, on account of the measures which 
I took, according to my conscience and the best information in my posses- 
sion as Kaiser and King, i.e., the constitutionally non-responsible repre- 
sentative of the German nation, because I should thereby sacrifice the 
honour and dignity of the German people whom I represented. 


All of which might have been expressed by the haughty reply of 
our own King John to the Papal Legate, Pandulph, ‘ of fair Milan 
Cardinal,’ who had come to make most impudent and impossible 
demands of him : 


What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can task the free breath of a sacred King ? 


Both Bethmann-Hollweg and Hindenburg successively offered 
themselves as substitutional scapegoats to appear at the bar of 
international justice—the first of its kind. The former volun- 
teered for vicarious trial on the ground that he had been consti- 
tutionally responsible for all the Kaiser’s political acts throughout 
the period of his Chancellorship ; but it was pointed out that this 
accountability did not extend to the military acts and outrages 
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committed, commanded, or condoned by the Kaiser himself as 
commander-in-chief of the army. 

It was now the turn of Hindenburg to follow suit with a 
corresponding offer in the military field, but it was also declined. 
‘I have written to Marshal Foch,’ said the old ‘ Haudegen’ 
(‘ sword-hewer ’ or ‘ hacker-through,’ like Bliicher), ‘ but he has 
not deigned to acknowledge my letter.’ So there the matter 
rested, and perhaps, as I have said, the Allies were not on the 
whole sorry for it, since it relieved them from the prospect of a 
fiasco such as was to result from the experimental war-criminal 
trials at Leipzig. 

Thus the fugitive Kaiser continued to lead his life as a simple 
sawyer—first at the moated grange of Amerongen and then at 
Doorn—though still expecting and insisting on the appellation of 
‘Imperial Majesty ’ from his very restricted but ever obsequious 
entourage. Upon occasion even he made bold to wear his sword— 
that sword which, when addressing his Footguards at Potsdam 
on the outbreak of war, he had brandished over his head, shouting : 
‘I draw the sword that with God’s help I have kept all these 
years in the scabbard. I have drawn the sword which without 
victory and without honour I cannot sheathe again.’ 

We must turn to the ex-Kaiser’s own effusions of various 
kinds, since he sought an asylum in Holland, for authoritative 
material in forming an opinion as to how he has been accepting 
his fate and employing his leisure. Those effusions, of the 
published kind, have been singularly few and meagre in com- 
parison with the speeches and scripts with which he used to flood 
his country and deluge Europe. I should say that the iron 
which has sunk most deeply into his soul is the conscious- 
ness of his being at last reduced to silence—he who was wont to 
regard himself as the ‘ Orator of Europe,’ even as Lord Rosebery 
could once lay claim to be our ‘ Orator of Empire.’ In fact the 
ex-Kaiser has now been able to add a new title to his name by 
becoming another ‘ William the Silent,’ like Motley’s hero, with 
whom he can claim blood-kinship through the marriage of Dutch 
William’s sister to the Great Elector of Brandenburg, father of 
Prussia’s first King. ‘ William the Silent II.’ must now be feeling 
as one who has had his tongue cut out and his pen-hand palsied. 
What he is setting down for posterity in the bitter silence of his 
Batavian seclusion, who knows? But it can only be an expansion 
of what he has already, in one form or another, put forth in the 
shape of telegrams, historical tables and private letters, though 
some of the latter were proved to have been clever forgeries—like 
the one to Prince Fiirstenberg, dated January 2, 1920, which 
was a masterpiece of fabrication. For— 


It is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant. 
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Prominent among the telegrams which he contrived to get 
through to Germany was one, constituting a flagrant breach of his 
right of asylum (which drew down upon him a remonstrance, not 
to say reproof, from the Dutch Government), addressed to a great 
Royalist demonstration at Berlin, August 24, 1921, attended, 
among others, by Ludendorff and Prince Eitel Fritz. This was 
shortly before the assassination of Herr Erzberger, who had signed 
the Armistice conditions, and whose murderers—still undis- 
covered—may even have drawn fresh courage from the War 
Lord’s inflammatory message, which thus concluded: ‘ May the 
glorious halo of the past great days become a beacon for the 
glorious illumination of the still dark future.’ But the opening 
sentence of the message was its cardinal one: ‘ With pride and 
warm thankfulness I celebrate to-day my brave comrades uncon- 
quered on the field of battle.’ ’ 

Most Germans, including the Kaiser himself, sought to explain 
away their defeat by the ‘ barbarous and unrighteous’ blockade 
inflicted on them by our Navy, as if forsooth they had not already 
set us a shining example in this respect by their investment of 
Paris in 1870 and by starving it into surrender. However, Dr. 
Adolph Késter, a Majority Socialist, successively Foreign. and 
Home Secretary to the Republic, wrote a pamphlet to prove 
that, apart altogether from blockades and ‘ stabbings in the back 
by cowardly revolutionaries,’ it was to an indubitable military 
defeat that Germany succumbed. 

But, apart from his inflammatory telegrams and letters, the 
exiled Kaiser devoted a good deal of his time to the composition, 
or rather compilation, of a curious document intended to demon- 
strate his innocence of war-guilt. This took the form of a school- 
room chronological table of eleven parallel columns recording the 
leading events in the principal countries of the world from 1878 
to 1914. Between those isolated events thus tabulated there is 
no more organic connection than between a tumbled mound of 
bricks and a finished edifice. The Kaiser has been content to act 
as a hodman instead of an architect. Any kind of building could 
be made out of his bricks from a brewery to a barrack, and the 
choice is left to the bewildered reader’s fancy. Take, for example, 
two entries for the year 1912 : 


King George in Balmoral, tells Sazonoff (Russian Ambassador) he 
intends to destroy the German Navy and merchant marine. Grey tells 
Sazonoff England at right moment will do everything to give German 
power a most telling blow. 

December 22.—Churchill tells Parliament that the differences with 
Germany are unbridgable and the English naval programme is the 
natural reply to the new German naval preparations. General Townshend 
related after capitulation of Kut-el-Amara that before his departure to 
assume the South African command, which he held in 1909-12, he attended 
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a secret war council of authorised representatives of England, France and 
Belgium regarding war against Germany. England wanted to send 
150,000 men to Belgium, who, together with Belgians, were to break into 
the Rhine province. 


What is to be thought of an All-Highest almanack-maker who 
thus entrusts General Townshend with the South African. Com- 
mand from 1909 to 1912, which he never held, but only a minor 
district one ? 

Only twelve copies of this precious compilation were at first 
printed, and these were sent by the Kaiser’s secretary, ‘ at the 
All-Highest command of his Majesty the Kaiser and King,’ to as 
many Generals, together with Professor Schiemann’s book 
‘Germany’s and Kaiser William II.’s Alleged Responsibility for the 
Outbreak of the World-war: A Reply to Karl Kautsky’s Guilt of 
William Hohenzollern.’ In a personal note to each recipient of the 
Kaiser’s book the secretary wrote: ‘ His Majesty would not like 
to see the historical tables or extracts from them get into the 
Press or see them discussed in the Press, although he has no 
objection to their circulating amongst friends.’ 

That was also what was said by Prince Lichnowsky when 
circulating among a few of his intimates the tell-tale account of his 
‘Mission to London.’ But alas! such friends are often very 
indiscreet, not to say treacherous, and what happened to the 
Prince also befell the Emperor. And in the bitterness of his 
soul at thus having become the victim of misplaced confidence, 
he wrote to Hindenburg on April 5, 1921, from ‘ Haus Doorn’ : 


In the spirit of aloofness I gave the strictest objective character to the 
historical tables which you mention, and only allowed them to pass into the 
hands of a narrow circle of acquaintances ; how they have become known 
to the public—through some indiscretion or theft—I am entirely at a loss 
to know. The intention which guided me in drawing up the historical 
tables was this; by a systematic enumeration of sober facts to put together 
strictly historical material which would place the reader in the position of 
being able himself to give a verdict on the events leading up to the war. 

My best and most convincing sources of information, be it remarked 
in passing, I have found in books published since the war by subjects of 
enemy countries. I am glad that you find my modest contribution to 
history useful. I thank you for your suggestion to make the tables, which 
in the meantime have been completed, available to the German Press. I 
shall act on it. 

The rest of this long letter—the most elaborate of all his 
effusions in exile—takes the form of an Apologia pro Vita Meéd— 
another desperate but unavailing endeavour to free himself and 
his country from all responsibility for the war. 

It is impossible [he wrote] to talk about Germany’s guilt for the war. 
There is to-day no further doubt that, not Germany, but the enemy 


alliance prepared for the war and purposely brought it about. . . . The 
truth will break through like an avalanche. He who will not learn from it 
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against his better knowledge is bound to recognise that during my twenty- 
six years’ reign before the war the foreign policy of Germany was purely 
directed to the cultivation of peace. 


But in my humble view the personal war-guilt of William II. 
is beyond all question. Yet it is guilt of a special kind—the guilt, 
not altogether of deliberately intending and devising war, but of 
permitting instead of forbidding it when he had the power to do 
so. What he most certainly did was to create a war-spirit which 
he at last found impossible to control. In effect he was always 
saying of himself: ‘ Pretulit arma toga, sed pacem armatus amavit.’ 

(A soldier’s life he preferred to a civilian one, but, clad in. 
armour, cultivated peace.) 

Yet, in spite of all his pretensions to be a ‘ Prince of Peace,’ 
there certainly never was a peace-monarch who looked, and 
dressed, and talked, and rattled his sabre as did William II. He 
was never happier than when posing as a menacing champion in 
* shining armour,’ or when shaking his ‘ mailed fist ’ in the face of 
others. At Copenhagen, for example, in 1905, he remarked to the 
Russian Minister there, M. Isvolsky : ‘In the Morocco affair I 
threw down the gauntlet to France, who declined to pick it up. 
Therefore she refused to fight me.’ Again, in 1909, in connection 
with Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Kaiser, 
taking his stand in ‘ shimmering mail’ (schimmernder Wehr) at 
the side of his aggressive ally, had suddenly threatened to attack 
Russia and occupy Poland, giving the Tsar only twenty-four hours 
to make up his mind. In rorz, in the Agadir crisis, he again 
compelled France to choose between war and giving up a portion 
of the French Congo. 

His inveterate habit of political intrigue was in itself a serious 
danger to peace. While professing the sincerest friendship for 
England, such as had found expression in his ‘ fraudulent caresses ’ 
of his uncle, King Edward, at Kiel in the summer of 1904, he was 
secretly, and in the most approved Iago fashion, trying to com- 
bine Russia and France and Germany in a league against Great 
Britain, as was conclusively shown by the publication, in 1917, 
of the ‘ Willy-Nicky ’ correspondence, which also revealed that, 
in the event of war with Britain on the strength of this alliance, 
the Kaiser meant to treat Denmark as he was afterwards to deal 
with Belgium. 

Germany’s boastful ‘ Prince of Peace,’ or ‘ Friedenskaiser,’ had 
been the chief creator of the war-spirit which, at the crucial 
moment, he found it impossible to exorcise or resist, and was 
thus, so to say, devoured by his own offspring. For at the last 
moment, when shrinking from the results of his own creative 
handiwork, he allowed the sword to be ‘ thrust into his hand ’— 
which was just as much as if he had drawn it of his own accord— 
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thus proving himself to be a weak-willed, irresolute, and criminal 
ruler, the most nefarious of his kind who ever sat upon a throne. 
He—the self-boasted ‘ Prince of Peace ’—had allowed the sword 
to be ‘ thrust into his hand ’ by the war party of his own creating, 
even as the hesitating Macbeth had equally accepted an assassin 
dagger from the hands of his more resolute wife. 

William II. had lost enormously in popularity among the 
military Junker party owing to his flabby attitude in all the 
phases of the Morocco’ question, and it was partly to recover his 
lost position in the eyes of those Jingoes that he at last, against 
his better judgment, I believe, yielded to their clamour. But 
there was another and still more determining cause of his decision 
to draw the sword, and this was connected with his devotion 
to the doctrine of divine right as expressed in the maxim: 
A Deo rex, a rege lex. 

I have always thought that, in estimating the causes of the war, 
as far as William II. is concerned, writers on the subject have 
never given sufficient prominence to the outrage offered to his 
monarchical sense at Sarajevo. The murder of Franz Ferdinand 
had the same effect on him as the guillotining of Louis XVI. had 
upon his predecessor, Frederick William II., and the Austrian 
Emperor, who both combined to draw the sword and avenge on 
France the barbarous execution of her sovereign. The principle 
of monarchy was at stake then, just as, in the eyes of Frederick 
William’s divine-right successor, William II. thought it also was 
by the assassination at Sarajevo. ‘ By the shots at Sarajevo,’ 
writes Kautsky in his Guilt of William Hohenzollern, based on 
annotated pre-war despatches in the archives of the Foreign Office, 
‘his monarchical sympathies had been inflamed into a stormy 
passion for mortal vengeance on this race of murderers.’ 

There was no race in all Europe whom he loathed so deeply as 
the Serbs. ‘Serbia,’ commented the Kaiser, ‘ must be settled 
with, and that soon.’ ‘ Thus it is with all Slavonic States. Just 
stamp on the rabble.’ ‘ Serbia is not a State in the European sense, 
but a band of robbers.’ ‘The Serbian scoundrels have carried 
on their agitation with murder, and must be humbled! This is a 
monstrous piece of British impudence ’—namely, Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposal of a conference which would most probably have 
obviated the war, though it was indignantly rejected by the 
Kaiser ‘as the greatest and most scandalous piece of English 
Pharisaism that I have ever seen.’ 

After the war Delbriick, the Panjandrum of German history- 
professors, blamed the Kaiser, ‘ not for being too autocratic, but 
for being too weak’; and there, I believe, he placed his finger on 
the source and secret of the whole trouble, the whole tragedy of 
the war and the ruin of his country. Far from being an autocrat 
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or self-willed ruler, William II. was the mere plaything of his own 
ever-changing sentiments and the plastic tool of his entourage. 
Unless it was his own father, from whom he had inherited much 
of his histrionism, no modern ruler has been more misunderstood 
and misrepresented. Bismarck was falsely reported to have said 
after the Congress of Berlin that Lord Salisbury was a ‘ mere lath 
painted to look like iron’ ; but if he had applied the simile to his 
“ young master,’ William II., it would have been pat and perfect. 

However much German military writers on the war may differ 
in intrinsic authority and interest, there is one thing that must 
from out their pages ‘ leap into the eyes,’ as the French say, of 
every English reader—the conviction, namely, that one of the 
chief causes contributory to Germany’s loss of the war was the 
gross distraction of her councils and chaotic conflict of opinion and 
authority at once in cabinet and camp. There was no supreme 
will in all the Empire. The Kaiser once told Mr. Gerard, the 
American Ambassador, that he was bound to win the war since 
the Allied command on the Western front was of the divided kind. 
But this divided or conflicting command was the very rock on 
which the German ship itself was to suffer catastrophic wreck. 
As William II. was the main author of the war, so he also did 
most to lose it by his constant habit of interference with his 
Generals and Admirals. 

William II., I repeat, never really knew what it was to have 
a will of his own, in spite of his constant asseverations of the ‘ sic 
volo, sic jubeo’ principle, and his equally frequent repetition of 
the maxim Suprema lex regis voluntas. Even at the most 
crucial moment of his life he could not, or at least did not, act 
upon his own initiative, but on the doubtful advice of others. 
After the débdcle of his army the burning question arose what he 
himself should do—remain at the head of his troops and try to 
retrieve, or at least alleviate, the situation, or desert them and 
seek an asylum on foreign soil? Unable to make up his own 
mind, he sought counsel of Hindenburg, who advised him to 
think of his safety first and leave his beaten army to its own 
resources. 

In his letter already referred to (April 5, 1921) the ex-Kaiser 
wrote to Hindenburg : 

Through the dark and unhappy November days of 1918 you were at 
my side. As you know, I only forced myself to come to the difficult and 
terrible decision to go out of the country at the urgent representation of 
yourself and the other advisers I summoned, as in this way alone was it 
possible to get more favourable armistice terms for our people and to save 


them from a bloody civil war. 

The sacrifice was made for nothing. Afterwards—as you know—the 
enemy made the German people expiate the alleged guilt of Imperial 
Germany. In the endeavour to subordinate all considerations to the well- 
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being of Germany I keep myself entirely in the background. I remain 
silent in the face of the lies and calumnies about me which are spread abroad. 
I consider it beneath my dignity to defend myself against attacks and abuse. 


Frederick the Great threatened to take his life if ever he 
should fall into the hands of his enemies in the Seven Y urs’ War. 
Macaulay tells us in his brilliant essay on Frederick—perhaps, on 
the whole, the truest pen-and-ink portrait of him that we have— 
how his Majesty ever carried about with him in the field a quire 
of bad verses in one pocket and a phial of poison in another so as 
to baulk his foes should ever they chance to gain possession of his 
person. The ex-Kaiser, while ever a great admirer and eulogiser 
of his ‘ great ancestor ’—but only in the sense of ‘ antecessor,’ since 
he was not directly descended from Frederick—never sought to 
carry his imitation of him so far as this. Had he done so the 
world would have been spared the repulsive spectacle of an All- 
Highest War Lord deserting the army of which he was the supreme 
commander and preferring the shameful safety offered him by a 
swift motor-car to the eternal solace within his reach from the 
self-sacrificing sword of a Japanese Samurai warrior, a ‘ noble’ 
Roman like Cato, or a Jewish king like Saul. 

The highest form of battlefield courage is said to be of the 
two-o’clock-in-the-morning kind ; and an hour later, on July 15, 
1918, the day of the second tremendous German push for the 
Marne, the War Lord was already shaved and posturing to his 
Boswell ‘ booster,’ one Karl Rosner, of the Lokal Anzeiger, who 
thus described the scene and flashed it off to the apprehensive 
citizens of Berlin: ‘ At 3 o’clock in the morning the Kaiser turns 
to a staff officer and says, “‘ The army shall know that I am with 
it in these serious hours, and that my wishes accompany it.” A 
few minutes later, at a shaky table and in the dim light of a small 
pocket lamp, the Emperor signs a telegram which is immediately 
despatched to all the troops engaged. The telegram reads— 
“‘ His Majesty informs his troops that he has arrived behind the 
front of attack and will watch the battle from a tower,” ’ just as 
Xerxes, seated ‘ on a rocky brow that looks o’er sea-born Salamis,’ 
was to watch the annihilation of his fleet. 

So that the War Lord on this momentous occasion had con- 
tented himself with the position of a mere far-off spectator at the 
‘ back o’ beyant,’ and ‘ behind the front of attack,’ instead of in 
its forefront like his kinsman ‘ Brunswick’s fated chieftain,’ who 
at Quatre Bras rushed into the field ‘ and foremost fighting fell.’ 
But such heroic deportment would not have suited the book of 
the All-Highest War Lord, whose skin, he thought, was much too 
valuable to be endangered in this rash and risky way. 

He himself once set forth his reasons for preferring the back of 
the front to the forefront itself. On the occasion of his visit to 
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the Somme front in 1916 he addressed a riff-raff crowd of slightly 
wounded soldiers waiting to be sent to the rear : 


It is the most poignant grief of my life that I am unable to take a more 
active part in this war. It is my earnest desire to take my place in the 
trenches and to deal such blows at our enemies as my age and strength 
would permit . . . but the inscrutable Almighty has willed otherwise. Into 
my care has been committed by Divine destiny the leadership of our 
country, of its armies, of its forces on land and at sea, The burden of 
thinking, deciding, leading has been laid upon me, and . . . my life must 
be conserved carefully for the welfare of Germany, to carry out the duties 
as assigned to me by Divine appointment. 


An American editor at a complimentary banquet in London 
suggested the following epitaph for the fallen Kaiser : 


The only German who never fired a gun, 

The only German father who never lost a son. 

He called himself the God of War, but never faced a fight, 

And when he crawled beneath the sod, the world just yelled, 
* Good-night.’ 


CHARLES LOWE. 





RETURN OF THE VETERAN 


A saD smile, something hastily gulped down in the throat, eyes 
deliberately averted as if in an effort to conceal a sudden access 
of bewilderment or indignant surprise—such, in the early days, 
were the only signs that the returned veteran revealed of the 
heart-pangs which he must frequently have felt. 

Not a word has been said concerning this aspect of the Great 
War. The catalogue of virtues it called forth has been closed— 
aye ! and almost learnt by heart by an admiring nation. Who has 
ever doubted that it iscomplete ? In all great national upheavals, 
however, in which the stamina and heart of a people have been 
strained to breaking-point there must have been a certain 
dependence on great deeds and virtues many of which were never 
recorded, many of which worked too silently and too incon- 
spicuously to be catalogued, and were therefore never made 
public. The rough and ready virtues, the practical and obvious 
qualities, of the sailor and the soldier filled the stage, and anything 
more subtle and of more delicate texture was lost in the back- 
ground. 

And yet, how many of you lawyers, you doctors, and you 
clergy, whose trade unions are so jealously protected and fenced 
in against pretenders and pirates, could have borne with calm and 
patience the flooding of your noble professions by a crowd of 
unqualified upstarts, however gallant, however eager, however 
ready to pick your brains ?—Ready to pick your brains? But 
this would surely have amounted to an aggravation, not a mitiga- 
tion, of their crime ! 

Patriotism ! 

Yes. Very well! The Old Army anticipated your retort. 
But perhaps you will do them the justice to admit how heartily 
grateful you were for never having been called upon to make a 
similar sacrifice for Patriotism. 

It hits a man where he is most vulnerable. It offends him 
where he is most susceptible to offence. It disheartens him 
precisely there whereon his whole heart is concentrated—his life- 
work, his traditions, his early struggles, and above all his prestige. 
It had to be a mighty danger, 'a stirring cause indeed, to stifle 
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these deep but very natural murmurings of dissent. Perhaps 
only in a profession which at any moment may summon its 
members to death could such a wholesale sacrifice of deep feeling, 
of perfectly human prejudice, have been accepted with such 
consummate grace. 

Whichever of us of the New Army, however, happened to 
have sensibilities above the standard of a pack-mule was per- 
fectly well aware of the fiery struggle which that cool, polished 
surface of graceful decorum was meant to mask. 

These men had been called from peaceful retirement : captains, 
majors, colonels, most of them wearing khaki discoloured by the 
sun and the dust of the tropics, most of them a little grey, or quite 
white over the temples, many of them with ribbons ten to fifteen 
years older than the Boer War. They spoke of mysterious people 
whom they all seemed to know, as if they had been schoolboys 
together. Now it would be ‘ young Powell of the Grenadiers,’ 
anon it would be ‘ poor old Fortescue of the 16th,’ or ‘ Rivers of 
the Royals.’ We of the New Army could only look on, secretly 
wishing that we, too, had some knowledge of these ‘ young 
Powells,’ these ‘ old Fortescues,’ and these ‘ Rivers of the Royals,’ 
and bewailing the ignorance that kept us silent. We also wished 
we knew something of the 16th and of the Royals—for the 
Grenadiers were at least familiar to us as a thought. But while 
we waited and listened, hoping every minute to glean something 
of the secret which made these men so different, fresh enigmas 
would fall upon our ears, each more arresting and more confusing 
than its predecessor. Pig-sticking! This was always mentioned 
in connection with India. Stellenbosched—a term which, from 
the context, appeared to signify a form of fatal punishment 
inflicted in South Africa; for it was always pronounced with a 
mournful and comprehensive nod of the head: ‘ Ah, poor fellow— 
yes, he was stellenbosched after Maggersfontein, or Ladysmith, 
or Spion Kop.’ Then would come a string of such words as 
‘kuchah,’ ‘ pucka,’ ‘sahib,’ ‘ bunderbuss,’ etc., all of which 
appeared to form an essential part of the intellectual equipment 
of the officer corps. 

But why were we of the New Army listening to this conversa- 
tion which we could not follow? These people were evidently 
privileged to speak in a language, and about individuals, that 
meant nothing to us. It was precisely this, however, that con- 
stituted the whole pathos of the situation. These delightful 
middle-aged gentlemen, united by a freemasonry the very spoken 
symbols of which were inscrutable to us, had not only been called 
from peaceful retirement—this in itself was trifling ; it was nothing 
more than they had expected ; it was the Great War which many 
of them had predicted. This was not the delicate, the critical 
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feature of the situation—let this be thoroughly understood : 
they had been called from peaceful retirement to us of the New Army. 
That was the piquancy of the situation, the noble self-command 
in the situation—at least as far as they were concerned. 

Well might they rub their eyes. Why, even if the conversa- 
tion turned upon sport, there were some of the New Army present 
who had never in their lives held a shot-gun to their shoulders. 
When asked what kind of gun they favoured, these impossible 
fellows could only stare and make no reply. In such circumstances 
it was all very well to do ‘ your damnedest to be civil ’"—but——- ! 
And yet all the insignia of office, the whole ‘ get-up,’ was the same. 
We of the New Army were officers holding our commissions from 
His Majesty. 

Curiouser and curiouser! We actually knew a few things that 
made us useful. 

It was essential that these middle-aged gentlemen should be 
allowed some breathing space. True, it was a grave national 
crisis ; but was this their Army—the Army they had left some 
years previously? Was this the environment in which their 
tastes and outlook had been formed? Let anyone with a pride 
in his métier put himself in their place. Let him ask himself how 
he would have borne it. There are some things a soldier does not 
make a fuss about, and this was one of them. Very soon the 
opprobrious term ‘Temporary Gentleman’ was coined, and 
acquired extraordinary popularity ; but we of the New Army, who 
went out early in 1914, would have required some convincing that 
the term emanated from the courteous middle-aged warriors with 
whom we were thrown together in the first days of the war. 
Abashed these Old Army men certainly were ; but the good grace 
with which they accepted a situation at once so difficult and pro- 
voking to their amour-propre makes it impossible to hold them, 
or anybody like them, responsible for the coining of that phrase. 

At all events the mild retaliatory term ‘ Dug-out,’ which we 
of the New Army applied to these returned veterans, with its 
implicit suggestion that a man would indeed require to be mobi- 
lised by the forcible process of excavation in order to become one 
of ourselves, reveals by its very inoffensiveness how little we sus- 
pected them of any malicious complicity in the coinage of our 
exclusive title ‘ Temporary Gentleman.’ 

Perhaps I was exceptionally fortunate from the start to find 
myself in October 1914 the member of a unit in which there was 
a particularly high percentage of these returned veterans. It is 
the first lessons that count, and throughout my subsequent 
career in the Army I had reasons to be thankful for having had 
as examples in these early days men who in 1900 must have been 
among the fairest ornaments of the British Army. There was an 
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ex-adjutant of the Grenadier Guards among them, a major of the 
Scots Guards, a sapper who had done good work in South Africa, 
a field officer of the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, and 
representatives of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, the Royal Artillery, and 
the famous 60th—all men of the Regular Reserve of Officers. 

We set off together one morning from Victoria Station, bound 
for a port on the Belgian coast, where it was to be our duty to land 
the 7th Division. In those days I did not even think it possible 
that I should ever become a ‘ gunner,’ and I was attached to this 
Advance Base simply as an interpreter knowing French and 
German. Twenty-four hours previously I had not known that 
I should be wanted. I had purchased uniform, kit-bag, Sam- 
Browne, and everything else between tea and dinner time on the 
previous day. Some of us on that trip actually did not know the 
difference between a major and a general. We knew what a 
junior subaltern looked like only because we ourselves all happened 
to be junior subalterns. We reached the Belgian coast at mid- 
night and were dismissed to billets, which we had to find for our- 
selves, with orders to parade before the Base Commandant at 
9 a.m. on the following morning. Few of us who were tyros in 
that party will ever forget that first parade—the first parade we 
had ever attended. Some of us actually appeared with our spur- 
buckles on the wrong side of our boots, our revolvers and ammuni- 
tion pouches bearing down our loosely-slung Sam Brownes in 
great mournful festoons, and most of us wearing our puttees as 
only infantrymen are supposed to wear them. 

The Regular Army confronted us. Among them, remember, 
was an officer who had once been adjutant of His Majesty’s First 
Regiment of Foot Guards. But there was not a smile—no, not 
even a whisper. I have said that we of the New Army knew 
things that were to make us useful. That was enough. 

Slowly, and with much misgiving and heavy heart-beats on 
our part, we were allotted, like rural craftsmen at an ancient 
‘hiring,’ to our various masters. To each ‘ Dug-out’ one ‘ Tem- 
porary Gentleman.’ A handshake, a note of your name and your 
languages in the note-book of the returned veteran to whom you 
had been allotted, a few encouraging compliments to which in your 
agitation you were unable to respond coherently, and business 
began. 

I may say that I was given to the major of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders—a sad and dignified old Scot, who, 
having already lost a son in the war in circumstances which had 
evidently been peculiarly horrible, was conspicuous among the 
rest of the veterans for the air of grim determination, as of one 
engaged in a vendetta, with which he entered into his non-com- 
batant duties. He informed me that he was the M.L.O, (Military 
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Landing Officer) of the Staff—a position perhaps pathetically 
inadequate for taking private vengeance for a relative’s blood, 
but one which on that very account he was the more resolved to 
fill effectually. He began immediately to examine me upon my 
knowledge of French, and it was in this first interview that I began 
to form the high opinion of the Old Army which subsequent 
association with it was only to confirm. 

An hour previously I could have sworn that my French was 
perfect. I had always been assured by everyone who had heard 
me speak the language that I was the most completely bi-lingual 
Englishman they had ever met. I could change from French to 
English, and back again from English into French, with the ease 
of a native in each tongue, and I had frequently been taken for a 
Frenchman even in Paris. 

All this I conveyed to my superior officer in terms as modest 
as I could select, and he waited with solemn courtesy until my 
assurances had come to an end. 

‘Tell me then,’ he said ; ‘as M.L.O. I shall have to discuss 
these matters with the port officials; what is the French for 
——v?’ And he proceeded to recite a number of words which he 
had carefully written down on a page of his note-book, and which, 
though obviously vital to his duties as Military Landing Officer, 
I confess, to my horror at the time, I did not even recognise or 
understand in English : ‘ Derrick, berth, horse-sling, stevedore, 
travelling-crane,’ etc. 

I was aghast. These words, as I say conveyed no clear idea 
to my mind even in English. How could I be expected to know 
their French equivalents? My silence made him look up. I 
protested that these were all technical terms and that my know- 
ledge of French, though good, was chiefly colloquial. He con- 
cluded quickly that he had happened to light upon a weak spot in 
my equipment, and proceeded to pronounce other words which, 
alas ! were equally unfamiliar to me: ‘ horse-brow, sheers, tackle, 
demurrage,’ etc. 

It was in vain that I explained how, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the language, these words, when once I should know their 
meaning in English, could easily be conveyed to the port officials 
by means of a circumlocution. He was disappointed. If only 
in my certainty about the quality of my French I had not from the 
start made such positive assurances, I should not even then have 
felt my position as desperately as I did. But having been guilty 
of boasts which now he could hardly regard as justified, it only 
remained for me to throw myself on his mercy, and to hope to be 
able to vindicate my position by some striking feat if he could be 

uaded to give me another chance. 

He evidently realised my condition of acute distress. I 
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stammered apologies. He closed his note-book with an air of 
quiet resignation and put it away. ‘Come along, then,’ he said, 
“ and let’s see what we can do.’ 

I realised that he was prepared to give me the opportunity I 
coveted, and, knowing as I did that in a few moments I should be 
able to give him substantial proofs of the proud words I had 
uttered, I very naturally began to feel very grateful to the kindly 
old gentleman. There were other interpreters still waiting about 
to be allotted to senior officers. Had he cared to form a rigorous 
judgment of my qualifications he would have been entirely 
justified in substituting one of my fellow subalterns for myself 
there and then. But we had already exchanged a few friendly 
words, we had already contracted a kind of fellowship in a common 
task, and we had that moment shaken hands. The generous 
spirit that suggests the command ‘ As you were ! ’’ was uppermost, 
and I remained with him as assistant M.L.O. until the defeat of 
Antwerp swept us all along the coast into French territory. 

Nevertheless, to this day, I have always remembered the French 
words bigue, point d’accostage, ventriére, arrimeur, grue transport- 
able, etc., nor should I be surprised, in view of the agony I suffered 
in this first interview with a returned veteran, if these words were 
not found written on my heart when I die. 

Many anecdotes could be told about this Advance Base on the 
Belgian coast during the landing of the 7th Division, and the 
light which, as far as I was concerned, the operation threw upon 
these men of our Old Army ; but none, perhaps, is quite as pathetic 
as that concerning the adventure in which the dear old major of 
the Scots Guards, already mentioned, caught the violent cold 
which almost put him out of action. 

I have said that I was assistant M.L.O. But I filled this 
capacity only in so far as I was attached to the M.L.O.-in-Chief. 
He had, however, two other senior assistants, one of whom was 
this field officer of the Scots Guards, whom for the sake of con- 
venience we shall call Major Y. 

Now very early in our examination of the landing apparatus 
of the port it became apparent that there were not sufficient 
horse-brows (gangways for landing horses) to land the cavalry 
and artillery with the 7th Division in good time. There were 
slings (ventriéres) in abundance; but disembarking horses by 
means of slings-is a slow and complicated operation, and depend- 
ence on this means alone would have occasioned such serious delay 
in getting the mounted units ashore that it was not to be thought 
of. Major Y. was therefore detailed by my Chief for the, imme- 
diate duty of designing horse-brows which were to be built by 
massed labour on the quays themselves, so that in twelve hours 
at the most there might be a sufficient number to land the 
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divisional mounted troops, and the cavalry, with all possible 
speed. 

Knowing as we did that some of the transports containing 
these units were actually at anchor in the roads waiting to come 
alongside, and moreover that the Officers-Commanding in these 
transports were already stamping and fuming out at sea over the 
delay, the energy we put into this preparatory work was com- 
mensurate with the anxiety we all felt. 

I was lent to Major Y. to help him collect carpenters, cabinet- 
makers and their labourers from all quarters of the town, and 
during the whole of one afternoon I did little else than deposit 
car-load upon car-load of these craftsmen, with their assistants 
and their tools, upon the quays of the Belgian port. In an hour 
or two, under Major Y.’s direction, these men were all hard at 
work carrying out the design which the Scots Guardsman had 
given them in numbers of replicas, and, seeing that what with 
the timber that had arrived meanwhile and the collected hands 
there were now raw material and labour enough to construct a 
small wooden village, horse-brows in a sufficient quantity seemed a 
mathematical certainty. 

Leaving Major Y. and his vast personnel to their work, and 
not troubling to inquire into his methods, my Chief thought the 
moment opportune for snatching a little dinner, and he and I went 
to the hotel to partake of a hard-earned meal. He did not breathe 
a word to me about the singular features of the situation. He did 
not point out how odd it seemed that we should have found the 
port denuded of horse-brows when we had been sent there by the 
War Office purposely to land the 7th Division with a number of 
cavalry units. All he did was to exclaim indignantly over his meal 
that there were dozens of horse-brows lying about at Southampton 
which we could have brought with us for the asking. I did not 
knowenough then to realise what was troubling the eager old soldier. 
I only knew that there had been some unfortunate hitch, and that 
the delay it was causing might with caution have been avoided. 

After our meal we set off in the dark to discover Major Y. and 
to learn his progress. My Chief grew more cheerful as we 
approached the quays, and when we actually descried in the 
remote distance the large bright flares by which Major Y.’s gangs 
were working, we both laughed triumphantly at the thought of 
how neatly we had circumvented a serious obstacle. 

Suddenly, however, I heard my Chief utter an imprecation 
under his breath, but, being unable to connect it with the 
spectacle of feverish activity before us, I thought no more about 
it. In a minute or two, however, the otherwise reserved old 
veteran repeated his gloomy curse, and then followed the words : 
‘God help the man! What on earth has he done!’ 


AAZ 
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We were now about thirty yards from the group of workmen. 
The scene before us resembled nothing so much as a huge cattle 
market, in which the white wooden railings on either side of our 
improvised horse-brows represented the cattle-pens. I could 
see nothing amiss; on the contrary, the speed with which these 
gangways had been produced appeared to me only a subject for 
the heartiest self-congratulation. My Chief, however, evidently 
did not share my view, and the nearer we drew to the busy scene 
the more angry his mutterings became. 

At last we were standing in the midst of the workmen. 
Major Y. was there, the picture of painstaking and zealous 
application. Everybody was hard at work. Several horse-brows 
were already completed. 

For the lay reader’s information I had perhaps better explain 
that a horse-brow is simply an ordinary light gangway about three 
feet wide, flanked on either side by a tall rail to prevent the horses 
from side-slipping while being disembarked. 

But the horse-brows that were lying there finished, looking 
distinctly attractive in the light of the flares, were great, cumber- 
some wooden bridges from five to six feet in width, and Heaven 
knows how long, which would have been almost large enough to 
allow an artillery brigade to disembark in column of route. 

‘What are these things?’ my Chief demanded with terrible 
calm, pointing to the finished horse-brows. 

Major Y. looked up a little sheepishly. ‘ The—the new horse- 
brows,’ he stammered, conscious that there was something wrong. 

‘And who are you going to get to lift them ?’ inquired my 
Chief. 

‘ The port hands,’ replied Major Y. more sheepishly. 

‘How many—fifty ? ’ asked my Chief curtly, with every sign 
of laboured self-control. 

‘ They’re rather heavy—you think ? ’ Major Y. rejoined. 

‘ How many horses do you propose to run down them abreast ? ’ 
my Chief continued drily. 

Major Y. hesitated. He had expected to be praised and 
congratulated, or, more narrowly, to be called a ‘ splendid fellow,’ 
and instead he was getting this! ‘ They’re too broad, you think ?’ 
he suggested meekly. 

‘ They’re impossible ! ’ said my Chief conclusively. 

He looked at his watch, and then, turning to me and taking 
no further notice of Major Y., explained what was wrong. ‘ The 
head carpenter here must get the men to saw these horse-brows 
right down the middle, do you understand?’ he said. ‘ Not 
across the middle, but down the middle lengthwise, and make two 
out of one. Money’snoobject. It’s the only thing todo. Right 
down the middle ! ” 
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I turned to the head of the gang, told him what had to be done, 
and was of course met by a torrent of indignant protests. 

‘ Mais c’est impossible, Monsieur! Ce que vous demandes la, 
c’est impossible |’ 

I raised a hand like a buffer. To the Continental this is 
sufficient to imply that, though he may continue to shout, his 
words, while certainly compressing buffer springs, will reach no 
central sensorium where their persuasive power can hope to take 
effect. 

Although he continued to protest, therefore, he did so with less 
conviction. 

I pointed out that the matter was so vital and so urgent that 
there was no time to start afresh. The horse-brows must therefore 
be cut down the middle. There was no other alternative. 

He shrugged his shoulders, groaned, and in a moment succeeded 
in looking the picture of unresigned misery. 

Seeing him still motionless, and his suspicions of the morning 
having been once again roused to feeble wakefulness, my Chief 
had begun to wonder whether it was perhaps my French that was 
failing. Coming up to us, therefore, he asked me whether I had 
succeeded in making the man understand. I assured him that I 
had, and that it only wanted a few more very determined words 
to reconcile him to the inevitable. 

I spoke these words. I told him there was nothing to be done 
except to saw the new horse-brows through, and very soon after- 
wards, when I had given him time to overcome the indignation 
of his foreman, the sawing began. 

As soon as Major Y. saw what was happening, without saying 
a word he crept quietly away. We did not see him again that 
night. But do not conclude too hastily, dear reader, that he 
returned to the hotel, to his bed and to comfort. No! He was 
too penitent for that. There was the remaining portion of a hay- 
stack on the quays. He sought and found a secret retreat in that, 
and curling himself up in the loose hay on that bleak October 
night caught the violent cold that deprived us of his pleasant 
company for many days. He was no longer young enough to give 
himself these heavy punishments for his mistakes. Besides, he 
was an infantry officer, and perhaps our Chief realised that it had 
been injudicious to entrust him with a task hardly suitable for a 
Guardsman. At all events, the horse-brows were not mentioned 
again in our unit, and fortunately for Major Y. he was not able to 
witness the fury of the cavalry officers when their transports came 
alongside after many hours’ delay. We all felt, however, that in 
refusing to show his face when once his error of judgment had been 
pointed out to him he had shown himself true to the best traditions 
of his calling, and we did not doubt that he would, like a Roman, 
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have fallen on his sword as spiritedly as he had retired to a damp 
haystack for rest had his military failure been more disastrous. 

As I have hinted above, this same Major Y. was a pleasant 
companion, and it was always a great joy to me to be allowed to 
accompany him on any excursion. My constant association with 
him, however, particularly after the Antwerp rout had driven us 
back into France, led to a curious incident which throws a rather 
amusing light on the regimental pride of the Old Army, and 
especially upon the mentality of its returned veterans. 

Early in the war the officers of the British Army received a 
strange order. It was to the effect that when two or more officers 
of different rank or seniority encountered any of the non- 
commissioned ranks of the French or Belgian Armies, all officers 
must return the salute. This was contrary to the practice then 
ruling in the British Army, where only the senior officer in any 
party of officers returned salutes. The idea was, I believe, to 
approximate our own practice in this matter to that of the Con- 
tinental armies, so that the French or Belgian soldier might not 
think that he was being deliberately slighted when only one officer 
of a group, as if actuated by a purely individual concern for 
courtesy, returned his compliment. 

This rule meant that when I happened to be taking a walk 
with Major Y. or with Major J. (the ex-adjutant of the Grenadier 
Guards already mentioned) I acknowledged with them all salutes 
from Belgian and French soldiers.. 

Now I was always most anxious to learn and to do the 1ight 
thing. With the rest of the New Army in those days I was 
perhaps sequacious to a fault. I therefore watched my seniors, 
particularly the returned veterans of the Old Army, with the 
most assiduous attention, and did not even shrink from attempt- 
ing imitations of their most trifling mannerisms. Who was I, 
indeed, to draw dangerous distinctions between mere mannerisms 
or idiosyncrasies and the regular features of a military formality ? 
How was I qualified to know how much of a given movement was 
individual and how much the precise gesture prescribed under 
severe discipline ? When Major Y. returned the salute with a 
flourish of his stick I therefore proceeded to imitate him with the 
most painful exactitude. Aye, I even began to feel that to copy 
his action quite accurately I should need to possess a stick as long, 
as thick, and as heavy as his own. I was at this point in my 
meditations on the matter when I happened one day to be 
honoured by an invitation from Major J., the Grenadier Guards- 
man, and one of the only two officers who at Havre were entitled 
to wear golden spurs, to accompany him on a walk into the rural 
environs of the town. Gladly accepting, and yet feeling a little 
awed by the stiff, smart soldier at my side, I soon found that we 
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had a few common topics of interest, and on these I concentrated 
with all the energy of a potential gunner, bent on using intense 
fire only where it is effective. Avs 

Gradually, however, I became aware that Major J. was begin- 
ning to show signs of impatience, which only increased with the 
length of the walk, and, wondering what could be disturbing him, I 
tried for a while to cease talking altogether. This manceuvre also 
proving a failure, I had begun to wonder how I should again modify 
my behaviour to please him when, just after a couple of French 
soldiers had saluted and passed us, Major J. turned angrily round 
and disclosed the nature of the trouble. 

‘Why on earth do you return the salute in that way?’ he 
demanded with a considerable effort at moderation. Then, 
imitating my action with his own stick, he said: ‘ You didn’t see 
those French soldiers doing that, did you ?.’ 

I admitted rather feebly that I did not. 

‘Then why do you do it? When people salute you properly 
it’s your duty as a soldier to return the salute in a becoming 
manner—not to flourish a stick of cherry-wood under their 
noses.” 

I confess that I was feeling a little crestfallen. And yet I - 
realised that if anybody in the world ought to know, surely this 
ex-adjutant of His Majesty’s First Regiment of Foot Guards was 
the man. It was in no spirit of tale-telling, therefore, but rather 
with an honest desire to get to the bottom of this vexed question 
of saluting, that I ventured to explain that it was only in my 
endeavour to emulate the best examples that I had sinned, and 
that in fact it was from Major Y. that I had learnt the habit of 
returning the salute with my stick. I added that nothing except 
his own remonstrance would have shaken my settled conviction 
that it must be the acme of correct style in the matter of giving 
and taking compliments. 

Major J. gave vent to an exclamation which was half indignant, 
half derisive. ‘Major Y.!’ he cried. ‘Oh, yes, of course! But 
he’s only Scots Guards !’ : 

I had no notion of these nice distinctions. But Major J. was 
very far from gauging the full extent of my ignorance. 

A man soon learns in such excellent company, and so quickly 
did I realise the importance which the Old Army generally, and 
the returned veterans in particular, attached to tradition and to 
a deep knowledge of military lore, that on more than one occasion 
I was able to use this knowledge to my advantage. One instance 
will suffice. 

It was when I was in the gunners and had been left in charge 
of our wagon line. The ground allotted to us on this occasion 
(it was the summer of 1916) to park our limbers and wagons and 
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erect our horse lines and tents lay close to a high road, along 
which the traffic of lorries, marching troops and supply trains 
was so incessant and heavy that our horses and men became 
seriously distressed by the thick clouds of dust that were con- 
stantly blown over our position; indeed the dust was so bad 
that it settled on the horses’ coats in the night and made them 
unrecognisable in the morning. A circumstance aggravating the 
inconvenience and rendering it well-nigh intolerable was the 
intense heat, which caused the dust to adhere to our skins and 
clothes and made it impossible for us to look or to keep clean. 

Now at a distance of thirty yards from where we were parked 
there was a nice fresh slope rising gradually to the hills at our 
back. Large tracts of this slope were still unoccupied, and it 
occurred to me that thither we should have to move if our lives 
as men and beasts were to be made in any way endurable. I 
expected difficulties. I realised that the ground we had been 
allotted by the authorities had been given to us for some very good 
reason, and that if I changed it without saying anything my 
action would stand but a small chance of being overlooked. 
Nevertheless I was determined to try; and when at last I 
heard from the battery sergeant-major that the cooks were 
finding it hard to keep the dirt out of the men’s food I finally 
resolved to effect the migration. 

The men were overjoyed. Never had I seen our battery 
appointments packed with such speed and efficiency ; never had 
I known tents to be taken down and pitched again with so little 
fuss. In a trice we were in new quarters, on fresh, almost virgin, 
grass, with only the spectacle of the dust a hundred yards or so 
away at our feet. Now we could smile at the other units still 
battling with and groping in that fog of pulverised Somme mud 
and we could take our meals and our repose in peace. Above all, 
we were able to groom our horses to some purpose, and the 
battery breathed again. 

For a day or two this went on and we were undisturbed. 
Infantry transport came to settle down on the right and left of 
us, in front of us and behind ; but nobody in authority asked any 
question, and I began to feel that this once at least we had eluded 
the vigilance of the Staff with surprising success. 

My peace of mind was, however, to receive a rude shock, and, 
although I was not very much surprised, I was certainly distressed 
when one afternoon the battery sergeant-major brought a Staff 
officer of field rank to the door of my tent. I had been up at 
three that morning delivering a supply of shells to the guns, and 
I was resting. 

Quickly donning my cap and jumping off my camp bed, in a 
moment I was out in the glare of the sun facing the formidable 
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apparition in red and gold who, I felt instinctively, had come to 
tell me of the doom of our short-lived comfort. 

It was as I had expected. Who had given me permission to 
erect horse lines and park my limbers and wagons on the slope 
away from the road? How had it come about that I should now 
be occupying an area that had been specially reserved for infantry 
transport? Had I any authority ? 

I knew it would be quite useless attempting to conceal what 
actually had happened. I acknowledged that I had been given 
no authority to move, but I painted as dark a picture as I could 
of the life we had led when we had been alongside of the busy 
highway. 

The Staff major, however, was not to be moved by any ladylike 
pleas for comfort and cleanliness when other more important 
considerations were at stake ; and he told me that we should have 
to go back to our former lines. Thereupon I held some conversa- 
tion with him, and happening to notice that his buttons bore a 
device well known to me, consisting of a bugle surrounded by the 
Waterloo wave, I was glad, in the absence of all other regimental 
badges from his Staff kit, to be able to identify him as an officer 
of the old 43rd and 52nd, now known as the Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. I was the more pleased to 
make this discovery seeing that I was already on terms of friend- 
ship with a retired captain of the regiment. Using the very words, 
therefore, which I had so often heard pronounced before me in 
the dark days of my ignorance, and knowing full well the secret 
power they could wield, I turned to him and said: ‘I wonder 
what old H. is doing. He belongs to your regiment, you know. 
And I’ve no doubt, although I do not happen to know your name, 
I must often have heard him speak about you.’ 

He looked at me for a moment with an expression of mingled 
astonishment and inquiry. 

‘I happened to notice the Waterloo wave on your buttons,’ 
I explained hurriedly, feeling sure that this was the information 
he required. 

His face and demeanour changed instantly. He smiled, and, 
turning eagerly to me, exclaimed : ‘Oh, do you know old H. ? 
By Jove! Yes, we were in India together. The last I heard of 
him was that he’d got some sort of soft billet at home.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, isit?’ I rejoined. ‘ We were together for a year 
at Havre, and then he fell sick and we lost sight of each other.’ 

We then proceeded to discuss the war record of the regiment, 
the number of battalions it had sent out, and the officers now 
commanding the 1st and 2nd Battalions—all subjects on which 
I found I had been wonderfully well coached by my friend H. of 
Havre memory. 
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* All these men are youngsters junior to you and H., of course,’ 
I suggested, referring to the present C.O.’s in France. 

“Oh, Lord, yes!’ he replied. ‘Why the fellow now com- 
manding the 1st Battalion joined us as a junior sub. when H. and 
I were captains in India.’ 

We laughed to think how times had changed, and by then I 
had escorted him to the end of our lines. 

‘ Look here,’ he said, turning to me in most conciliatory tones 
now. ‘I don’t suppose you'll be here many weeks longer. Let’s 
leave it at that, and don’t you shift back to the road unless you 
hear from me again.’ 

I thanked him very heartily, of course, and hastened to inform 
a grateful and happy B.S.M. of my triumph. 

But on the whole it required no such elaborate diplomacy on 
the part of the New Army to establish a happy relationship with 
the returned veterans. The question frequently put by the old 
soldier ‘ Were you at a public school ? ’—even when, as frequently 
happened, it was answered in the negative—was not put in a 
disdainful manner. It was prompted more by a desire to discover 
some common ground of good-fellowship than by any wish to 
accentuate existing differences. Also it should be remembered 
that if the negative reply came as a shock its reverberations were 
in most cases softened by the old soldier’s prompt recognition 
of compensating features in the civilian in khaki. 

I remember one instance of this. A friend of mine, an author 
of wit and deep human understanding, happened to be among a 
number of New Army officers at a depot in England, the head of 
which was an Old Army colonel. Among the functions this 
officer had to perform was to select a draft of officers from his 
strength every week for service abroad. Now my friend was not 
a public school boy, nor, to the best of my knowledge, did he 
possess in any marked degree the qualities which stamp a man 
immediately as belonging to the true military type. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from succeeding so admirably in 
winning the C.O.’s approval that, in spite of his desire to go to the 
front, he found it quite impossible to get himself included in one 
of the weekly drafts. The old colonel evidently found the savour 
of his conversation too much to his taste, or his skill at bridge—for 
the colonel was an ardent bridge-player—too valuable to be lost. 
At all events my friend was puzzled by his long sojourn at the 
depot and determined to discover what it meant. One evening 
at dinner, therefore, after waiting for a lull in the conversation, he 
turned to the colonel and said : ‘ Without being indiscreet, might 
I ask, colonel, on what principle you select your drafts for the 
front—do you discard from weakness or from strength ? ’ 

This question so thoroughly delighted the returned veteran 
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that, with some reluctance, I have no doubt, he included my friend 
in the next week’s draft. 

But perhaps the most engaging feature that characterised the 
relationship between the Old and the New Army was the generosity 
and good cheer with which these middle-aged gentlemen parted 
with the knowledge that they had taken a lifetime to acquire in 
order to enrich and fortify us of the New Army in our difficult and 
unfamiliar activities. This will never cease to be an object of 
wonder to all those who had the advantage of their instruction. 
And if the «omplete submersion of personal egotism, professional 
pride, and class exclusiveness is the acid test of a patriotic spirit, 
then undoubtedly these returned veterans displayed a patriotism 
which has not its equal in any other sphere of life during the 
war. 

True, a great cause was at stake, a great Empire lay in the 
balance ; but how often in history have not these lofty considera- 
tions failed to weigh against the private animus of a caste or class 
defending its particular rights ? 

Perhaps it will be urged that the New Army generally behaved 
so well, and was so anxious to shoulder the burdens equally with 
the rest, that it amounts to gross exaggeration to claim that the 
happy relationship it established with its seniors was all due to the 
generous condescension and the cheerful plucking of its own 
choicest feathers on the part of the Old Army and its returned 
veterans. There is something to be said for this view, but not 
enough to reduce by one iota the honour that is due to a noble 
profession which, in the hour of its country’s need, scrapped its 
personal feelings in order to promote its country’s strength. 

For it should be remembered that in all professions there are 
two kinds of knowledge. There is the knowledge that constitutes 
the common basis of education for all those who wish to qualify 
as professionals, and which is recorded in the scientific text-books 
of the schools, and there is also that knowledge which is even more 
valuable than the former kind, which consists in the science that 
each individual has acquired for himself in the daily practice of 
his calling. Now it was precisely the latter kind of knowledge— 
the quintessence of a soldier’s art, the short-cuts to important 
results, and the synthetic doctrines not to be found in books, but 
arrived at through years of individual application—that the Old 
Army was most magnanimous and most disinterested in impart- 
ing ; and if people at home sometimes marvelled at the speed with 
which young and raw undergraduates became efficient officers 
it was surely because they had at their disposal, not only the first 
principles, but also the ripe experience, upon which the Old 
Army worked. 

Was there, then, nothing besides good feeling on the part of 
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the seniors to help towards this happy result? There was this, 
and this alone :— 

The New Army consisted of a body of young men who, what- 
ever else the journalists might say, and whatever besides the people 
at home might think, were animated by a spirit which never fails 
when it is present to dress up human nature to act and to look its 
best. They were animated by a feeling as deep as it was real, 
that at last an opportunity had come for them to exercise their 
noblest, or at least their most virile, impulses. It should not be 
forgotten that our preponderatingly urban civilisation offers but 
few opportunities to the youth of the nation to express that 
capacity for valour, that taste for adventure, and that eagerness 
for great and solemn duties which lie at the heart of all normal 
and healthy British manhood. At their desks in the City or the 
suburbs, at their counters in the West End, and at their benches 
in our great engineering works, our young men find opportunity 
enough for dull, stoical self-sacrifice and monotonous toil, but 
little for those nobler impulses of which we have spoken. Now 
the Great War presented them with that opportunity, and they 
seized it with all the alacrity of men who had almost abandoned 
hope, and with all the fervour of dreamers suddenly awakened to 
find that their dream had come true. When they left their 
offices, their counters, and their benches, therefore, these men 
were and felt at their best. They were irresistible because human 
nature at its best is always so. They were winning because they 
were out to win at every stage in their journey. The Old Army 
could hardly have been human and yet remained indifferent or 
inaccessible to the seductive charm of these upstart soldiers ; 
and when, as the war went on, they showed that they could be 
not only enthusiasts but also heroes, the last barriers broke down 
which still drew the line of demarcation between the two. 

Nevertheless, speaking as a member of the New Army, and 
allowing for all this, we still feel that we ought to honour with a 
little genuflexion a profession which, in dignified silence, allowed 
itself to be flooded by such hordes of unqualified pretenders and 
usurpers, and which, not satisfied with making them feel at home 
and welcome, also threw its accumulated learning unstintingly at 
their feet so that they might rise to the most coveted eminence 
of their new calling. 

AnTHony M. Lupovict. 
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